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THANKFUL AMERICA 




WE MAY be profoundly grateful for the Atlantic 
Ocean, for a policy that has kept us free from en- 
tangling alliances, and for a President whose sanity 
is impervious to the germs of war. The frightful 
conditions of Europe suddenly throw into high 
relief the blessings which we have come to think of as normal. The 
slaughter house in Europe is the saddest thing in the history of the 
world. Hundreds of thousands of lives are lost, millions of careers 
are ruined; nearly every man of fighting age in Europe will see men 
butchered like cattle. The taste for blood is raised in them all. 

What the Channel and the North Sea are to England the Atlantic 
and Pacific are to us. We are far removed from the congested 
centres of jealous Powers which crowd one another in Europe. With 
our neighbors we live without the assumption of a coming war. 
There is not a fortification on either side of either border. 

We have no foreign policy of aggression. We have no alliances. 
By alliances and treaties a punitive expedition by Austria against 
Servia drags all the nations of Europe into the war. 

What a picture of distrust the "white papers" present ! Austria 
promised Russia to take no Servian territory. Russia did not believe 
the promise. Russia promised Germany that it was not mobilizing. 
Germany disbelieved the promise. England distrusted Germany. 
No nation trusted any other. Europe was not only an armed but a 
suspicious camp. 

We have not always acted so as to avoid suspicion. Yet we have 
a record of fair and generous action. We kept our promise to come 
out of Cuba. We have given China back the Boxer indemnity and 
we have grabbed no land or concessions from her weak, unwilling 
, government. We have demonstrated that we have the moral courage 
not to take Mexico, and we have shown by repealing the special favor 
to our coastwise ships at Panama that we have the bigness of soul to 
stand by an agreement even if we have the power to get out of it. 

Our policy of friendship to all and entangling alliances with none 

wa3 made for us by wise men a hundred years ago who had before 

them Europe in torment even as we have now. It is a sobering and 

awful sight. May we in all wisdom and humility leam>as much 

*frt)mMt as did they! 
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"I HAVE. NO ENTHUSIASM FOR WAR ; BUT I HAVE AN ENTHUSIASM 
FOR THE DIGNITY OF THE UNITED STATES" 
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PRESIDENT WILSON ON HIS 

FOREIGN POLICY 

THE PRINCIPLES THAT GUIDED HIS ADMINISTRATION IN THE MEXICAN 

SITUATION, THE PANAMA TOLLS, AND OTHER MATTERS 

AFFECTING INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

[The following pages are extracts taken from the hitherto unpublished 
stenographic reports of President Wilsons bi-weekly talks with the fVash- 
ington newspaper correspondents. They are published with the idea of 
making clear the fundamental principles which have guided the President 
in his relations with foreign powers,] 

I 
MEXICO 

A COUNTRY of the size and power of the United States 
can afford to wait just as long as it pleases. Nobody 
doubts its power, and nobody doubts that Mr. Huerta 
^ is eventually to retire.* There need be no hesitation in 
forming the judgment that what we wish to accomplish 
in Mexico will be accomplished. But these people who are in haste 
to have things done, as they say, forget that they will have to do them 
themselves. They will have to contribute brothers and sons and 
sweethearts to it if they want something done right away. If they 
are willing to wait, that will not be necessary. 

So far as the recognition of Mexico is concerned, what we are 
waiting for — what all the governments are waiting for — is the 
regular process by which they are expecting soon to establish a con- 
stitutional government. I want to say a few words about the United 
States situation, so that nothing may be done or said which will 
make it more difficult to handle than it is now; so that you will know 
exactly what is in my mind and for your guidance. The trouble is 
that we don't know what is going on in Mexico. I have reason to be- 
lieve — 1 always have to say that with regard to Mexico, because 
nothing appears to be certain — but 1 have every reason to believe 
that the reported demonstrations in Mexico City against Americans 
are fomented and manufactured by a small group of persons who are 

•The date of these remarks was March and. 
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trying to force this Government to recognize the government of Mr. 
Huerta; and there is an equal artificiality attaching to a good many 
other things that are said to be happening. Upon examination, they 
don't turn out, so far as can be ascertained at this distance, to be 
genuine. I will give you an instance: one day it was reported, upon 
the capture of some town, that a number of women were assaulted, 
and that afterward they committed suicide. We immediately tried, 
through the State Department, to get a confirmation of that or some 
means of judging whether it was true or not, through our consuls on 
the spot and in the neighborhood. We could not get any verification 
of it at all, and in my opinion it never happened. But the very 
phraseology I am using shows you our embarrassment — I say, in my 
opinion, it never happened. I don't know. And I wish you gentle- 
men might cooperate with me not only in trying to get the most exact 
information obtainable, but also in trying to keep the public from 
being misled by rumors. 

"representations" of foreign governments 

It has been said, among other things, that foreign governments are 
making representations which constitute a pressure on this Govern- 
ment. Now, that isn't true. They have conveyed to us, in the most 
informal way possible, the impressions as to the situation on the part 
of their representatives in the City of Mexico, which, you see, 
is a very different matter. So that 1 can say to you that I am in 
search of the real facts. When we get the facts, it will be possible, 
I hope, to formulate some definite course of action. Until we get 
more dependable information, there will be no change in the Adminis- 
tration policy of "hands ofl^." We hold our minds perfectly open to 
do the right and necessary thing, when we find out what that thing 
is. I think the Mexican problem is not unsolvable, by any means; 
1 think there is a very good chance for working it out. Instead of 
growing worse, it is growing better. The newspapers that say that 
things are pointing to an armed intervention or that suggest military 
action by European powers are dead wrong. There is hardly a 
possibility of either. A peaceful solution seems to be getting more 
practicable every day. One thing I can say definitely: My plans 
involve absolutely nothing that isn't friendly to Mexico. 

There are plenty of alarming rumors afloat, but you should pay 
no attention to them. Senator Bacon in the Senate the other day 
made several statements indicating that the situation was grave. He 
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said that we are facing an unspeakable danger — that 1 am facing 
an emergency greater than any other that has confronted any President 
in his time here in the Senate — far more serious than the Cuban 
situation. Of course, you must remember the object with which 
Senator Bacon was speaking. He was trying to prevent the gentle- 
men who apparently would like to make the situation a kind that could 
not be handled peacefully realize that they were playing with elements 
that they ought not to exasperate — ought not to play with. That 
was his object. It justified the very strong statement of how serious 
a mischief they might create if they insisted upon action such as they 
were suggesting. Then there is a disposition to misinterpret the 
attitude of Japan. The other day the Captain and a number of 
officers, 1 think about fifteen, from the Id^umo, the Japanese cruiser 
that has just arrived, were to go up to Mexico City and present their 
respects to the Government there, just as the British Admiral did 
when he arrived — you remember, the British Admiral Craddock; 
and the German did the same. So there was nothing novel in that 
or unusual. There are also these yarns about our sending marines 
to Mexico City. They are nothing but yarns. There isn't a word 
of truth in them. We have not been advised by Mr. O'Shaughnessy 
§/ that it was necessary to do anything of the kind; on the contrary, he \^ 
has advised us that it was not necessary. These things that 1 enter- 
tain myself by reading are inventions. In our dealings with Mexico 
we shall be open. I never play with my hand under the table. I 
am perfectly willing to play with the cards face up. 

MONROE DOCTRINE STILL STANDS . 

There is also the much discussed question of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Jn our discussions about foreign governments the Monroe Doctrine 
has not been mentioned one way or the other. There is a good deal 
of discussion as to what the Monroe Doctrine means, but no doubt. 
But the Doctrine certainly still stands. I haven't yet heard of its 
falling. 



[In the middle of April came the outrages to the American marines 
at Tampico and Admiral Mayo's demand for a salute. The long expected 
Mexican crisis seemed to have arrived; in the minds of most Americans, war 
now became inevitable. The Government landed troops at Vera Cruz and 
occupied the city. Again President Wilson is found deprecating any out- 
burst of popular passion — again he seeks the cooperation of the press in 
calming popular excitement. The following are extracts from his remarks 
to the Washington correspondents in this great crisis.] 
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I am going to go to Congress on an occasion when, strictly speak- 
ing, I am advised that it is not necessary for me to go. Of course, it 
is my desire to have their full cooperation both of thought and of 
purpose, and I am very glad to take it to them. But, as I understand 
my powers as President, 1 could take the steps necessary in a matter 
of this sort, because it would fall very short of a declaration of war, 
which lies only with Congress. Do not get the impression that there 
is about to be war with the United States and Mexico. That isn't 
the outlook at present at all. In the first place, in no conceivable 
circumstances would we fight the people of Mexico. We are their 
friend and we want to help them, in every way that we can, to recover 
their rights and their Government and their laws; and for the present 
1 am going to Congress to present a special situation and seek their 
approval to meet that specjal situation. It is only an issue between 
this Government and a person calling himself the provisional President 
of Mexico, whose right to call himself such we never have recognized 
in any way. So that I had a feeling of uneasiness as I read the papers 
this morning, as if the country were getting on fire with war enthu- 
siasm. I have no enthusiasm for war; I have an enthusiasm for 
justice and for the dignity of the United States, but not for war. And 
this need not eventuate into war if we handle it with firmness and 
promptness. 

It is possible to deal with a dictator with the navy without pre- 
cipitating war. It has been done. You have only to search the pre- 
cedents to find it has been done scores of times. For example, on 
one occasion the United States, perhaps with unnecessary emphasis, 
almost wiped out the town of Graytown just on one occasion of this 
sort. Nor is the seizure of a customs house or of a port equivalent 
to war or a declaration of war. You may remember that ports have 
been seized as security for the payment of debts without the act being 
taken as a declaration of war at all. The giving of passports to a 
charg6, as Huerta has done, does not necessarily mean war. That is 
an act which always precedes war, but war does not always follow it. 

I have not lost my patience. I think it is an act of weakness to 
lose your patience, particularly when you are strong enough to do 
what you please when it is the right time to do it. I just saw this 
happening. If these incidents went on, they might go from bad to 
worse and lead to something which would bring about a state of 
conflict; and I thought it was wise, in the. interest of peace, to cut the 
series of such incidents off at an early stage. That is the spirit in 
which I am acting. What, then, is the purpose of our naval operation 
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in Mexico? It is not, as you gentlemen seem to think — not this act, 
that is — the eh'mination of Huerta. Its purpose is to compel the 
recognition of the dignity of the United States. That is all we want 
— a full recognition of that dignity and such a recognition as will 
constitute a guarantee that this sort of thing does not happen any 
more. As I have said, I have no enthusiasm for war; but I have an 
enthusiasm for the dignity of the United States. 

II 

QUESTION OF PANAMA TOLLS 

[President Wilson has discussed with the correspondents another 
question closely affecting our foreign policy — that of the Panama tolls. 
The following extracts from President Wilson's informal talks make clear 
his attitude on this fundumental question.] 

1 would like to correct what is apparently a general impression — 
that there is anything critical in the foreign affairs of the Government, 
as regards the Panama tolls question or anything else. The state- 
ments in the newspapers to this effect do great harm. The foreign 
policy of the Government is the one field in which, if you will permit 
me to say so, you gentlemen ought not to speculate. The rumors that 
I have seen in the last couple of days are absolutely unfounded, and 
they are embarrassing the Government; that is the long and short of 
it. And I feel the thing very keenly. 1 do not think that the news- 
papers of the country have the right to embarrass their own country 
in the settlement of matters which have to be handled with delicacy 
and candor. 1 have seen it published, in one or two papers at any 
rate, that 1 as the Executive was considering certain things that had 
never come into my mind as courses of action. Now, if in dealing 
with the representative of the government concerned I rhake an en- 
tirely different proposition and let it be inferred that the other course 
never occurred to me, there is some danger that I be regarded as dis- 
ingenuous, that 1 am not saying what I really have up my sleeve, 
when I have nothing up my sleeve. It is a very serious disservice 
to the country to embarrass the foreign policy of the Government in 
that way. 1 say that without any feeling of criticism but in order 
that you may know how seriously these things affect public policy. 
With regard to domestic matters, it is a very different question, be- 
cause we are all on the inside and we can all exchange suggestions 
as to possible courses of action. But that is not true with regard to 
foreign policy. For example, you take the Japanese question or a 
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German question or a Russian question or an Italian or French ques- 
tion, and there is no such interchange of editorial and other knowledge 
between us and them as there is, for instance, between us and England. 
A great deal more of what is being thought in the United States — 
because it is thought in English — is known in England than is known 
in the other countries. I can illustrate it in this way: I once said 
at a dinner when we weffe welcoming to New York one of the repre- 
sentatives of the English Government that I doubted whether it was 
a very valid argument to say that our cordial relations with England 
were based chiefly upon our speaking the same language, because 
when, for example, a French newspaper was disagreeable about the 
United States most of us did not know about it, but that we all read 
the Saturday Review, and that, therefore, we knew the uncomfortable 
opinions which were entertained about us in some quarters of England 
very much more than we did the uncomfortable opinions of us in 
foreign countries. Of course, 1 said that in entire pleasantry, be- 
cause I knew one of the editors of the Saturday Review to be present, 
but I meant, and mean now, the point seriously. Things that affect 
foreign countries are telegraphed; the main body of our opinion goes 
unnoted amongst them : and, therefore, a vast deal of damage can be 
done by such speculations as I have seen in one or two papers, during 
the last day or two, since that conference at the White House with the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 1 take it that the newspapers do not 
want to render it impossible for me to confer with the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee; but it will be rendered impossible if, every time I 
confer with them, there is mischief to pay somewhere. 

As I told you gentlemen with the utmost frankness after that 
conference, there is no crisis that I know of anywhere unless you con- 
sider the Mexican situation as a perpetual crisis. There is no new 
phase or situation. 
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WE MUST LIVE UP TO OUR BARGAINS 



I earnestly hope that the law giving American coastwise vessels 
free passage through the Panama Canal will be repealed. We have 
made a bargain and we must live up to it. I do not take this stand, 
however, because the British Government is exercising pressure upon 
me. It is not exercising any pressure at all. Outside of the British 
protest there has been no exchange of communications between this 
Government and Great Britian regarding the tolls matter. The 
exchange of notes between the two governments occurred before I 
became President, and since then there has been nothing except an 
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informal conversation between Mr. Bryce and myself. Nor have 
there been any representations from other foreign governments on the 
subject of Canal tolls. 1 have not been approached concerning it 
by the new British Ambassador. Just before Mr. Bryce left, we 
exchanged half a dozen sentences about it, and since then it has not 
been brought up. From the first — speaking only for myself — 1 
have regarded the exemption as an unwise policy. And I think that 
most Democrats think the same way. A majority of Democrats never 
did vote for the tolls exemption in the House. There was always a 
large majority, so far as the Democratic votes went, against the tolls 
exemption in the House. So there is no new situation now, and I am 
.simply trying to go the way of the majority. But there seems to be a 
misapprehension about what 1 am asking Congress to do in regard to 
the tolls. 1 meant my message very literally. You remember my 
message was to this effect: that in my opinion it was a mistaken 
economic policy and a breach of the treaty, but that I did not come 
to urge my opinion on Congress; that I had come merely to state a 
situation which had nothing to do with the question whether it was 
a good economic policy or a breach of the treaty or not. So that 
what I am asking the men on the Hill to do is not to reverse their 
opinion as to whether it is a correct policy or a breach of the treaty 
or not, but merely to correct an international situation which has 
arisen because of this exemption and which need not exist. So that 
the men who base the whole thing upon the question whether it is a 
breach of the treaty or not are off the mark, in one sense; in another 
sense it is very pertinent to the discussion. 
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IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING OUR PROMISES WITH OTHER NATIONS 

What 1 mean by correcting an international situation is this: 
The South American Republics, if their editors speak for them, have 
voted in the matter, so to speak; and the opinion is unanimous in the 
world against us. There is a unanimous belief that the exemption 
clause is a violation of the treaty. So long as that is the case, of course, 
they are not very enthusiastic about entering into new agreements 
with us. You can see how that fact embarrasses us in making new 
treaties. Let us suppose that we were in the habit of entering into 
very handsome arrangements which we said were for the benefit of 
the whole world and of which we wished to take no selfish advantage, 
and then Congress were to take any advantage that it pleased, whether 
it was contrary to the agreement or not. What impression do you 
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think It would make on the rest of the world? You now see what I 
really meant by "questions of nearer consequence and greater deli- 
cacy" — a phrase that seems to have puzzled many people. I said 
that in my opinion the thing was a plain violation of our agreement 
with Great Britain, but that I was not seeking to impose upon Con- 
gress my opinions. 1 was explaining a situation which was to this 
effect — that however we might differ in this country there was no 
difference of opinion anywhere else in the world as to its being a breach 
of contract and that we couldn't afford to be regarded by all the rest 
of the world as not living up to our contractual agreements, particu- 
larly when we profess to make those contractual agreements in the 
interest of the whole world. It is very awkward to deal with foreign 
nations no one of "which believes that you will keep your promises 
and thinks that it has proof that you will not. That is the situation 
in a nutshell. There is a general impression on the other side that 
we sail as close to the wind as we choose in interpreting our promises, 
and, of course, that embarrasses the Administration at every turn. 
There is no pressure of any government or anything specific. 
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NO CHEESE-PARING POLICY 

Nor should the question be compromised, as some have suggested- 
In fact, it will not be compromised; it will be repealed. Moreover, 
why should we desire to satisfy the situation less than generously? 
Why should we want to be cheese-paring about it? We are big and 
powerful to do anything we please. Now, aren't we big enough to do 
the thing generously? That is what I want to know. We are too 
big to say, "We will do just as little as possible." Nor is there any 
need to compromise. The suggestion that we do so reminds me of 
a story. A friend of mine, or rather, in view of the story, I should say 
an .acquaintance of mine, was chairman of the local campaign com- 
mittee in one of the Oranges in New Jersey, and on Election Day 
toward the end of the day an old colored man came in and stood, and 
shifted, and shifted, and finally my friend, looked up and said: "Well, 
what do you want?" "Is dis Mr. Annin?" "Yes." "Is you de 
chairman of de Republican Committee?" "Yes. What do you 
want?" "Well, Mr. Annin, 1 think dar is a lot of dese niggers agoin' 
to vote de Democratic ticket." He said, "Well, what are you going 
to do about it?" The darkey said, "I think if I had about two 
dollars apiece for dem niggers, I could fix 'em." Annin said, " Look 
here, what you are proposing is in any case wrong, but when you 
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don't need the votes, it is a crime, and I don't need them." I don't 
know whether you can draw the moral or not. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM AND THE TOLLS 

Then there is the question of the Democratic platform. The 
attempt to make trouble on this point — to remove the question from 
the high plane of principle — reminds me of another story I used 
to be fond of telling of a very effective debater — I need not say 
where this happened — who sent a challenge down into a county 
very hostile to him to debate. The people down there did not like 
the job very much, but they put up the man they liked best and who 
was generally put up on such occasions, a great big husky fellow whom 
they all called "Tom." The challenger was given the first hour of the 
two hours allotted to the debate, and he hadn't got more than half 
way through his speech when it became evident that he was con- 
vincing the audience; and one of Tom's partisans in the back of the 
room cried out, "Tom, Tom, call him a liar and make it a fight." 
That is the stage this has reached. Still I am not going to fight; 
1 don't have to. 

As to the platform: I think that a platform on such a subject 
as that is necessarily related to the circumstances, and the circum- 
stances arise all over the world as well as in the United States. In 
other words, when there are elements which we cannot control in the 
situation, only those elements which we can control bind us, and I 
think that a change of circumstance changes the attitude of the 
Government and will change the attitude of the country toward it. 
The attitude of Europe on the question will be involved, the whole 
international situation and the point of view of the governments, and 
everything of that sort. 

If you will examine the platform, you will find that there are two 
planks in it, one directly, as all other declarations of a party have 
been, against subsidies, direct or indirect, or any additional burden 
laid upon the people for the sake of encouraging shipping;, and the 
other is with regard to tolls. Now, it ought not to be difficult to 
determine which should take precedence — a long established prin- 
ciple of a party or what now seems to be an exception from that long 
established practice. That is perfectly plain sailing to my mind; 
1 don't see any escape from it. Free tolls certainly is a subsidy; and 
as between the principle of the party and a policy which violates that 
immemorial principle there ought not to be much difficulty in choosing. 
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THE WAR LORD OF EUROPE, AS PORTRAYED BY HIMSELF IN HIS PUBLIC UTTERANCES 
OF THE LAST QUARTER CENTURY — A RULER "RESPONSIBLE TO GOD ALONE 

(Illustrated by photographs chiefly from Brown Brothers, New York) 



A S A result of my reading of his- 
/\ tory, I have pledged myself 

/ % never to strive after an empty 

/ \ world-rule. For what has be- 
-^ ^^ come of the so-called world- 
empires? Alexander the Great, Napoleon, 
all the great heroes of war swam in blood, 
and left behind them subjugated nations 
which rose on the first opportunity and 
brought their empires to ruin. The world- 
empire that 1 have dreamed of would 
consist in this: that, above all, the newly- 
created German Empire should on every 
side enjoy the most absolute confidence as 
a tranquil, honorable, peaceful neighbor, 
and that if history should one day tell of 
a German world-empire, or of a Hohen- 
zoUern world-rule, it should not have been 
based on conquests with the sword, but 
on . the mutual trust of nations striving 
toward the same goal." 

Despite the fact that he pointed out the 
futility of the great conquerors, the Kaiser 
made it plain that Germany's world- 
power aspirations were not to be balked 
by a peace-at-any-price policy. At the 
launching of the warship IViUelsbacb, he 
announced: "The ocean teaches us that 
on its waves and on its most distant shores 
no great decision can any longer be taken 
without Germany and without the German 
Emperor, I do not think that it was in 
order to allow themselves to be excluded 
from big foreign affairs that, thirty years 
ago, our people, led by their princes, con- 
quered and shed their blood. Were the 
German people to let themselves be 
treated thus, it would be, and forever, the 
end of their world-power; and I do not 
mean that that shall ever cease. To 
employ, in order to prevent it, the suitable 
means, if need be extreme means, is my 
duty and my highest privilege." 

Throughout his speeches three ideas 



appear consistently and continuously: the 
ambition for world-power, for ships and a 
navy to defend them; the belief in the 
German army by its preponderance and 
preparedness as the guarantor of Europe's 
peace; and the divine right and the in- 
fallibility of the HohenzoUerns. 

WORLD-POWER 

Soon after ascending the throne the 
Kaiser said: 

"The ancestor for whom I have the 
most liking, and who always shone before 
me as an example in my youth, was the 
Great Elector." He so admired this 
particular ancestor because the Great 
Elector was the first Hohenzollern who 
saw the importance of promoting trade 
and industry, acquiring colonies, shipping 
by which to trade with them, and a navy 
to defend the shipping. This policy, which 
languished for a long time, has been thor- 
oughly revised and enlarged by William 1 1 . 
As far back as 1896 the Kaiser himself 
said at Berlin: 

"The German Empire becomes a world- 
empire. Everywhere in the farthest parts 
of the earth live thousands of our fellow- 
countrymen. German subjects, German 
knowledge, German industry cross the 
ocean. The value of German goods on 
the seas amounts to thousands of millions 
of marks. On you, gentlemen, devolves 
the serious duty of helping me to knit 
firmly this greater German Empire to 
the Empire at home." 

At Aix, in 1902, in comparing the Holy 
Roman Empire with the present German 
Empire, he said: 

"Now another Empire has arisen. The 
German people has once more an Emperor 
of its own choice, with the sword on the 
field of battle has the crown been won, and 
the imperial flag flutters high in the breeze. 
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But the tasks of the new Empire are differ- 
ent: confined within its borders, it has to 
steel itself anew for the work it has to do, 
and which it could not achieve in the 
Middle Ages. We have to live so that the 
Empire, still young, becomes from year 
to year stronger in itself, while confidence 
in it strengthens on all sides. The power- 
ful German army guarantees the peace of 
Europe. In accord with the German 
character we confine ourselves externally 
in order to be unconfined internally. Far 
stretches our speech over the ocean, far 
the flight of our science and exploration; 
no work in the domain of new discovery, 
no scientific idea but is first tested by us 
and then adopted by other nations. This 
is the world-rule the German spirit strives 
for." 

Despite the guarantee of peace which 
the power of the German army offered, 
William II did not neglect to warn his 
own people and others that peace might 
be disturbed. He said to the chief burgo- 
master of Karlsruhe in 1904, when Japan 
and Russia were at war: 

" I hope our peace will not be disturbed 
and that the events that are now happen- 
ing will open our eyes, steel our courage, 
and find us united, if it should be necessary 
for us to intervene in world-policy." 

"Imperial power means sea power and 
sea power and imperial power are depend- 
ent on each other." . . . "Our future 
lies on the water." ..." The trident 
should be in our hand." . . . "We 
stand under the star of commerce." . . 
" We demand our place in the sun." 

These phrases contain the essence of 
the doctrine which the Emperor enlarged 
in many places as, for example, at Ham- 
burg in 1899: 

"A strong German fleet," he said, "is a 
thing of which we stand in bitter need." 
And he continued: "In Hamburg espe- 
cially one can understand how necessary 
is a powerful protection for German 
interests abroad. If we look around us 
we see how greatly the aspect of the world 
has altered in recent years. Old-world 
empires pass away and new ones begin to 
arise. Nations suddenly appear before 
the peoples and comoete with them, 
nations of whom a little belore tne ordinary 



man had been hardly aware. Products 
which bring about radical changes in the 
domain of international relations as well 
as in the political economy of the people, 
and which in old times took hundreds of 
years to ripen, come to maturity in a few 
months. The result is that the tasks of 
our German Empire and people have 
grown to enormous proportions and de- 
mand of me and my Government unusual 
and great efforts, which can then only be 
crowned with success when, united and 
decided, without respect to party, Ger- 
mans stand behind us. Our people, more- 
over, must resolve to make some sacrifice. 
Above all they must put aside their 
endeavor to seek the excellent through the 
ever more sharply contrasted party fac- 
tions. They must cease to put party 
above the welfare of the whole. They 
must put a curb on their ancient and in- 
herited weakness — to subject everything 
to the most unlicensed criticism; and 
they must stop at the f)oint where their 
most vital interests become concerned. 
For it is precisely these political sins which 
revenge themselves so deeply on our sea 
interests and our fleet. Had the strength- 
ening of the fleet not been refused me dur- 
ing the past eight years of my government, 
notwithstanding all appeals and warnings 
— and not without contumely and abuse 
for my person — how differently could we 
not have promoted our growing trade and 
our interests beyond the sea!" 

When the Kaiser ascended the throne 
the German fleet amounted to practically 
nothing. Despite the Kaiser's ever active 
advocacy, the Reichstag would not vote 
large naval appropriations. The present 
navy really began with the appointment of 
Admiral von Tirpitz as Minister of Marine 
in 1899. Now the German Navy is second 
only to that of Great Britain. Its creation 
has been the main bone of contention be- 
tween the English and German people. 
These relations the Kaiser discussed in 
1908, in his famous Daily Mail interview, 
as follows: 

"You English," he said, "are mad, mad, 
mad as March hares. What has come over 
you that you are so completely given over 
to suspicions quite unworthy of a great 
nation? What more can I do than I 
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have done? [ declared with al) the em- and that it is one of my dearest wishes to 
phasis at my command, in my speech at live on the best of terms with England. 
Guildhall, that my heart is set upon peace. Have 1 ever been false to my word? 
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Falsehood and prevarication are 
alien to my nature. My actions 
ought to speak for themselves, 
but you listen not to them but to 
those who misinterpret and distort 
them. That is a personal insult 
which I feel and resent. To be 
forever misjudged, to have my re- 
peated offers of friendship weighed 
and scrutinized with jealous, mis- 
trustful eyes, taxes my patience 
severely. 1 have said time after 
time that 1 am a friend of Eng- 
land, and your Press — or at least 
a considerable section of it — bids 
the people of England refuse my 
proffered hand, and insinuates that 
the other holds a dagger. How 
can I convince a nation against 
its will?" 

" 1 repeat," continued His Ma- 
jesty, "that I am the friend of 
England, but you make things 
difficult for me. My task is not 
of the easiest. The prevailing 
sentiment among large sections of 
the middle and lower classes of my 
own people is not friendly to Eng- 
land. I am, therefore, so to speak, 
in a minority in my own land, but 
it is a minority of the best ele- 
ments, just as it is in England with 
respect to Germany. That is an- 
other reason why I resent your 
refusal to accept my pledged word 
that I am the friend of England. 
I strive without ceasing to im- 
prove relations, and you retort that I am 
your arch-enemy. You make it very hard 
for me. Why is it?" 

Thereupon the interviewer ventured 
to remind His Majesty that not England 
alone but the whole of Europe had viewed 
with disapproval the action of Germany in 
allowing the German consul to return 
from Tangier to Fez. and in anticipating 
the joint action of France and Spain by 
suggesting to the Powers that the time 
had come for Europe to recognize Mulai 
Hafid as the new Sultan of Morocco. 

His Majesty made a gesture of im- 
patience. "Yes," he said, "that is an 
excellent example of the way in which 
German action is misrepresented. First, 
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then, as regards the journey of Dr. Vassel. 
The German Government, in sending 
Dr. Vassel back to his post at Fez, was 
only guided by the wish that he should 
look after the private interests of German 
subjects in that city, who cried for help 
and protection after the long absence of a 
consular representative. And why not 
send him? Are those who charge Germany 
with having stolen a march on the other 
Powers aware that the French consular 
representative had already been in Fez for 
several months when Dr. Vassel set out? 
Then, as to the recognition of Mulal 
Hafid. The Press of Europe has com- 
plained with much acerbity that Germany 
ought not to have suggested his recognition 
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until he had notified to Europe his full 
acceptance of the Act of Algeciras, as 
being binding upon him as Sultan of 
Morocco and successor of his brother. 
My answer is that Mulai Hafid notified 
the Powers to that effect weeks ago, before 
the decisive battle was fought. He sent, 
as far back as the middle of last July, an 



identical communication to the govern- 
ments of Germany, France, and Great 
Britain, containing an explicit acknowl- 
edgment that he was prepared to recog- 
nize all the obligations toward Europe 
which were incurred by Abdul Aziz during 
his Sultanate. The German Government 
interpreted that communication as a final 
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and authoritative expression of Mulai 
Hafid's intentions, and therefore it con- 
sidered that there was no reason to wait 
until he had sent a second communication 
before recognizing him as the de facia 
Sultan of Morocco, who had succeeded 
to his brother's throne by right of victory 
in the field." 

The interviewer suggested to His Maj- 
esty that an important and influential 
section of the German Press had placed a 
very different interpretation upon the 
action of the German Government, and, 
in fact, had given it their effusive appro- 



bation precisely because they saw in it a 
strong act instead of mere words, and a 
decisive indication that Germany was once 
more about to intervene in the shaping of 
events in Morocco. "There are mischief- 
makers," replied the Emperor, "in both 
countries. 1 will not attempt to weigh their 
relative capacity for misrepresentation. 
But the facts are as I have stated. There 
has been nothing in Germany's recent action 
with regard to Morocco which runs con- 
trary to the explicit declaration of my love 
of peace which I made both at Guildhall 
and in my latest speech at Slrassburg." 
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were ffited in Holland; France gave them 
a rapturous welcome. They wished to 
come to Berlin, where the German people 
would have crowned them with flowers. 
But when they asked me to receive them 
— I refused. The agitation immediately 
died away, and the delegation returned 
empty-handed. Was that, 1 ask, the 
action of a secret enemy? 

"Again, when the struggle was at its 
height, the German Government was in- 
vited by the governments of France and 
Russia to join with them in calling upon 
England to put an end to the war. The 
moment had come, they said, not only to 
save the Boer republics, but also to 
humiliate England to the dust. What was 
my reply? 1 said that so far from Ger- 
many joining in any concerted European 
action to put pressure upon England and 
bring about her downfall, Germany would 
always keep aloof from politics that could 



THE KAISER AS A HIGHLANDER 

His Majesty then reverted to the subject 
uppermost in his mind — his proved friend- 
ship for England. " 1 have referred," he 
said, "to the speeches in which 1 have done 
all that a sovereign can to proclaim my 
good will. But as actions speak louder 
than words, let me also refer to my acts. 
It is commonly believed in England that 
throughout the South African War Ger- 
many was hostile to her. German opinion 
undoubtedly was hostile — bitterly hostile. 
The Press was hostile; private opinion 
was hostile. But what of official Ger- 
many? Let my critics ask themselves 
what brought to a sudden stop, and, indeed, 
to absolute collapse, the European tour 
of the Boer delegates who were striving 
to obtain European intervention? They 
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bring her into complications with a Sea 
Power like England. Posterity will one 
day read the exact terms of the telegram 

— now in the archives of Windsor Castle 

— in which I informed the Sovereign of 
England of the answer I had returned to 
the Powers which then sought to compass 
her fall. Englishmen who now insult me by 
doubting my word should know what were 
my actions in the hour of their adversity. 

"Nor was that all. Just at the time of 
your Black Week, in the December of 
1899, when disasters followed one another 
in rapid succession, I received a letter 
from Queen Victoria, my revered grand- 
mother, written in sorrow and affliction, 
and bearing manifest traces of the anxi- 
eties which were preying upon her mind 
and health. I at once returned a sym- 
pathetic reply. Nay, 1 did more. I bade 
one of my officers procure for me as exact 
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an account as he could obtain of the num- 
ber of combatants in South Africa on both 
sides, and of the actual position of the 
opposing forces. With the figures before 
me, i worked out what I considered to be 
the best plan of campaign under the cir- 
cumstances, and submitted it to my Gen- 
eral Staff for their criticism. Then I 
dispatched it to England, and that docu- 
ment, likewise, is among the state papers 
at Windsor Castle, awaiting the serenely 
impartial verdict of history. And, as a 
matter of curious coincidence, let me add 
that the plan which I formulated ran very 
much on the same lines as that which was 
actually adopted by Lord Roberts and 
carried by him into successful operation. 
Was that, I repeat, the act of one who 
wished England ill? Let Englishmen be 
just and say! 
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" But, you will say, what of the German 
navy? Surely that is a menace to England! 
Against whom but England are my squad- 
rons being prepared? If England is not 
in the minds of those Germans who are 
bent on creating a powerful fleet, why is 
Germany asked to consent to such new and 
heavy burdens of taxation? My answer 
is clear. Germany is a young and growing 
Empire. She has a world-wide commerce, 
which is rapidly expanding, and to which 
the legitimate ambition of patriotic Ger- 
mans refuses. to assign any bounds. Ger- 
many must have a powerful fleet to protect 
that commerce and her manifold interests 
in even the most distant seas. She expects 
those interests to go on growing, and she 
must be able to champion them manfully 
in any quarter of the globe, Germany 
looks ahead. Her horizons stretch far 
away. She must be prepared for any 
eventualities in the Far East. Who can 
foresee what may take place in the Pacific 
in the days to come — days not so distant 
as some believe, but days, at any rate, 
for which all European Powers with Far 
Eastern interests ought steadily to pre- 
pare? Look at the accomplished rise of 
Japan; think of the possible national 
awakening of China ; and then judge of the 
vast problems of the Pacific. Only 
those Powers which have great navies will 
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be listened to with respect when the future 
of the Pacific comes to be solved; and if 
for that reason only Germany must have 
a powerful fleet. It may even be that 
England herself will be glad that Germany 
has a fleet when they speak together on the 
same side in the great debates of the 
future." 

The Chancellor von Biilow admitted 
in the Reichstag that the Kaiser's version 
of the war plan was not quite accurate, 
but there is no doubt that the German 
people were bitterly hostile to England, 
a hostility which was not at all lessened 
when English warships seized German ships 
along the African coast. England apolo- 
gized for the act, but that did not satisfy 
German feeling, and when Admiral von 
Tirpitz presented a bigger naval pro- 
gramme in 1900 than had ever been 



presented before, the hitherto parsimon- 
ious Reichstag suddenly became generous 
toward the navy. The new law provided 
for the first time a high-seas battle fleet, 
and the accompanying memorandum 
stated: 

"To protect Germany's sea trade and 
colonies, in the existing circumstances, 
there is only one means: Germany must 
have a battle fleet so strong that, even for 
the adversary with the greatest sea-power, 
a war against it would involve such dangers 
as to imperil its position in the world." 

As much as the Kaiser loves his navy, 
the army is still more dear to him. "The 
soldier and the anny," he said, in 1891, 
paraphrasing Bismarck's famous "blood 
and iron" epigram, "not parliamentary 
majorities and decisions, have welded 
together the German Empire. My con- 
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fidence is in the army — as my grandfather 
said at Coblenz: 'These are the gentlemen 
on whom I can rely/" 

At the completion of the first ten years 
of his reign he addressed his bodyguards: 

"The most important legacy left me by 
my grandfather and father is the army, 
and with joy and pride have I accepted it. 
To the army my first decree was issued on 
ascending the throne. To the army I now 
again address myself on entering upon the 
second decennium of my reign. . « . 

" Rarely, I believe, has so trying a time 
passed over the head of a ruler as over mine 
during these last ten years — I, who saw 
my grandfather and father die, to my deep 
sorrow, within so short a space of time. 
With grave anxiety I placed the crown 
upon my head. Everywhere I met doubt, 
and the whole world misjudged me. But 
one had confidence in me; but one be- 
lieved in me — that was the army. And 
relying upon the army, and trusting in God, 
1 began my reign, knowing well that the 
army is the main tower of strength for my 
country, the main pillar supporting the 
Prussian throne, to which God m His 
wisdom had called me." 

On January i, 1900, the Kaiser addressed 
the assembled corps of officers: 

"The first day of the new century sees 
our army — that is, our nation in arms — 
grouped around their banners, bending the 
knee to the Lx)rd of hosts. And truly, if 
anybody have special cause to bend down 
before God, it is our army. 

"A glance at our flags here suffices for 
explanation, for they embody our history. 
How did the dawn of the past century 
find our army? 

"The glorious soldiers of Frederick the 
Great had fallen asleep on their laurels, 
ossified in the trivial details of a senseless, 
antiquated dnll. led by superannuated, 
unready, and unwarlike generals; their 
officers no longer used to serious work, 
and degenerated by luxury, sloth, and blind 
self-glorification. In a word, the army no 
longer sufficed for its task. It had for- 
gotten it. Severe was the punishment 
meted out to it by Heaven, a punishment 
which likewise chastised our people. 
Thrown into the dust were we. Fred- 
erick's fame paled, and his glorious 



banners were broken. In the seven long 
years of our hard servitude God taught our 
people to gather new strength. Under 
the iron pressure of the insolent conqueror's 
heel, our people in bitter travail of spirit 
conceived the high thought that it is the 
greatest honor to devote life and property 
in military service to the fatherland. 

"My great-grandfather gave form and 
substance to this conception. New laurels 
crowned the new-bom army and • its 
banners. But it was through my grand- 
father, our great, our dead Emperor, that 
general military service became a full, a 
living reality. In quiet, persistent labor 
he drafted his system of reorganization, 
out of which, despite all opposition which 
misapprehension caused, grew our army 
of to-day. Victorious campaigns, how- 
ever, crowned his labors in unexpected 
fulness. 

"His spirit pervaded the rank and file 
of his armies, and his trust in God led 
them on to matchless victories. With 
this, his own creation, he at length drew 
together again the tribes of Germany, and 
he gave us back longed-for German unity. 
To him we owe it that through this army 
the German Empire, honored by all, once 
more occupies its destined and appropriate 
position in the council of nations. It is 
your part, gentlemen, to manifest during 
the new century the old qualities by which 
our sires have made the army great and 
invincible — simplicity and plainness in 
your style of living, absolute devotion to 
the service of the King, fullest utilization 
of all your strength and gifts, bot'.i of body 
and soul, in ceaseless toil for the develop- 
ment and drilling of our troops. 

"And as my grandfather did for the 
army, so, too, 1 mean to continue for my 
navy, in spite of all discouragement and 
misconceptions, the work of development, 
in order that the navy shall be, side by side 
with my army, of equal power and strength, 
and thus achieve for the German Empire 
at home and abroad that position which 
we as yet have not attained. 

"Jointly with both 1 hope to be one 
day in condition, trusting fully in the aid 
of God, to realize the saying of Frederick 
William I : 'If one wishes to decide some- 
thing in this world, it is not the pen alone 
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that will do it if unsupported by the power 
of the sword/" 

Even on his many peace trips from 
capital to capital, the Kaiser almost always 
gives as an example of the friendliness be- 
tween Germany and the country in which 
he is visiting, some joint action of their 
armies. In England, for example^ he 
reminds his hearers: 

"At Malplaquet and Waterloo, Prussian 
and British blood has been spilled in a 
common cause." 

In Russia: 

" We are carried back to the days when 
my grandfather, now resting in God, but 
then a young officer, received before the 
enemy^ on the battlefield^ the Order of 
St. George^ and won in the rain of bullets 
the chieftaincy of the Kaluga Regiment 
(conferred by Czar Alexander I on Willian 
I of Prussia). I remind you of these facts 
in order to drink to the glorious and joint 
reminiscences and traditions of the Russian 
and the Prussian armies. I drink to those 
who, in patriotic and hetx)ic defence of their 
country, fought at Borodino, who with us 
bled at the victorious battles of Areis-sur- 
Aube and Brienne. I drink to the brave 
defenders of Sebastopol and the dauntless 
fighters of Plevna." 

On the Kaiser's famous visit to Palestine 
in 1898 he made a speech at the tomb of the 
Sultan Saladin in which ap];)eared some 
sentences which caused much comment 
then, and may be well remembered now. 

" Deeply moved by this imposing spec- 
tacle, and likewise by the consciousness of 
standing on the spot where held sway one 
of the most chivalrous rulers of all times, 
the great Sultan Saladin, a knight sans 
peur d sans riprocbe, who often taught his 
adversaries the right conception of knight- 
hood, I seize with joy the opportunity to 
render thanks^ above all, to the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid for his hospitality. May the 
Sultan rest assured, and also the three 
hundred million Mohammedans scattered 
over the globe and revering him, their 
caliph, that the German Emperor will be 
and remain at all times their friend." 

At another time in Austria he said: 

"My people and my army keep stead- 
fast and true to the federated compact 
concluded between us, and the army is 



fully conscious of the fact that to preserve 
the peace and its blessings for our countries 
it must maintain it and wouki fight, 
shoulder to shoulder, with the brave 
Austro-Hungarian army, if that shouW 
be the will of Providence." 

And again, in 19 10, the Kaiser referred to 
his action two years previous in sustaining 
Austria-Hungary in its annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina against Russia's 
protest, as " the action of an ally in taking 
his stand in shining armor at a grave 
moment by the side Cff your most gracious 
sovereign." 

At his silver wedding anniversary, in 
1906, he said again: " My first and last care 
is for my fighting forces on land and sea/' 

DIVINE RIGHT 

In March, 1890, in a speech of the 
Kaiser's to the men at Brandenburg, oc- 
curred this passage: 

"1 look upon the people and nation 
handed on to me as a responsibility con- 
ferred upon me by God, and that it is, as is 
written in the Bible, my duty to increase 
this heritage, for which one day I shall be 
called upon to give an account; those who 
try to interfere with my task I shall crush." 

A few months later he voiced the same 
sentiments in these words: 

" It is a tradition of our House, that we, 
the HohenzoUems, regard ourselves as 
appointed by God to govern and to lead 
the people, whom it is given us to rule, for 
their well-being and the advancement of 
their material and intellectual interests." 

Four years later, at Konigsberg, the 
ancient crowning place of the Prussian 
kings, William 1 1 said : 

"The successor (referring to himselO of 
him who cf bis own right was sovereign 
prince in Prussia will follow the same path 
as his great ancestor; as formerly the first 
King (of Prussia) said, ' My crown is bom 
with me,' and as his greater son (the Great 
Elector) gave his authority the stability 
of a rock of bronze, so I , too, like my im- 
perial grandfather, represent the king3hip 
by God's grace," 

Again, in 1897, the same idea crops up in 
his speech about his grandfather at Coblenz: 

" He left Coblenz to ascend the throne 
as the selected instrument of the Lord he 
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always regarded himself to be. For us all, 
and above all for us princes, he raised once 
more aloft and lent lustrous beams to a 
jewel which we should hold high and holy 
— that is the kingship by God's grace, the 
kingship with its onerous duties, its never- 
ending, ever-continuing trouble and labor, 
with its fearful responsibility to the Creator 
alone, from which no human being, no 
minister, no parliament, no people can 
release the prince/' 

Again within the last few years at 
Konigsberg he reiterated his belief: 

" Here my grandfather," he said," placed, 
by his own right, the crown of the Kings 
of Prussia on his head, once again laying 
stress upon the fact that it was conferred 
upon him by the grace of God alone, not 
by Parliament, by meetings of the people, 
or by popular decisions; and that he con- 
sidered himself the chosen instrument of 
Heaven and as such performed his duties 
as regent and as ruler. Considering my- 
self as an instrument of the Lord, without 
being misled by the views and opinions of 
the day, 1 go my way, which is devoted 
solely and alone to the prosperity and 
peaceful development of our Fatherland." 

The Kaiser is a very devout Christian. 
He often impresses it on his army that 
without Christianity no man can be a good 
soldier. Whenever he is on board his 
yacht, the Hoben^olUm, on Sunday he 
conducts services himself. In 1900, when 
his troops were in China at the time of the 
Boxer uprising, he preached the following 
sermon: 

"Text: 2 Mos. 17th chapt. nth verse: 
'But as long as Moses held up his hands, 
praying, Israel prevailed; but when he low- 
ered his hands, Amalek prevailed. Amen." 

"An imposing picture it is which to-day's 
text presents to our souls. There is 
Israel, making its way through the desert, 
coming from the Red Sea and on toward 
Mount Sinai. But of a sudden the heathen 
Amalekite people stop their progress, and 
a battle ensues. Joshua leads the young 
men of Israel into the fray; swords rattle 
and meet, and a hotly contested, bloody 
struggle sets in, down in the vale of Rephi- 
dim. But see, while the battle moves 
hither and thither, those devout men of 
Cod, Moses, Aaron, and Hur, climb up the 



mountain-side and stretch out their hands 
toward Heaven ; they pray. Below in the 
valley the warring throng; up on the 
mountain the praying three. That is the 
warlike picture of our text. 

"And who toKlay does not understand 
what lesson it conveys? For again the 
pagan spirit of Amalek has stirred in far 
Asia, and with great cunning and power, 
with fire and murder, they seek to hinder 
the triumphal march of Christian morals, 
of Christian faith, of European commerce 
and education. And again God has or- 
dered: 'Choose men; go forth and fight 
against Amalek!' A grim, a terrible strug- 
gle has begun. Already many of our 
brothers there are in the combat; many 
more are now on their way to the hostile 
coasts. You have seen them, those thou- 
sands who, answering the call, ' Volunteers 
to the front! Who will protect the Em- 
pire?' are now gathering, and who will 
soon join in the fight with flying banners. 

"But we, remaining behind here at 
home, restricted by other and sacred du- 
ties — do we not hear the words of God, 
spoken to us, saying: 'Go up on the 
mountain-side! Lift up thine hands to the 
Most High!' The prayer of the just ac- 
complishes much if it be but said with all 
our strength and faith! 

"Well, then. Far away the ranks of 
warriors, and here at home the ranks of the 
praying — let that also be the holy battle- 
picture for to-day! Let this peaceful 
morning hour remind us of the sacred duty 
of prayer, of the sacred power of prayer. 

" The sacred duty of prayer. 

"Certainly it is an inspiriting moment 
when a ship heaves anchor with a youthful 
crew on board! Have you not seen the 
eyes of the young warriors shining? Have 
you not heard their thousand-voiced hurrah? 

" But when the coasts of our native land 
dwindle and vanish, when the ship enters 
the torrid heat of the Red Sea, or when she 
plunges into the mighty waves of the ocean, 
how often does enthusiasm vanish, too, and 
how often does strength depart ! 

" Certainly an inspiriting moment when, 
after a long journey, are seen, far in the 
distance, the straight lines of the German 
forts, and the black-white-red flag of the 
German colony becomes visible, and when 
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brothers-in-arms are awaiting your arrival 
ashore, shouting welcome in the mother- 
tongue! But later on, when begin endless 
marches under a fiery sun, and interminable 
nights, camping out in the rain, how easily 
then joy and courage ooze away! 

" Certainly a longed-for moment, that in 
which the drum beats to storm and the 
trumpets shriek to attack, when the order 
is shouted, 'On upon the enemy!' 

" But when, in the midst of thundering 
cannon and in the midst of sputtering, 
screaming shells your comrades are mow^ 
down to right and left, and when the 
enemy's batteries will not be silenced, how 
often even a brave heart begins to tremble! 

"Christians! To enable your brothers 
out there to remain of joyful heart, to per- 
sist in their duty even when it is hardest, 
not to lose courage even in the greatest 
danger, it needs more than ammunition^ 
and good weapons, more than bravery and 
enthusiasm — it needs approval and en- 
couragement from on high, else they cannot 
achieve victory. And this heavenly world 
can be unlocked solely by prayer. Prayer 
is the golden key to the treasure-chamber 
of our God. But whoever has it has also the 
promise that he who prays will also receive. 

"Or, indeed, are we to let our hands lie 
idly in our laps? Woe to us if we are to 
remain idle and impassive while they are 
doing their hard, their bloody tasks! Woe 
to us if we are to be but curious spectators 
behind the bars of the great arena while 
they struggle tensely in the grip of death! 
That were the spirit of Cain, saying cruelly, 
'Am I my brother's keeper?' That were 
treachery toward our brave brothers who 
are risking their lives! 

"No — thrice no! We will not only send 
out battalions of warriors. No! We will 
also aid them by a holy band of praying allies. 

"And how much, how many things, we 
have to ask God for our brothers going into 
the field of battle! They are to be the 
strong arm with which to punish the as- 
sassins. They are to be the mailed fist 
with which to set aright the murderous 
disorder. Their sword is to fight for our 
holiest treasures. 

" Let us, therefore, accompany them with 
our prayers upon the deep sea, upon their 
weary marches, into the thunder of battle. 
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and into the quiet of the hospital. And 
we will ask God, our Lord, to let them re- 
main strong and manful in their duty, so 
that they will fight the foe heroically and 
undauntedly, that they will bear their 
wounds bravely and without complaint, 
and God will give a blessed end to those 
who fall under fire, and will reward them — 
in short. He will make heroes of our war- 
riors, and conquerors of these heroes, and 
will lead them home again into the land of 
their fathers, the laurel wreath around 
their helmets, and the medal of honor on 
their breasts. 

The sacred power of prayer. 
Or do we not believe in the sacred power 
of prayer? Well, then, what says our text? 
'As long as Moses held up his hands, pray- 
ing, 1 srael prevailed ! ' The fervent prayers 
of Moses made the swords of the enemy dull, 
enabled his men to penetrate the hostile 
ranks like a phalanx, thus causing them to 
break and run, and pinned victory to the 
flying banners of I srael. And if the prayers 
of Moses accomplished this, is it to be 
thought that our prayers will prove of no 
avail? God has not taken back a single 
syllable from His promises. Faithful 
prayer can throw even to-day the dragon 
banner into the dust and plant the cross 
upon the walls. 

"And Moses was not the only one whose 
prayer was heeded. Look, up on the 
heights of Sodom is Abraham, interceding 
with his God, and with his prayer he saves 
Lot from the burning city. Should it, then, 
be impossible for our prayers to rescue 
our fighting comrades from the dangers 
of battle? 

"Look again, and in Jerusalem ye will 
see the young Christian community on their 
knees. Their leader, their father, lies a 
prisoner in jail. Yet with their prayers 
they summon the angel of God into jail, 
and he leads forth Peter, unscathed. 

"Are we, then, to suppose that our prayer 
will not be potent enough to open again 
the doors for those in need, for the pris- 
oners, for those pursued, and to place at 
their side a guardian angel? 

'Oh, the power, unseen unheard. 

Of a saintly pray'r! 
By the strength of faith and word 

Deeds are wrought fore'er.* 
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" Yes, the Lord liveth! Our great Ally 
still reigneth. Our God liveth, the God 
who will not allow sin and crime to triumph, 
but who will conduct His holy cause 
against a wicked people. God Almighty, 
who can seize upon the strongest walls as 
if they were cobwebs, and who can scatter 
the mightiest armies like heaps of sand; the 
compassionate, the faithful God, who bears 
upon His heart the weal or woe of every 
one of His children, and who hears every 
sigh and feels with us every sorrow. Pious 
prayer opens His fatherly hands, and they 
are filled with blessings. Fervent prayer 
unlocks His fatherly heart, and it is filled 
with love. Yes, faithful, incessant prayer 
brings down God Himself from Heaven, and 
places Him in our very midst. And if God 
is for us, who can be against us? 

"Well, then, up in the Tauem Moun- 
tains, high above all, marvelous bells are 
hanging! They are not rung by human 
hands. Still and silent they hang in sun- 
shine. But when storms arise they begin 
to swing, they begin to ring, and their 
ringing is heard far adown the valley. 

"Gcd our Lord has hung prayer-bells 
in every human heart. But, alas! in the 
sunshine and happiness of life they are 
mute and motionless. But when the 
storms of misery and disaster overtake 
us, how they do begin to ring! And many 
a comrade who had forgotten how to pray 
learns out there how to fold his hands once 
again. Misery teaches us how to pray. 
And thus, too, it shall be at home. Let 
the dark days now upon us, let the war 
clouds that have overwhelmed us, set the 
prayer-bells in rhythmic swing. Let us 
pray for our struggling brothers. And 
not only on festive occasions. No! No! 
let us pray at all times. Just as our fathers 
during war times caused the bells to ring 
every evening, baring thei» heads when the 
sound struck their ears, and praying, * Re- 
main with us, O Jesus Christ, since night 
is coming on!' so in like manner let never a 
day pass without interceding for your 
brothers at the throne of the Most High. 
Moses held up his hands on high until the 
sun went down and Joshua had smitten 
Amalek with the sharp edge of the sword. 
Our own battle • is not fought within a 
single day. But do not weary. Do net 



let your hands sink until victory is won. 
Let our prayers be a wall of fire around the 
camp of our brothers. 

"And how it will strengthen, inspire, 
encourage them, the thought: Thousands 
— nay, millions — at home bear us in their 
praying hearts. The King of all kings calls 
'Volunteers to the front! Who will pray 
for the Fatherland?' Oh! if we could say: 
'The King called, and all, all came. Let 
not a single one of us miss the summons. 
He is a man who knows how to pray.' 

"History some day will describe the 
battles of these present days. However, 
man sees but what is before his eyes, and 
he can but tell what the wisdom of the 
leaders, the courage of his men, the sharp- 
ness of the weapons have done. Eternity, 
however, will disclose to our gaze more than 
that, will show how the hidden, unseen 
prayer of the faithful and believing has 
been a great power in these battles, and 
how once more the promise of old has been 
fulfilled : ' Call upon Me in thine distress, 
and 1 will save thee.' 

"And therefore: Cease not in your 
prayers." 

On the first of August, 191 4, the Kaiser 
appeared on his balcony and commended 
the German people to a militant God in 
the approaching war: 

"A fateful hour has fallen for Germany. 
Envious peoples everywhere are compelling 
us to our just defence. The sword has 
been forced into our hands. I hope that 
if my efforts at the last hour do not suc- 
ceed in bringing our opponents to see eye 
to eye with us and in maintaining the peace, 
we shall, with God's help, so wield the 
sword that we shall restore it to its sheath 
again with honor. 

" War would demand of us an enormous 
sacrifice in property and life, but we should 
show our enemies what it means to provoke 
Germany. And now I command you to 
God. Go to church and kneel before God, 
and pray for His help for our gallant 
army." 

A few days later he opened the Reich- 
stag with these words: 

"The world has been a witness of the 
indefatigable manner in which we stood 
in the front rank during the worries and 
troubles of recent years in the endeavor 
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to spare the nations of Europe from a war 
between the great Powers. 

"The greatest perils which had arisen 
owing to the events in the Balkans ap- 
peared to have been overcome, but then 
the assassination of my friend, the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand, opened up a great 
abyss. 

" My ally, the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
was compelled to take up arms for the 
protection of his empire against the danger- 
ous agitation existing in a neighboring 
state. In pursuing its interest the Russian 
Empire stepped in the way of Austria- 
Hungary. 

"Not only our duty as an ally called 
us to the side of Austria-Hungary, but the 
great task was cast upon us at the same 
time, with the ancient community of cul- 
ture of the two empires, to protect our own 
position against the attack of unfriendly 
forces. 

"It was with a heavy heart that I was 
compelled to mobilize my army against a 
neighbor with whose troops mine had 
fought side by side on so many fields of 
battle, and with sincere regret I saw the 
breaking of a friendship to which Germany 
had been so faithful. 

"The Imperial Russian Government, 
giving way to an insatiable nationalism, 
has stepped to the side of a state which, 
through a criminal act, had brought about 
the calamity of this war. 



" That France also placed herself on the 
side of our opponent was not surprising 
to us. Only too often had our efforts to 
bring about more friendly relations with 
the French Republic come into contact 
with the expression of old hopes and with 
long-standing malice. 

"The present situation arose not from 
temporary conflicts of interest or diplo? 
matic combinations, but is the result of 
ill-will existing for years against the 
strength and prosperity of the German 
Empire. We are not pushed on by the 
desire of conquest. We are moved by the 
unbending desire to secure for ourselves 
and those coming after us the place on 
which God has put us. 

"My Government and, above all, my 
Chancellor, tried until the last moment 
to prevent the worst happening. In en- 
forced self-defense, with clear conscience 
and clean hands we grasp the sword. 

" To the peoples and races of the Germart 
Empire my appeal goes forth to stand 
together fraternally with our allies in 
defense of that which we have created in 
peaceful work. 

" Following the example of our fore- 
fathers, firm and faithful, earnest and 
chivalrous, humble before our God and 
ready to fight when in face of the enemy, 
let us confide ourselves to the everlasting 
Almighty, who will strengthen our defense 
and conduct it to a good end." 
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A. RUSTEM BEY 

TUSCSH AXBA8SADOE TO THB CXTRD 8TA1I8 



THE Editorsof theWoRLD'sWoRK 
have asked me to contribute an 
article dealing with Turkey as 
an element in the present Euro- 
pean situation. I gladly place 
before the American public, whose sources 
of information concerning Europe and 
more especially its southeastern comer 
are generally tainted, a statement de- 
fining the conditions governing to-day 
or likely to govern at a later stage the 



attitude of th^ country 1 represent. In 
doing so 1 have been frank to the point of 
bluntness and express in human terms the 
strong emotions 1 could not fail to feel at 
this time. This may be a departure from 
diplomatic conventions, but I strongly 
believe that, in this solemn hour, when the 
destinies of Europe, of which the Ottoman 
Empire still forms part, are passing 
through a fiery furnace, it would be a great 
mistake for those holding responsible posi- 
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tions to maintain the cult of worn-out forms 
and formulae. If further complications, that 
is to say further horrors, are to be avoided, 
those representing their respective coun- 
tries should not indulge in the circumlo- 
cutions and the dilution of terms which 
are so customary in official style, but should 
make bold statements forcibly reflecting 
the feelings of their nations. 

Two weeks ago Turkey was credited 
with the intention of declaring war on 
Greece. This has not come to pass. 
To-day [this article was written on August 
29thL she is represented as being on the 
point of actively joining Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. Should this be true it 
would mean that a radical change has 
taken place in the policy of the Sublime 
Porte which, as defined in several official 
declarations on her part, was that of neu- 
trality up to the 15th of August. Having 
been cut off from code communication 
since then with my Government, 1 am not 
in a position to make a definite statement 
as to any developments in the situation. 
But 1 am loath to believe that my country 
will plunge into the fray. I beg and pray 
that the necessity for such a portentous 
decision may not have arisen. If, how- 
ever, Turkey has really resolved to throw 
her weight into the Austrian-German side 
of the scales it will be largely due to the 
exasperation and despair caused through- 
out the length and breadth of the land by 
the transfer to the British flag of the two 
dreadnaughts which were building for her 
in England, the latest — 1 wish 1 could say 
^he last — of a long series of attacks by 
Great Britain on Turkish interests and 
feelings. Whether Great Britain had or 
had not the right to take over these ships is 
immaterial. To her, who enjoys an over- 
whelming superiority over Germany at sea 
besides acting in conjunction with two 
other naval Powers against her, they were 
unnecessary. To Turkey they meant 
everything by reason of the independence 
they would have conferred upon her in 
regard to Greece. At the very least G reat 
Britain should have paid for them on the 
spot. She has not settled the account 
yet, contenting herself with making liberal, 
very liberal promises of compensation 
— after the war! 



That Great Britain should have adopted 
a course of systematic hostility to Turkey 
— a string of other instances of this kind 
is to be found in the loud and ostentatious 
support she gave to the Balkan Allies all 
through the Balkan crisis, in flagrant 
violation of her treaty engagements pledg- 
ing her to defend the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire, the while adding insult to 
injury — is the strongest proof among 
many others of the narrow-mindedness 
and prejudice with which her later-day 
statesmen, so different alas! from the 
Palmerstons, the Salisburys, the Disraelis, 
deal with vital problems. The after ef- 
fects of the present struggle, whether it 
end in triumph or in defeat for the Triple 
Entente, will open their eyes to the folly 
of a policy aiming at the weakening of 
Turkey and her humiliation — that Turkey, 
who has tried hard to remain a friend 
of Great Britain despite all. But it will 
be too late and they will stand condemned 
before the British nation of the grossest 
misconception of its interests. At least 
let them refrain at this, maybe the elev- 
enth hour, when everything is in the bal- 
ance, from addressing threats to Turkey. 
This will be only adding one more to the 
long list of errors in their attitude toward 
that country. 

In proof of the accuracy of my descrip- 
tion of the attitude of Great Britain to- 
ward Turkey I will quote the following 
extracts from statements made at the 
Ottoman Association in London on the 
nth of February last, all by Englishmen 
of high standing: 

Sir Thomas Barclay, (who presided): 
". . . . If Turkey needed us, we, on 
the other hand, needed Turkey. She 
formed part of that neutral zone which 
generations of our ablest statesmen had 
considered necessary for the defence and 
consolidation of our Indian Empire. She 
also formed part of the line of communi- 
cation to that Australasia which was 
destined to be another North America for 
the Anglo-Saxon race. We had, therefore, 
political interests of the greatest magnitude 
in the maintenance of the integrity of 
Turkey. We had also great economic in- 
terests which would be lost if Turkey 
should pass under the dominion of any 
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other industrial state or states. The in- 
terest of this country in every respect was 
that we should remain the friend x)f Turkey 
and of Turkish regeneration. (Cheers) 
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SirJohnD. Rees, M. P.: ". . . He 
had the highest admiration for the Turk 
and was at a loss to account for the lack 
of sympathy exhibited of late toward him 
. . . . He hoped that with the forma- 
tion of the Association a new era would be 
commenced and that our old traditional 
friend, the Turk, would once more be 
appreciated/' 

Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall: ". . • 
Why was Turkey shut out from the decent 
money markets of the world? Why was 
the French loan stilt withheld? Simply 
because Turkey showed a fierce determin- 
ation to resist th6 further degradation of 
her country. She was determined to do 
the work that England was by treaty 
bound to do for her, to maintain 'her in- 
tegrity. We should have secured to 
Turkey fair financial tr^tment, which was 
all she needed to become again thestrbngest 
bulwark of our Indian Empire. . . ." 

Mr. Harold Cox indved': "That this 
meeting regrets that the recent J^olicy of 
Great Britain has the appearance of having 
been persistently directed against the 
Turkish Empire. . . . In his judg- 
ment Sir Edward's foreign policy had been 
marked by a long series of di^astmits blun- 
ders. Take, first, what was said before the 
war. It was stated that war should not 
result in any territorial readjustments 
because everybody believed that Turkey 
was going to win. Afterward the Powers 
forgot their resolution and allowed the 
Balkan States to take the greater part of 
Turkey In Europe. Then when the Turks 
occupied Adrianople, first Sir E. Gray and 
then Mr. Asquith ordered them to clear 
out, because they were so instructed by 
Russia. Turkey remained in Adrianople. 
So England had been dishonored by try- 
ing to deprive Turkey of winning back 
out of her famous cities and having failed. 
We now had the question of the Islands 
and Albania. The /^gean Islands must 
go to Greece because there was a consider- 
able Greek population. Suppose there 
was a considerable German population in 



the Isle of Wight, as there was in summer, 
was the Isle of Wight to be handed over 
to the German rule? (Laughter.) These 
Islands were essential to the defence of the 
Dardanelles, yet we threatened to use force 
in order to compel Turkey to give them 
up. The whole of our foreign policy since 
Sir Edward Grey went to the Foijeign 
Office had been marked by subservience 
to Russia; it had been to keep Turkey 
weak in order that she might be ready 
when Russia wanted to swallow her; 
When Turkey asked for Englishmen to 
help in Armenia Sir E. Grey refused be- 
cause Russia wished to keep Armenia in a 
state x>f disorder. And disonder meant 
robbery, rape, and murder. At the present 
moment England, professedly a Christian 
Power, was conniving at those crimes in 
order that it might be a mouthful for the 
Russian Empire. • • ." 

The Hon. Walter Guiness, M, P.. 
seconded the resolution,, which was sup« 
ported by Professor £. D. Browne and 
carried unanimously. • 

turkey's relations TQ GERMANY 

Yes, if Turkey breaks with the Triple 
Entente it will be largdy through the fauU 
of Great Britain, whose seizure of the. two 
Turkish ships shows that the Ottoman 
Empire has nothing to hope and every- 
thing to fear from ber. When she declared 
that she meant to observe a strict neutrality 
she was perfectly sincere. It is true that 
she ordered at the same time a general 
mobilization, but this was in the oature 
of a precautionary measure destined to 
safeguard the security of' her . territories. 
A painful experience has taught her that 
she is denied in practice, the guarantees of 
international law and that she can be at any 
time the sudden victim <!>f armed aggres^ 
sion. It is because she would not allow 
herself any more to be, overtaken by such 
a contingency that she called her entire 
manhood to arms. It is also true that a 
German mission headed by General Liman 
von Sanders is in charge of the reorganiza- 
tion of her land forces, but that does not 
mean, as some believe,, and others, less 
ingenuous, affect to believe^ that she has 
abdicated into its hands. Indeed, if ^ver 
there was a soldier who was jealous, of his 
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authority and a Turk who was nothing but 
Turk, it is the young and famous Minister 
of War, Enver Pasha'. To speak of him 
and such other members of the Turkish 
Cabinet as Prince Said Halim Pacha 
Talaat Bey, Djemal Pacha, Djavid Bey — 
all men of strong and original minds and 
intense patriotism — as tools of the Kaiser 
and his representatives, is an absurd per- 
version of fact proceeding from brains 
obsessed with the fear of Germany. 

Besides, there is also a large British 
naval mission in Turkey, and a consider- 
able number of French specialists are in 
her employ. 

No doubt, Turkey has a great regard for 
Germany, as it seems to me cv^ry other 
nation must have which is not absolutely 
blinded by prejudice; and may have con- 
sidered at one time or another the advis- 
ability of cooperating with her; but she is 
not at her beck and call, and ha^ never 
been. She has not been "hypnotized" 
— as the operation has been called — by 
her diplomatists and soldiers, which if it 
were the case would only mean that they 
are cleverer than their rivals. Rather 
have Cheat Britain and France,' especially 
the latter, hypnotized themselves into the 
nightmare that Germany is everywhere 
in possession of men's minds and souls. 
Germany'* attitude toward Turkey has 
not always been above reproach; but that 
of the other great Powers has been much 
less So; and when, two years ago, the 
whole of Europe and, 1 am sorry to add, 
'America, saw in what was considered to 
be the agony of Turkey an opportunity 
for pouring contumely and obloquy upon 
her, for insulting and mocking her — truly, 
the sorriest exhibition Christianity and 
Occidentalism ever gave to the world — 
Germany, a4one of the group of nations 
claiming to be the gukles of humanity, 
•found words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment for that distressed country. The 
Turks, who may serve as a model in this as 
in several other respects to mafty another 
nation priding itself upon the superiority 
of its civilization, .know how to be grate- 
ful, but they cannot afford to pay their 
debt to Germany in this connection by 
drawing the sWord in her behalf.- Pav- 
ticipation in a war can be determined 



only by the call of vital interests or 
loss of poise resulting from unend' rable 
provocation. In what degree the one or 
the other or both have operated to bring 
about a departure on the part of Turkey 
from her original attitude in relation to the 
struggle between the two systems of Pow- 
ers in Europe, 1 repeat, I have no means of 
ascertaining. 

THE iBGEAN ISLANDS 

a t 

Another question which presents coi>- 
siderable interest is whether Turkey will 
take advantage of the splendid opportun- 
ity offered to her to recover Mytilene, 
Chio, andSamos, which fell into the hands 
of Greece during the first Balkan war with 
the other islands of the /Egean not occu^ 
pied by Italy. 

Turkey has not bowed and will not bow 
to the arbitrary decision d the great Pow^ 
ers of Europe leaving the/Greeks in posses* 
sion of these three islands; Their popula- 
tion is no doubt Greek, but they form part 
of the geographical system of Asia Minor, 
and, owing to their proximity to its coast, 
they would certainly be usedbythe chau^ 
vinistic propounders- of: the "Great Idea'' 
as bases for bringing into existence the same 
revolutionary agitation among the .Greek 
population fringing the mainland as was 
created and kept up so successfully at the 
expense of Turkey by Greeks^ Bulgars, 
and Serbs • in ' Macedonia. • Greek imper- 
ialism/which is founded on the pretensions 
of a race Numbering at the very outside 
7,ooo,ooD, whose principal quailities are 
gesticulation and declamation, does not 
seriously threaten Constantinople, whose 
capture is also modestly included in its 
programme. But with Mytilene, Chio, 
and Samos governed from Athens it could 
make itself : dangerously felt in Anatolia. 
A minor, but still intolerable,, inconven- 
ience would result to Turkey from the 
possession of these islands by the Greeks 
in the irresistible inclination of the race 
for contraband trade. ^ For these reasons, 
but more especially for the first, Turkey 
is absolutely bent upoa^ reestablishing hoc 
rule in the islands in question, a rule which 
meant a very liberal autonomy for its in- 
habitants before as it will mean h^eafter. 
To her their recovcM'y is, synonymous with 
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her survival as an independent state. So 
much for the importance they have in her 
eyes. That, on the other hand, the pres- 
ent situation is an extremely favorable 
one for immediate action in accomplish- 
ment of her decision will be gathered from 
the following facts. Lastly, Servia, Greece's 
only ally in the Balkao Peninsula, is busy 
fighting a great Power. Besides, this alli- 
ance is founded on an even less solid basis 
than that which exists between Austria- 
Hungary and Italy. No sooner had the 
two countries exchanged signatures pledg- 
ing one another to amity and co5peration 
than they started erecting fortifications 
against one another on their common 
frontier. The fact is that Servia, debarred 
as she is from gaining direct access to the 
Adriatic, has formed secret plans to wrest 
from Greece the narrow strip of territory 
which to-day separates her from Salonica, 
and Greece, to whom the installation of 
Servia in the province of Monastir be- 
came from the day of its consummation 
a source of national heartburning, is also 
thinking of the campaign that will trans- 
fer to her this territory which, ethnograph- 
ically speaking, is really neither Greek 
nor Servian but Turkish and Bulgarian. 
Roumania, on the other hand, has already 
ceased to be a sincere supporter of the 
treaty signed under her dictation in her 
capital only a year ago, as the result of her 
intervention in the second Balkan war, 
when all the parties to it were exhausted — 
an achievement of opportunist diplomacy 
aiming at the maintenance of the balance 
of power in the Balkans through the legis- 
lation of Servian and Greek conquests as 
against Turkey and Bulgaria. 

Why this rapid retraction? Because so 
far as Greece is concerned the massacre five 
months ago, in a place called Koritza, of 
Koutzo-Vlaks (Macedonian Roumanians) 
including their bishop, by local Greeks who 
had rebelled against Albanian rule under 
the leadership of oificers and with the help 
of soldiers from the Greek army, reminded 
her sharply of the deep-seated antagonism 
existing between the two countries and, so 
far as Servia is concerned, because Rou- 
mania realized, on second thought, her 
first having been formed somewhat hastily, 
that an aggrandized Servia flanking her to 



the west when she is already flanked to the 
East by the gigantic patron of the smaller 
Slav state, was not precisely a neighbor 
whose fortunes called for her protection. 
The further prospects of expansion, which 
the eventual defeat of Austria-Hungary 
holds out to Servia, have made her im- 
provised solicitude for the latter? inter- 
ests entirely cool off. Indeed, there are 
indications since the outbreak of hostilities 
that she is drawing close to Turkey and Bul- 
garia. Montenegro, the Lilliputian King- 
dom in the northwestern comer of the 
Balkan peninsula, which would not count 
in any case except as an instance of ex- 
traordinary blustering and theatrical pos- 
turing, is engaged in "annexing" Bosnia 
and Herzegovina from Austria, The only 
Balkan country which is free to dispose 
of its resources as it chooses, Bulgaria, 
has entirely made up her differences with 
Turkey. Not only is this the case but the 
result of the second Balkan war has 
brought about a close community of views 
between the two countries. Turkey has 
come to consider her continental losses 
as a good riddance, so that the passionate 
desire of Bulgaria to recover from Greece 
some of the territory taken from Turkey, 
but ceded to the former under the compul- 
sion of defeat in the second Balkan war, 
does not clash with Turkish aspirations, 
which are directed only toward the re- 
occupation of the strategically important 
/tgean islands. In one word the short- 
lived "Christian" alliance of the Balkans 
has no more chance of resuscitation than 
the dead of the second Balkan war which 
brought it to an end. 

How could it, when the different Chris- 
tian sects, meeting in Jerusalem, have 
repeatedly fought with one another in the 
very precincts of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
have been prevented from continuing to 
profane the shrine with these scenes of san- 
guinary violence only by the permanent 
presence of a squad of Turkish soldiers, who, 
with fixed bayonets, keep them apart? — 
Truly an eloquent commen t, more eloquent 
even than the massacres committed by 
the Balkan States. 

Thus the great Powers being engaged 
in war, with the exception of Italy which 
must give undivided attention to what is 
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going on in central Europe, and Greece 
being condemned to isolation, the situa- 
tion is politically very favorable to Turkish 
action. The Turkish army of toklay is a 
vastly superior instrument to that with 
which Turkey fought the allies and de- 
feated Bulgaria. Yes, Turkey defeated 
Bulgaria at Tchataldja as a result of which 
Bulgaria siud for peace. But this is an- 
other story. Thanks to the transfer of 
the Goeben and Breslau to the Turkish flag, 
which gives Turkey to-day the same super- 
iority in the /tgean which the Averoff gave 
to Greece during the first Balkan war, the 
former can attack the latter on the sea 
with every chance of success. This is a 
highly dramatic change in the relation 
to one another of the two rivals for naval 
supremacy in that part of the world, which 
has something almost providential in it, 
since it not only shows Greece deprived of 
all the advantages which she expected to 
derive from the acquisition of the Idaho 
and Mississippi, but compensates Turkey 
for the loss of the Sultan Osman and Rich- 
adii, taken over by England just as they 
were going to be delivered to her. No 
doubt these two ships represent a fighting 
power which is considerably superior to 
that of the Goeben and her companion, but, 
whereas the former might not have reached 
Turkish waters, the latter, called by new 
names and flying the Star and Crescent, are 
safely anchored at Constantinople. This 
is the first smile Fortune has bestowed upon 
Turkey for many a year and the first frown 
she has cast on Greece, to whom it should 
be an indication of the proverbial fickle- 
ness of the goddess. If Greece was vic- 
torious in 1912-13, which was largely, al- 
most exclusively, the effect of luck, she 
was very thoroughly beaten by Turkey in 
1897, when the Fates looked on impartially. 
Her intransigent policy in regard to the 
contested islands and the general arrogance 
of her attitude toward Turkey may bring 
upon her an even greater chastisement. 

Thus the political as well as the mil- 
itary situation is favorable to immediate 



Turkish action in view of the recovery 
from Greece of her lost islands. And yet, 
I feel sure she will not move. The reason 
is very simple. She must husband all her 
resources and keep them intact so as to be 
in the best possible position to meet an 
aggression on the part of some great Power 
which at the end of the present struggle 
may feel free and disposed to attack her. 
And this constitutes a third contingency in 
the present situation. More than one Euro- 
pean Power has still designs on Tur- 
key. Great Britain swooped on Egvpf in 
1884 and has practically annexed tliat 
essentially Mussulman territory, in fla- 
grant violation of the Treaty of Berlin, 
than which a more solemn internatioiial 
pact has never been concluded and which* 
drawn up largely under her oictation, 
pledged her, with the other great Euro- 
pean Powers, to respect themselves and 
defend against others the territorial in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire, Italy 
proceeded in the same violently arbitrary 
manner in regard to Libya. What guar- 
antee has Turkey that she is not exposed 
to some new act of spoliation on the part 
of one or the other of the great Powers of 
Europe, some of which are denouncing 
Germany very loudly for her violation 
of Belgian neutrality but are themselves 
among the greatest treaty breakers of the 
world? 

In this connection I would add that if 
Turkey is again assailed by a great Power 
she will fight with the determination and 
heroism of despair, and i, for one, would 
strongly advise her, no matter who her 
adversary, to call to her assistance the 
whole Mussulman world. Yes, a new 
attack upon Turkey, proceeding as it 
would from the fact that she is practically 
outlawed because she is Mussulman, would 
justify in unfurling the Green Banner of 
the Prophet — proclaiming a Holy. War. 
Even so she might fall, but this would be 
sowing the seeds of an even more exten- 
sive and desperate struggle than the one 
that is raging to-day. 
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AGREAT army in the field is 
one of the most cumbersome 
machines yet devised by man. 
On one hand it represents the 
maximum of human force and 
brutal power of destruction; on the other 
it is sensitive to certain threats and influ.- 
tnces to a degree that is almost incredible. 
The movements of an army are hedged 
about with innumerable restrictions. They 
can be made only in certain directions and 
under certain conditions^ and if these 
change unexpectedly the entire scheme 
must as a rule be altered completely. Two 
opposing armies do not resemble two 
gladiators shifting their position at will 
in an arena, but can best be likened to two 
fencers fighting on a single plank across 
an abyss. They can thrust or parry, ad- 
vance or retreat within an area of extra- 
ordinary limitation, but if they fail to 
keep their footing their destruction is 
certain. 

Every great army possesses a General 
JStaff, composed of picked officers whose 
function is to study military conditions 
in time of peace and to formulate plans 
of campaign for war that are comprehen- 
sive enough to embrace, so far as the hu- 
man mind can foresee, all conditions under 
which the nation's forces can be called 
upon to operate and to provide against all 
possible contingencies. The primary ob- 
ject of all plans of campaign is the destruc- 
tion of the enemy's armies, because they 
represent the principal obstacle to be 
overcome and, once disposed of, the task 
of capturing fortresses or important cities 
either by siege or by starving them into 
submission is a secondary consideration 
and usually merely a matter of time. On 
the General Staff also devolves the task of 



selecting the territory through which the 
armies will move and where they will en- 
counter the enemy. This is known as the 
"theatre of operations," and in it are to 
be found certain " strategic points," places 
which are important to seize or wliere de- 
cisive actions may be fought. Their de- 
cisiveness may arise from two causes: first, 
from their being points or lines of perman- 
ent geographical importance — for ex- 
ample, Paris and the rivers Oise and Mame 
in northern France; the Meuse, Li^ge, 
Namur, and Antwerp, in Belgium; the 
Mosel, Coblenz, Mainz, Leipzig, and Ber- 
lin, in Germany; Brest-Litovsk and 
Kovno in western Russia; and Vienna 
and the Danube in Austria — and, sec- 
ondly, from the relation which certain 
localities bear to the positions and opera- 
tions of the respective armies. Generally 
speaking, the points in this latter category 
are situated on the enemy's flanks, for 
the reason that their possession facilitates 
cutting the adversary off from his base of 
supplies and from his secondary armies 
without exposing one's self to a similar 
risk. As a rule every capital, being lo- 
cated at the converging of the main roads 
of that country, is a strategic point whose 
importance is enhanced by political and 
sentimental reasons. Defiles and passes 
are also strategic points when they con- 
stitute the only avenues leading to places 
of importance in the theatre of operations. 
Deserts and swamps, being often impas- 
sable, may often be strategic points. In 
this connection it is interesting to notice 
that an invasion of northern France, with 
Paris as the objective, is facilitated by the 
rivers converging near the capital, which 
prohibit the French from using them as 
lines of defense, whereas a movement 
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against Beriin undertaken from any direc- 
tion except the northeast or southeast 
must necessarily be hampered by the num- 
ber of rivers to be crossed and opposition 
which may be encountered at each one. 

Strategy is the art of manceUvering 
troops in the theatre of oper:;tions and 
beyond the presence of the enemy; tactics, 
that of handling troops in actual contact 
with an enemy. Other things being equal. 



the strongest force will always win, and 
the object of strategy is to place at the 
decisive point or points in the theatre of 
operations forces superior in number to 
those of the adversary. The aim of 
strategy never changes, and the true test 
of strategic operations is successful battle 
wherein the adversary's forces are deprived 
of the power of further resistance. The 
final stroke is the pursuit which completes 
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gable river constitutes the best single base, 
especially if it be well fortified and have 
several points for crossing protected by 
bridge-heads. The longer the base the 
greater the advantage to be derived there- 
from, in that it permits movements to be 
made from any point of its entire length 
and renders^ it more dHficalt for the army 
to be cut off from it, but conversely it is 
harder to protect than a short base. I n the 
present war the principal German base b 
the Rhine, and advances can be made from 
any point between Basle on the south to 
the point where it enters Holland on the 
north. Even more advantageous is a 
double base, which is one forming a re-en- 
tering angle, one face of which projects 
along one side of the theatre of operations. 
The reason is obvious, since it permits an 
advance to be made from either side of 
the angle. To illustrate: Once the Ger- 
mans are in complete possession of Bel- 
gium, they will have a double base, the 



Rhine forming one side of the angle and 
Belgium the other. The longer the Bel- 
gian side the more easily they can threaten 
the left flank and rear of the Allies within 
the angle. A strong frontier with natural 
or artificial barriers offers a solid base, 
although inferior to those just described. 
As an army moves forward it may form 
additional bases — called secondary or 
eventual bases — in order to supplement 
its main base, but these need not neces- 
sarily be paralled to the principal base. 
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CHEVAUX-DE-FRISB 
LIKE WIRE ENTANGlEHEIfrs THESE ARB USED TO HAMPER THE ADVANCE OP AN ENEMV TOWARD FORTI- 
FICATIONS 

Zones of operation comprise a certain eration are those followed by two or more 

part of the theatre of war traversed by an independent armies operating from differ- 

army having a fixed goal, regardless of ent points of the same frontier or base, such 

whether such an army operates singly or in as will be used in the present war by the 

conjunction with other armies. Germans against the French and by the 

The direction whereby an army ad- Russians against the Germans and Austri- 



vances from its base is known as the " line 
of operations," and this direction is largely 
determined by the configuration of the base 
or bases. Lines of operation are of several 
sorts: simple, double, interior, exterior, 
concentric, divergent, deep, secondary, and 



ans. The most important are "interior 
lines": that is, those used by one or more 
armies in a central position when acting 
against adversaries outside that position. 
An excellent illustration would be the lines 
to be employed by the Germans in case 



accidental. The tenns explain themselves they are hemmed in and attacked simul- 
with two exceptions. Double lines of op* taneously by the Russians on the east and 
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ihe Allies on the west. The advantage 
conferred by interior lines lies in their 
enabling the possessor to concentrate on 
any given point a greater mass than that 
of his opponents for the reason that he 
has a shorter distance to move and the 
intercommunication between the parts of 
his forces is closer than that of the enemies 
operating on exterior lines. The crux 
of a good plan of campaign is the selection 
of a line of operations so located as to per- 
mit the placing in action at the decisive 
point of greater numbers than the enemy. 
Such a line should be directed to a point 
beyond the enemy's flank but not so far 
behind him that he will readily comprehend 
its purpose and be prepared to frustrate 
it by a counter-stroke. 

The line of communications — the one 
by which all supplies are forwarded from 
the principal or secondary base to the 
army — is usually identical in direction 
with the line of operations. One of the 
greatest proofs of skill in war is the ability 
so to combine one's own march as to seize 
the enemy's communications without losing 
one's own. As no army can long exist 
when cut off from its supplies, whether of 
food, ammunition, or reinforcements, every 
general is compelled to safeguard his line 
of communications to the utmost of his 
ability. Napoleon declared that for every 
look he directed to the front he took three 
to the. rear. The simplest method to 
protect one's own line of communications is 
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to keep the centre of one's army at right 
angles to the extremity of that line nearest 
the enemy, but, as is obvious, such a course 
restricts the movements greatly. On the 
other hand, strategic considerations some- 
times render advisable a change of front 
by pivoting on a certain point, which re- 
sults in the formation of an army parallel 
to the line of communications. Under 
such circumstances the utmost care must 
be talien to strengthen the wing or flank 
from which the line of communications 
extends back to the base, lest the enemy 
break through on that side and sever the 
army from its supplies. 

A "strategic front" is that embraced 
between certain important positions facing 
the enemy and Occupied successively by an 
army as it advances in the theatre of oper- 
ations. The criterion of a great general is 
his ability to keep the strategic front of his 
columns extended as much as practicable 
without unduly exposing them until they 
are in actual contact with the enemy. By 
so doing he deceives his adversary as to 
his real objective as well as permits his own 
troops to move more rapidly without con- 
gestion and to secure supplies from a larger 
extent of territory. Once a conflict is 
impending the troops must be massed, the 
cardinal rule being, "Separate to hve, 
concentrate to strike," 

An army has two wings or flanks, one of 
which is its "strategic flank," in other 



ARMORED TURRET RAISED FOR FIRING 

words the one which, if threatened, turned, 
or broken through, more surely imperils its 
line of communications and its retreat. 
Advances can be made in either one or 
more columns, the heads of which are kept 
at about the same level, in echelon — a 



formation resembling steps viewed from 
the side — or in "lozenge formation "(dia- 
mond shaped) — the one used by Napoleon. 
When an army advances against an enemy, 
it is preceded by a "screen" or advanced- 
guard composed of cavalry, horse artillery. 
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and air craft, which can obviously move 
faster than infantry. Its rSle is threefold: 
first, to ascertain all possible information 
about the enemy; second, to establish 
contact with him — often called "feeling 
for the enemy"; and, third, to mask the 
march of its own army. It is followed by 
certain infantry called advanced-guards, 
and behind them moves the bulk of the 
army in close columns, the ammunition 
wagons, supply and baggage trains bring- 
ing up the rear. In battle formation the 
front is composed of the skirmish line, fol- 
lowed in turn by successive lines, and the 
reserve which is used only in a crisis or to 
determine the fate of the battle, and in 
the rear are placed the ammunition, supply, 
hospital, and baggage trains. 

Napoleon, in his discussion of Csesar's 
campaigns, declared that the Roman con- 
queror always sought "to keep his forces 
united, not to be vulnerable on any point, 
to move with rapidity on important points 
, . . to give himself all the chances 
possible to insure his victory on the field 
of battle — i. e., there to unite all his 
troops." 

The campaigns of all great commanders 
have been notable for five strategic char- 
acteristics: (i) the initiative at the com- 
mencement of hostilities; (2) one line of 
operations; (3) unity of forces; (4) rapidity 
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of movement on decisive points; and (5) 
concentration for battle. 

It is not my purpose to enter upon an 
elaborate discussion of the relative merits 
of offensive or defensive operations. To 
make war is to attack, and the offensive 
at the beginning of operations offers the 
most favorable means for making a com- 
bined movement upon a decisive point 
with greatly superior forces. Tactically 
considered, the defense may or may not be 
the more advantageous according to cir- 
cumstances; strategically, the offensive 



anced by the great advantage conferred by 
the initiative consistently and thoroughly 
pushed through to its goal. 

The second great principle is that of one 
line of operations — the truth of which has 
tteen recognized by military men in all 
ages. In this connection one must be 
careful not to confuse the various roads 
traversed by the different columns with the 
line of operations, which is the general 
direction followed by the army. The diffi- 
culty of ascertaining at the opening of 
hostilities the exact decisive point where 
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always has been, and probably always will 
be, the superior, since the defense must 
necessarily always await with uncertainty 
the development of the attack and sub- 
sequently conform to it. Even as a means 
of defense, the initiative is greatly pref- 
erable to a passive attitude. The princi- 
pal inconveniences of the offensive lie in 
its constantly decreasing power, in the 
comparative difTiculty of supply, and in the 
necessityofguardinga long line of commun- 
ications when the invader has penetrated 
far into the enemy's country. These dis- 
advantages are more than counterbal- 
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two or more lines of operation should con- 
verge makes it almost impossible to obtain 
that unity of action which is indispensable 
in war. When one part of an army oper- 
ates by one line and another part of the 
same army uses a different line, the enemy 
is given a capital opportunity to be the 
stronger at the decisive point and to defeat 
them in detail — that is, separately. " In- 
terior lines" come under this same head- 
ing, and the tremendous advantage they 
confer has already been emphasized. 

The third great principle is that of the 
unity of forces. An army may be likened 
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to a bundle of sticks; united and closely 
bound together, they will prove formid- 
able; separated, they are easily broken. 
"United we stand, divided we fall" is a 
sound motto for every general. Napoleon 
declared that "in order for an army to 
fight it must be united," and no military 
man dreams of questioning the soundness 
of this doctrine. For that reason every 
commander seeks to keep his forces in a 
compact mass lest the enemy penetrate be- 



ment. The more mobile an army the 
greater its chance of success, or, as Napo- 
leon so aptly said, "The strength of an 
army, like the amount of movement in 
mechanics, is estimated as the mass mul- 
tiplied by the rapidity." The most brilli- 
ant strategical plan is of no avail unless it 
be put into active operation before the 
enemy has been given time to comprehend 
and to reply to it by the correct manoeuvre. 
To mass troops without imparting some di- 
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tween the columns on the march or through 
the lines in battle formation and crush 
first one part and then the other. For the 
same reason all junctions of army corps 
should be made in the rear and at a distance 
from the enemy so that the junction may 
be undisturbed, and when the at- 
tempt is made to turn or outflank an en- 
emy's wing, the turning force must pre- 
serve with utmost care its communication 
with the rest of the army. 
The fourth principle is rapidity of move- 



rection to them is equally futile. More- 
over, it is useless to discern that the enemy 
has made a mistake or by a faulty move- 
ment laid himself open to defeat unless the 
opportunity thus offered is quickly seized 
and the blunder punished by a rapid move- 
ment against the decisive point. Rapidity 
of movement is not merely the only way to 
reap the full advantage of taking the in- 
itiative, but it is the natural and necessary 
complement of the unity of forces. In war 
the greatest aim is to get possession of the 
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enemy's communications, but this is vir- act points where decisive encounters will 
tually impossible without rapidity of occur, that the only way to insure super- 
movement by united forces. iority is to outnumber the enemy. "One 
The fifth principle is that of concentra- can never be too strong for a decisive 
tion for battle. The full advantage of the battle" — that is the secret of success in 
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most ably conceived strategical plan can- a nutshell. Napoleon himself gave the 

not be obtained without 3 successful and following as a general rule: "When you 

decisive battle to complete the dispersion wish to fight a battle, assemble all your 

and destruction of the hostile forces. So forces. Do not neglect a single one; a 

impossible is it, as a rule, to foresee the ex- battalion sometimes decides the day." 
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Moreover, he expressly charged command- way to force an adversary to conform to 
ers, "Never do what the enemy wishes, one's own attack; one line of operations 
for the simple reason that he does wish it. is the simplest manner of bringing to the 
Avoid the field of battle which he has stud- decisive point a stronger force than the 
ied, reconnoitered, and, even with more enemy; the unity of forces is the simplest 
care, that which he has fortified or where way to assure one's own unity of action, 
he has intrenched." In fine, as he de- to be always ready to fight, and to be 
clared: "One must keep the army united, numerically superior to the enemy in the 
■xincentrate the greatest force possible event of an encounter; rapidity of move- 
on the field of battle, profit by every occa- ment is the simplest manner of surprising 
sion, for Fortune is a woman; if you miss and out-manoeuvering the hostile forces; 
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her to-day, do not expect to find her again 
to-morrow." 

Throughout these principles runs the 
fundamental idea of simplicity. Every 
military man has learned through exper- 
ience how extremely difficult it is to exe- 
cute the least complicated manceuvre even 
under the most favorable conditions. 
With large forces and in the actual theatre 
of war the difficulties increase in such pro- 
portion as to make intricate movements 
almost impossible. Napoleon has himself 
told us that "The art of war is a simple 
art and one entirely of execution. There 
is nothing vague. Everything in it is 
good sense." The initiative is the simplest 



GERMANS MET THE FRENCH ADVANCE INTO LORRAINE 

and concentration before a battle is the 
simplest way to assure one's own super- 
iority by outnumbering the enemy at the 
time and place of actual and decisive con- 
flict. Efficiency in war, as in everything 
else, consists in obtaining the maximum 
amount of effect with the minimum amount 
of effort, for which simplicity is indispen- 
sable. "As war is an art[]of execution, all 
complicated combinations should be dis- 
carded. Simplicity is the first condition 
of all good manoeuvres." 

Frederick the Great declared that "offi- 
cers require different kinds of knowledge, 
but one of the principal is that of fortifica- 
tions," and General Sherman aptly said 
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in his memoirs that "earth-forts, especially 
field-works, will hereafter play an impor- 
tant part in wars, because they enable a 
minor force to hold a superior one in check 
for a iime, and time is a most valuable 
element in all wars." In the present war 
fortifications will play a tremendous r61e, 
and a knowledge of what they are and 
mean will prove of assistance in under- 
standing the operations of the opposing 
armies. 
Fortifications are of two sorts, perma- 



beginning of a battle — sometimes built in 
a few hours, at others in a single night. 

Irrespective of their category, fortifica- 
tions are nothing more or less than a 
passive means of defense. To achieve 
their purpose they must fulfil certain con- 
ditions, the most important of which are 
(i) to shelter the defenders against the fire 
of the assailant and to screen them from 
his view; (2) their location must be such 
that the attacker cannot approach within 
cannon range without being exposed to the 
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nent and temporary. The former are 
constructed in times of peace with great 
care and of durable materials; the latter 
are built usually after the declaration of 
war in order to strengthen positions which 
have suddenly become of military impor- 
tance. Generally known as "field forti- 
fications," they are of two kinds: ordinary 
and hasty. Ordinary fortifications are 
hurriedly constructed but with sufficient 
time to complete them according to spe- 
cific plans. Hasty fortifications are those 
built between the end of a march and the 



fire of the defense; {3) they must be so loca- 
ted and arranged that the enemy's approach 
will be difficult and his movements greatly 
impeded; and (4) the position of the for- 
tification and the shelter for the defenders 
must be so arranged as not to hinder or 
impede their movements in any way. This 
last is particularly essential when an "ac- 
tive defense" is contemplated — that is, 
one in which the defending force is suffi- 
ciently strong not to be restricted to a 
purely "passive defense" but can leave 
the position and attack the enemy. 
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The strongest of fortifications are of the of a given point until the end of the war." 

permanent class and are known as "fort- Its construction must therefore be of 

resses." According to the great Russian materials that are capable of resisting the 

engineer, Von Schwartz, " the purpose of a fire of the most powerful guns which can 

fortress is to assist in the stubborn defense be brought against it, and for this purpose 
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earth, sand, masonry, reinforced concrete 
and steel are employed in modern works. 

FORTIFICATIONS OF PARIS AND ANTWERP 

The city of Paris is surrounded by a 
strong enceinte with 97 bastions, outside 
of which are 17 old forts and 38 new ad- 
vanced forts with a circumference of more 
than 90 miles, the whole forming intrenched 
camps at Versailles and St. Denis. A more 
comprehensive understanding of the prin- 
cipal elements of a modern stronghold can 
be gained by examining the plan of the 
fortifications at Antwerp, the key to Bel- 
gium, upon which the Germans have looked 
with coveting eyes for years. The system 
used there by General Brialmont, the 
great Belgian military engineer, is charac- 
teristic of all great fortified places. The 
approaches to the outer line of works are 
guarded by entanglements composed of 
iron posts set in concrete and connected 
by a mesh-work of barbed wire, and by 
irous de hup (deep pits dug outside the 
line of forts to arrest the advance of an 
enemy), and the entire terrain is honey- 
combed with mines which can be exploded 
at will by electricity. Next come two 
lines of strong forts encircling the city at a 
distance of several miles. Each one of 
these is capable of holding several hundred 
men and is powerfully armed and pro- 
tected by every device known to the mil- 
itary engineer, because the fate of a fortress 
is always decided on the line of the forts. 
They are connected with each other by 
intrenchments consisting of a deep ditch 
covered by fire and bombproof shelters 
for the troops destined to man them, and 
by parapets for infantry and artillery. 
Inside these lines are other intrenchments 
for infantry which are usually not con- 
structed until mobilization takes place 
on the eve of war. In the very centre is 
the main fortress surrounded by a "wet 
ditch" — one filled with water — and ar- 
rangements have been made to permit the 
entire surroundings to be flooded from 
the River Scheldt. 

WHAT A FORTRESS IS 

To describe a great fortress in detail 
would require a small volume, but a view 
in profile, such as is given by the diagram 



on page 526, will suffice to indicate 
the general scheme and principal charac- 
teristics. Some idea of the intricacy and 
size of a modern fortress of the first class 
may be gained from the fact that the 
perimeter of the outer works should be 
not less than 35 miles. To prevent bom- 
bardment by the most modern guns and 
mortars the outside circle of fprts should be 
about six miles from the city and so sit- 
uated that they can cross their fire. The 
second line of forts is from two to two and 
one half miles nearer the city, and each 
should contain at least 600 men, several 
searchlights protected by steel cupolas, 
magazines for powder and ammunition, 
an observation station encased in steel, and 
an underground telephone system con- 
necting with all the other forts. All big 
guns are mounted in steel turrets 24 inches 
thick, not unlike those of battleships ex- 
cept that they rise and fall, and further 
protection is afforded by heavily rein- 
forced concrete with a thickness of about 
9 feet covered by a mass of earth held in 
place by sod. 

One of the most interesting characteris- 
tics is the observation station. It is a 
cylinder of heavy steel with a counter- 
balance weight and provided with a 
winch so that it may be raised and low- 
ered. The upper part is pierced with 
small holes' affording an outlook, and the 
image of the surrounding country is pro- 
jected by a system of mirrors on a table 
on which is fastened a cross-sectioned map 
of the entire district with every detail 
given. The approach of an enemy can 
thus be followed perfectly and his position 
with reference to any given point known 
within a few yards. The exact range is 
communicated by telephone to any gun in 
the entire system of fortification, and any 
mine can be exploded by the pressure of an 
electrical button, thus blowing up the 
enemy advancing over it. 

Fortifications can be captured by star- 
vation, which may require many months; 
by bombardment and assault, which is 
the quickest method; or by siege oper- 
ations, which are much slower. The first 
two need no explanation. When the last 
is determined upon, the first step is to 
invest the place — that is, surround it by 
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troops so as to prevent all egress by the gar- 
rison. The next step is the establishment 
of the first parallel, a trench protected by 
earth thrown up in front of it such as is 
shown in the diagram on page 525. From 
the first parallel the besiegers make their 
approach by means of zigzag trenches 
called the "sap." After a certain distance 
a second parallel is constructed and the 
sap again pushed forward. This operation 
is repeated as many times as are necessary, 
a heavy fire of siege guns being meanwhile 
kept up against the place. When the 
approaches have been pushed as close as 
practicable, the assailant's artillery en- 
deavors to make a breach in the fortifica- 
tions by artillery fire and thus permit his 
infantry to enter and carry the place by 
assault or storm. 

Armies often resort to field intrench- 
ments, to which allusion has already been 
made. These vary in character and size 
from the hastily constructed trench re- 
quiring only half an hour to more solid and 
elaborate works of the semi-permanent 
type. The object of all field fortifications 
is either to secure the possession of an 
important point or to check the advance 
of a superior enemy with fewer men and less 
loss than would otherwise be necessary. 
Not only infantry, but cavalry and artil- 
lery, should intrench whenever they are in 
close proximity to their adversaries. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon 
the fact that fortifications, irrespective 
of their nature, do not and cannot decide 
the fate of a war. That is determined 
by the success or failure of the armies in 
the field. In the former case fortifica- 
tions may render invaluable assistance in 
securing the flanks and rears of armies 
compelled to mobilize in proximity to a 
superior enemy and thus prevent their 
being cut ofi^ and defeated in the prepar- 
atory period; they may guarantee the 
possession of an important strategic point, 
protect a valuable river-crossing, secure a 
line of communications, or afford shelter 
to an army. All these depend upon their 
location strategically or with reference to 
the operations of the armies in the field, 
and upon their strength. If they be 
fortresses, a stubborn defense until the 
end of the war of the points necessary 



to hold and fortified for that specific pur 
pose can reasonably be expected of them- 
After all it is "the man behind the gun" 
who determines the measure of resistance, 
but unless a garrison and its commander 
are animated by a spirit to "do or die," a 
fortress will not achieve the sole purpose 
for which it was planned and constructed. 
As points of support strong permanent 
fortifications are valuable adjuncts to 
armies, and modern conditions require 
an extensive system of fortified places so 
situated that field forces may manoeuvre 
in the intervals independently of them, 
for it must be borne in mind that the huge 
size of the armies of to-day renders the 
fortification of one strategic point of small 
importance in the development of military 
operations at large. In one respect they 
are a source of weakness, in that there is al- 
ways the temptation when hard pressed 
to take refuge in fortresses, and at best 
the great numbers of men required to gar- 
rison them adequately diminishes by just 
so many the armies in the field which 
eventually decide the success or failure of 
the nation in arms. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The most important river in western 
Germany is the Rhine, which rises in the 
Orisons in Switzerland, flows north to the 
Lake of Constance, then west to Basle, 
near which the frontiers of France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany meet. At this point it 
turns north and slightly east to Strassburg, 
where it inclines even more to the east as 
far as Mannheim, then north to Mainz 
(Mayence) where it receives the Main. 
Turning sharply to the west to Bingen, it 
flows swiftly between almost perpendicular 
rocks of a considerable height, intersected 
by deep ravines, northwest past Coblenz — 
where it is joined by the Mosel (Moselle) 
and where the valley broadens — Ander- 
nach and Bonn — where the picturesque 
portion ends — and thence through a flat 
plain to Nijmegen, where it enters Holland. 
In the upper portion from Basle to Speyer 
it flows through an alluvial basin often 2$ 
miles in width, but so rapid is the current 
and so difficult the navigation that most of 
the towns are situated several miles from 
the river. Nineteen miles from the angle 
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is Miihlhausen, the most important man- 
ufacturing town in Alsace, east of which 
begins the Black Forest, celebrated in song 
and fable and stretching northward beyond 
Rastatt. To the south of Basle lie the 
Jura Mountains, separated by the defile 
leading to Belfort — in which is the town of 
Altkirch — ^f rom the lower end of the Vosges. 
This chain, forming the western boundary 
of the basin of the upper Rhine and run- 
ning parallel to the Black Forest, which 
it largely resembles, is composed of rather 
steep heights not exceeding 5,000 feet, 
with an almost unbroken crest and inter- 
spersed with streams whose general course 
is rarely east or west. North of Altkirch 
access to the Rhine can be had from 
France by the difficult defiles leading to 
Cernay, Colmar, and Schlettstadt. Strass- 
burg can be approached from St. Die, which 
is situated east of fepinal, by way of Saales 
and the narrow valley of the Breusch, but 
the first convenient pass is near Saarburg 
and Zabern, which is followed by the rail- 
road to Metz and Paris and is accessible 
by an easy road from Lun6ville and Nancy. 
At Zabern the Vosges recede from the 
Rhine but approach it again between Weis- 
senburg and Lauterburg and terminate in 
the Hardt range, which follows the course 
of the river to Worms. Opposite Strass- 
burg, where the province of Lorraine sweeps 
northwest into France, almost parallel 
to the frontier is the Meurthe, which 
flows through Lunfiville and Nancy, emp- 
tying a few miles beyond into the Mosel, 
whose course is similar in direction except 
for a detour through Toul. From that 
point the Mosel makes a broad bow 
through Metz, then north to Diedenhofen 
(formerly Thionville) and, inclining more 
to the east, skirts Luxemburg for 20 miles, 
receives the Sure at Wasserbillig and the 
Saar at Trier (Treves), and finally empties 
into the Rhine at Coblenz, its valley form- 
ing an important route from the centre 
of western Germany into northeastern 
France. The easiest entrance into Lor- 
raine from the southwest is from Nancy 
by way of Chateau-Salins, west of the 
Vosges mountains, but even this line is 
intercepted by important transverse val- 
leys leading from Saarleben to Haguenau, 
from Saargemiind to Weissenburg and 



Lauterburg, and from Zweibriicken through 
Kaiserslautern to Mannheim. 

North of Diedenhofen is the Duchy of 
Luxemburg, lying about 500 feet above the 
sea with occasional heights rising to i ,650 
feet. The hills in the southern part are a 
continuation of the Lorraine plateau, and 
the northern portion is traversed in every 
direction by outrunners from the Ardennes. 
The streams, for the most part insignifi- 
cant except the Sure, nearly all flow into 
the Mosel, whereas the woods are particu- 
larly extensive and fine, the most notable 
being that of St. Hubert, the tutelary 
saint of sportsmen. 

The western and northwestern parts of 
Belgium are perfectly flat, a great plain 
formed by the sea and but little above its 
level — indeed, at one place below its 
level. The provinces of Brabant — where 
Brussels is situated — and Hainault — 
which borders on France — are composed 
of rolling plains about 300 feet above the 
ocean, with a maximum height of 600 feet. 
Those of Namur and Lifege, which adjoin 
Luxemburg on the west and north — are 
more broken, heavily wooded, and pic- 
turesque, the valleys of the Sambre and 
Meuse with their wooded heights, frowning 
cliffs, and chateaux, being in marked con- 
trast to those of the other rivers that are 
so abundant in Belgium. 

A line drawn from the extreme south- 
western corner of France through Troyes 
(100 miles southeast of Paris) and Reims 
to the Belgian frontier at Valenciennes 
divides the country into regions quite un- 
like each other. On the west and north- 
west the country is one of plains and low 
plateaus; on the east, southeast, and in the 
centre are mountains and high plateaus 
of not less than 650 feet. To the west, 
and placed like props against the Vosges, 
are the Faucilles Mountains, reaching 
southward to the plateau of Langres, and 
farther north the plateau of the upper 
Marne, joined by the wooded highlands 
of Argonne to the Ardennes on the north- 
eastern frontier. The basin of the Seine, 
comprising an area of more than 30,000 
square miles, is the most notable char- 
acteristic of northern France, its principal 
tributaries from the north being the Aube, 
Marne, Oise — which rises in Belgium and 
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is joined by the Aisnc — and the Epte. 
In the extreme northwestern corner the 
only rivers of importance are the Somme 
and the Canche, Northeast of Reims are 
the beginnings of the Ardennes chain, 
which is prolonged through southeastern 
Belgium and terminates near Li&ge, the 
Meuse breaking through it at Mezi&res. 
Beyond these characteristics, the genera! 
aspect of the country between Paris and 
the northeastern frontier, is that of an 
undulating plateau interspersed with occa- 
sional woods and small streams. 

By violating the neutrality of Belgium 
and by gaining possession of nearly all 
that country — with the exception of a 
few places like Antwerp, which at the 
time of writing are still held by the Bel- 



gians — the Germans have obtained a 
double base, the Rhine forming the other 
side of the angle, and are thus able to 
threaten all allied troops within the per- 
pendiculars let fall from the extremities 
of either base. The German objective 
is unquestionably Paris, and an examin- 
ation of the map will show that their lines 
of march converge at or near Reims. They 
have assembled an enormous mass of 
troops, probably every man they could 
muster with the exception of the com- 
paratively small number left on the eastern 
frontier. Such tremendous armies cannot, 
however, move at great speed and, though 
certain bodies of infantry have undoubtedly 
covered 25 miles in a single day's march, 
the average rate per diem is only about 12 
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miles, so far as can be calculated. A fair of the Allies is manifestly to delay decisive 

idea of the extent of ground covered by an conflict as. long as possible. For that rea- 

army corps of 40,000 on the march may son it is obvious that too many of their 

be gathered from the fact that the distance troops should not be in the front line and 

from the head of the column to the tail of that their left should not extend too far 

the various supply and other trains is to the north or west. At the present time 

about 40 miles — in other words, about (September 5th), sufficient information is 

three days' march, not at hand to determine whether they 

The Germans are giving an admirable have committed such a blunder, but if 
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demonstration of the value of the initiative 
consistently pushed to its fullest measure, 
and their desperate efforts to force the 
Allies to battle are due to the fact that just 
in proportion as they invade France their 
offensive is bound to decrease in power. 
This fact has already been pointed out 
in the first part of this article under the 
head of Strategy. Aside from this, the 
quicker they crush the Allies, the more 
troops they will have available to place 
on their eastern frontier against the Rus- 
sians, whose advance is assuming ominous 
proportions. On the other hand, the r6le 



they have done so, they will undoubtedly 
pay dearly for it, because their centre will 
be broken and the two wings separated 
from each other. Their best course is to 
concentrate behind the line of the River 
Marne, with their left resting on Paris 
and their right strongly reinforced and 
additionally protected by the fortresses 
facing the Rhine, thus guarding against 
any attack from Lorraine or Alsace. Just 
in proportion as the Germans advance 
beyond Reims they will expose their 
left and rears to a flank attack from the 
Allies south of the Marne, and at the proper 
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time the French can make a counter- 
stroke to the northeast, thus threatening 
or seizing the German line of communica- 
tions and compelling them to fall back 
either toward Germany or Belgium. On 
the other hand, if the Germans are able 
to continue the offensive with the rapidity 
of movement and unity of forces which 
they employed so admirably at the begin- 
ning of their advance, the Allies may be 
compelled either to withdraw their right 
from the line of the Marne to that of the 
Aube, or even to abandon Paris and fall 
back behind the Loire. In the Franco- 
Prussian War Paris, with a force of 300,000, 
withstood a siege from September 19, 1870, 
to January 28, 1871. Since that time its 
fortifications have been greatly strength- 
ened and an immense amount of provisions 
stored away, so that it ought to be able, 
with a garrison of 600,000 men, to hold off 
the Germans for months. The Germans 
would then have failed in their principal 
object — that is, the destruction of the 
enemy's forces in the field. In this con- 
nection it must be remembered that, even 
after the Germans invested Paris in Sep- 
tember, 1870, two French armies, compar- 
atively small in numbers, were able to 
keep the Germans in a state of constant 
anxiety until January, 1871. It therefore 
follows that if the Allies resort to a Fabian 
policy and keep their armies intact, even 
by frequent retreats, they can completely 
frustrate the Germans in the west and per- 



mit the Russians to crush the Kaiser's 
troops in the east by sheer weight of num- 
bers, if by nothing else. 

The Russians are confronted by a very 
difficult task, because the frontiers of east- 
ern Germany and Austrian Galicia open 
over Poland like a lion's jaw and both 
frontiers — especially the German — are 
tremendously fortified. An advance from 
western Poland, therefore, presents many 
obstacles; first, on account of the exposure 
of both of the Russian flanks to attacks by 
Germans from the north and by Austrians 
from the south ; second, because three rail- 
roads lead from eastern Prussia directly 
to the Russian rears; and, third, because 
of the dearth of railroads with which to 
supply troops massed in western Poland. 
If the Russians have a sufficient number of 
men they can readily overcome the first two 
of these obstacles by masking all the en- 
em/s fortifications — that is, by leaving a 
sufficient force in front of each one to bottle 
up the garrisons. Once across the German 
frontier at any point between Graudenz 
and. Breslau they can push on to Berlin, 
which is less than 200 miles away. If suc- 
cessful in this advance, they will encounter 
tremendous resistance on the line of the 
River Oder, but if they attack this point 
they will unquestionably compel the Ger- 
mans to withdraw many of the troops now 
operating against the Allies in France, and 
Germany will find herself in a very diffi- 
cult situation. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF NAVAL WARFARE: FLEETS, THEIR COMPOSITION AND OPER- 
ATION, NAVAL STRATEGY AND TACTICS 



IF ANY American citizen wishes to see 
a clear object lesson of a strong naval 
policy, let him go down to the Battery 
or the North River in New York 
Harbor and watch the White Star or 
Cunard ships, loaded with food and other 
contraband of war for British and French 
ports, slip calmly out to sea, passing on 
their way a forest of yellow funnels along 



the Hoboken shore, where the big steamers 
of the North German and Austrian Lloyd 
and the Hamburg-American fleets lie 
helplessly docked and for sale. On the 
shipping pages of the morning papers there 
is no more German advertising. 

Never was a naval policy more thor- 
oughly vindicated in the hour of trial than 
England's two-power standard. Thus, 
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while we read of military war and follow 
ashore the greatest campaigns in the 
world's history, remember that, so far 
with little fighting, dominant sea power 
has made it possible for England to send 
expeditionary armies across the channel 
to the assistance of her ally; has made it 
possible, one month after the declaration 
of war, for England with France and 
Japan to control the sea communications 
between nations, so that now Great Britain 
can thus insure to herself and her allies 
the transport of men and supplies which 
make the long continuance of war possible. 

Naval policy varies among the nations. 
It is not a difficult thing to understand. 
It is simply a question whether a nation 
desires that kind of national insurance. 
But a navy is harder to comprehend: what 
constitutes a navy, its sphere of operations, 
its divisions, naval strategy and tactics? 

A naval department, whether it is called 
such or, as in England, "the admiralty," 
or, as in France, "the ministry of marine," 
has a double task to perform — the main- 
tenance and direction of the fleet. 

The provision and maintenance of the 
fleet is one thing, an essential thing of the 
utmost importance; the employment of 
the fleet is a totally diff'erent thing, and a 
thing of still greater importance. The 
efl^ectiveness of the fleet when formed for 
battle is the final measure and justification 
of all naval organization and activities. 

The business of a Navy Department in- 
cludes the conception, creation, growth, 
direction, and employment of the fleet, 
and its subsequent withdrawal and repair. 

THE NAVY AFLOAT 

The fleet is the unit of naval offense and 
defense, but in speaking of the fleet it 
must be remembered that the term is 
often loosely used to describe varying 
assemblies of ships at sea. Strictly speak- 
ing a fleet is a well rounded-out and definite 
unit consisting of the main element, battle- 
ships, reinforced by armored and scout 
cruisers, a torpedo flotilla, submarines, and 
what is called the train, consisting of 
supply and ammunition ships, colliers and 
tank steamers, hospital ships, mine layers, 
repair ships, and, as often in war time, 
army transports under convoy. For the 



first time in naval history flying boats 
carried on board men-of-war and launched 
from their decks will also appear now as an 
accessory to naval operations. 

The fighting unit of the fleet is the 
squadron; of the squadron, the division; 
of the division, the ship. 

The fleet should be composed of as 
many squadrons as can be assembled. 
There is no theoretical limit to the size of 
the fleet, nor can the fleet ever become 
unwieldy owing to its size if the squadron 
be properly organized or trained and all 
the flag officers conversant with the tactics 
of battle. Although the various elements 
of a fleet are in peace times closely con- 
nected by many different methods of 
signaling, in action intercommunication 
must always suffer if not fail entirely. 
The naval officers who have been in battle 
realize that there is no means now existent 
nor, as many officers believe, likely to 
exist, by which signals can be made a sure 
reliance in battle. 

The commander-in-chief must, there- 
fore, draw up his instructions or plan of 
battle, form his line, and begin the battle, 
and then in large measure confide execution 
locally to his squadron commanders. He 
must designate for each of them, with the 
necessary particularity, what the duties 
of each and all will be. These trusted 
officers will then by their own example, 
when signals can no longer be trusted, 
indicate clearly to their junior flag officers 
how, when, and where to engage. 

The squadron, the fighting unit of the 
fleet, should be composed of as many ships 
as can be easily and efficiently handled in 
battle by one man. In fact, the whole 
question of the subdivision of fleets is 
determined by one man's capacity to 
control and direct whatever is under his 
command. In our navy the squadron is 
composed of four divisions of two ships 
each. In the French navy three ships 
form a division. In the British and Ger- 
man navies squadron sub-divisions are 
generally of four ships. When a large 
fleet is being assembled, subdivision may 
be carried out in strict conformity with 
rules laid down by the General Board, but 
when a small number of vessels is available 
different combinations become necessary. 
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For example, with us the War College and 
the General Board conceive the theory 
and plan the rule; the men who fight the 
ships adapt rule and theory to conditions 
which they have to meet. The squadron 
must have power and it must have flexi- 



should be assigned to the complete tactical 
unit, the squadron: first, the impossi- 
bility in battle for one man to supervise 
and direct efficiently more than a certain 
definite and limited number of ships; 
second, the manageable length of a line of 




THE NAVAL BASES OF EUROPE 

ENGLAND, WITH HER STRATEGIC POSITIONS AT GIBRALTAR, PORTSMOUTH, ROSYTH, MALTA, AND THE SUEZ 

CANAL, AND HER HITHERTO SUCCESSFUL DIPLOMACY AT CONSTANTINOPLE, CONTROLS THE WHOLE SITUATION 



bility, and it must be capable of swift and 
sure direction. Its power should be such 
that it need never fear a temporary isola- 
tion, no matter how great may be the 
strength of the opposing formation; and 
it must have the elasticity, the flexibility, 
and the capability of safe and sure control 
which suitable subdivision alone can give. 
There are two main considerations which 
set a limit to the number of ships that 



ships should be somehow proportioned 
to the effective range of the ship's arma- 
ment, if each vessel is to exert always or 
generally her full strength. 

So much, then, for the organization of 
the fighting fleet. Naval strategy has to 
do with the disposition of the various 
fleet units and all their subsidiary equip- 
ment with relation to the enemy's position 
and the sea territory to be covered. As 
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KAISER WILHELM DER GROSSE (GERMAN) "HIGHFLYER" (BRITISH) 
THE "KAISER," AFTER SLIPPING OUT OF NEW YORK HARBOR IN THE FIRST DAYS OF THE WAR, ARMED 
WITH 5-IN. GUNS AND COALED FOR A LONG CRUISE, WAS SUNK OFF THE WEST AFRICAN COAST BY THE BRITISH 
CRUISER "HIGHFLYER." THEIR SILHOUETTES, BEING DRAWN TO SCALE, GIVE AN EXCELLENT COMPARISON. 
THE "HIGHFLYER" HAD 6-IN. GUNS AND PARTIAL ARMOR PROTECTION, BUT THE "KAISER," kAD SHE CHOSEN 
TO RUN, COULD HAVE GOT AWAY WITH A MARGIN OF FOUR KNOTS ADVANTAGE IN SPEED 




**, 



'LUSITANIA" (BRITISH) "OLYMPIc" (BRITISH) "VATERLAND" (gERMAN) 

SILHOUETTES OF SUBSIDIZED MAIL STEAMERS, CONVERTIBLE IN WAR TIME TO SWIFT COMMERCE-DESTROYING 
CRUISE RS» SHOWING HOW EASILY THEY MAY BE DISTINGUISHED DESPITE DISGUISES 



in military operations, strategy takes 
place outside of touch; tactics comes into 
play when touch has been established. 
Between the two there is, however, a 
hazy neutral ground where each merges 
into the other. In the present European 
war, for example, German strategy at sea 
is properly entirely defensive. Germany, 
with an inferior fleet, cannot afford to 
engage twice its numbers. It must, there- 
fore, keep its major units beyond reach of 
the enemy while at the same time it uses 
its submarines, destroyers, and air-craft 
with a view to gradually wearing down the 
enemy's numbers until at some distant 
day it may be able to engage on approxi- 
mately equal terms. 
Germany may also adopt one other 



phase of sea strategy by making a demon- 
stration in the Baltic or elsewhere of such 
a character as to divert a portion of the 
English fleet. If it could succeed in this, 
it might, by the use of the interior line of 
the Kiel Canal, be able to send its whole 
fleet against an equal or inferior number 
of British ships. Whatever happens, Ger- 
many must normally contemplate for 
some time to come an irritating, develop- 
ing strategy against the English flotillas 
in which whatever success she gains must 
be bought by the sacrifice of her minor 
elements — cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines. The action off Heligoland in late 
August was an example of this sacrifice. 

British naval strategy is the corollary 
of the German defense. English battle 
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"iron duke" (BRITISH) 



SUPERDREADNAUGHT, I912; 2$,000 TONS, 21 KNOTS, 
TEN I3i-IN. GUNS. NOTICE SINGLE "TRIPOD" MAST, 
LOW LINES AMIDSHIPS, HEAVY MASS OF TURRETS, AND 
SUPERSTRUCTURE ROUND FORWARD FUNNEL. THIS 
SHIP MIGHT BE QUICKLY INDENTIFIED IN MASS AND 
DIMENSIONS AS BELONGING TO THE SUPERDREAD- 
NAUGHT CLASS. A FURTHER STUDY OF DETAIL WOULD 
BE NECESSARY TO DISTINGUISH HER, FOR EXAMPLE, 
FROM the" ORION" 




"orion" 



(BRITISH) 



SUPERDREADNAUGHT, I9II; 22,300 TONS, 21 KNOTS, 
TEN I3i-IN. GUNS. ALTHOUGH VERY NEARLY IDEN- 
TICAL IN TONNAGE AND LENGTH WITH "iRON DUKE" 
(above), distinguishable by funnels and POSITION 
OF MAST AS WELL AS BY LINES OF HOUSING FORWARD 




THE "DREADNAUGHT" (BRITISH) 



THE FAMOUS SHIP WHICH CHANGED NAVAL PRO- 
GRAMMES ALL OVER THE WORLD IN I9O7; 17,900 TONS, 
21 KNOTS, TEN 12-IN. GUNS. NOTICE HOW HUNCHED 
UP THE ORIGINAL "aLL-BIG-GUN" SHIP IS BY CON- 
TRAST WITH THE LATER DESIGNS ABOVE OR THE GER- 
MAN "GOEBEN" BELOW 
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GOEBEN" (GERMAN) 



THIS IS THE GERMAN BATTLE-CRUISER WHICH, WITH 
HER 28 KNOTS SPEED, RAN THE GAUNTLET OF BRITISH 
AND FRENCH FLEETS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN AND IS 
NOW FLYING THE TURKISH FLAG IN THE BOSPHORUS. 
HER SISTER SHIP, THE " MOLTKE," WAS ANCHORED 
IN THE NORTH RIVER DURING THE HUDSON-FULTON 
CELEBRATION IN MEW YORK 




"SEYDLITZ" (GERMAN) 



BATTLE-CRUISER, I9I2; 2^,000 TONS, 29 KNOTS, 
TEN I 1-INCH GUNS. THIS SHIP COULD NOT BE 
READILY MISTAKEN FOR THE " IRON DUKE" OR 
" FU-SO " 



but might be confused with a ship op 
" — "indefatigable." 



THE COEBEN CLASS OR THE 
FROM THE LATTER TWO VESSELS OF HER OWN CLASS 
DISTINGUISH THIS SHIP BY THE POSITION AND SIZE 
OF HER FUNNELS, DIFFERENCE IN PLACING OF HOIST- 
ING DERRICKS, AND THE NUMBER OF GUN-TURRETS 




"von DER TANN" (GERMAN) 



LAUNCHED IN I909; 2 1 ,QOO TONS, 28 KNOTS, I I-IN. 
GUNS. NOTE STRAIGHT LINES OF SPARS AS COMPARED 
WITH BRITISH TRIPOD MAST 




"fu-so" (Japanese) 



LAUNCHED IN I9I4; THE LAST WORD IN JAPANESE 
DREADNAUGHTS. COMPARE WITH "iRON DUKE" AND 
"TEXAS" 



HOW TO DISTINGUISH 



SILHOUETTES, KNOWN BY EVERY SIGNAL QUARTERMASTER AND IN EVERY WARDROOM OF 

AGAINST SEA AND SKY NO MATTER HOW DISGUISED 
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BATTLE-CRUISER, I909: 18,750 TONS, 24} KNOTS, 
EIGHT la-INCH GUNS. BY REFERENCE TO THE IN- 
DEXED SILHOUETTES IN THE CHART ROOM OF AN 
ENEMY THE "INDEFATIGABLE," FIVE MILES AWAY, 
MIGHT BE RECOGNIZED AS A BRITISH BATTLE-CRUISER 
BY THE LINES OF HER HULL, FUNNELS, AND SPARS. 
COMPARE WITH " SEYDLIT2 " AND "GOEBEN" 




"indefatigable" (BRITISH) 



DREADNAUGHT, I909: 2O,0OO TONS, 22 KNOTS. TEN 
12-INCH GUNS. AMERICAN BATTLESHIPS ARE EASILY 
DISTINGUISHABLE FROM SHIPS OF OTHER NAVIES BY 
THEIR " PEACH BASKET" MASTS. IT IS MUCH HARDER 
TO TELL INDIVIDUAL SHIPS IN THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY APART. FOR EXAMPLE, THE "DELAWARE," 
BUILT 3 YEARS EARLIER THAN THE "TEXAS," REPRB- 
SENTS EARLIER IDEAS IN TURRET EMPLACEMENT 




"DELAWARE" (AMERICAN) 



DREADNAUGHT, I9I2: 27,000 TONS, 22 KNOTS. 
TEN 14-INCH GUNS. THESE SHIPS LOOK MUCH ALIKE 
IN GENERAL BULK AT SEA, BUT MAY BE INDENTI- 
FIED BY DIFFERENCES IN THE POSITION OF MASTS 
WITH REGARD TO FUNNELS (bOTH "TEXAS's" FUN- 
NELS BETWEEN masts), POSITION AND TYPE OF HOIST- 
ING CRANES, TURRETS, AND EXTRA SEARCH-LIGHTS 
ON THE "TEXAS's" MASTS 




"TEXAS" (AMERICAN) 



ARMORED CRUISER. 



THE "treasure SHIP*' NOW 



WITH THE "north CAROLINA" IN EUROPEAN WATERS. 
DISTINGUISHABLE FROM PREDREADNAUGHT "iDAHO" 
(below), OP APPROXIMATELY EQUAL TONNAGE, BY 
NUMBER OF FUNNELS AND SINGLE BATTLE MAST. 
NOTICE CURVED LINES OF HOISTING CRANES AS COM- 
PARED WITH BRITISH AND GERMAN DERRICKS 




"TENNESSEE" (AMERICAN) 



PREDREADNAUGHT BATTLESHIP OF A TYPE NOW 
OBSOLETE, 1905: 13,000 TONS, 1 7 KNOTS. FOUR 
12-INCH GUNS. SOLD WITH HER SISTER SHIP, THE 
"MISSISSIPPI," SHORTLY BEFORE THE WAR TO 
GREECE. THIS TRANSFER 
THE PROMPT ADDITION OF THE 



UNDOUBTEDLY 



LED TO 
GOEBEN " AND 



"BRESLAU"BY GERMANY TO THE TURKISH NAVY. 
COMPARE SILHOUETTES OF " IDAHO " AND " GOEBEN " 



ARMORED CRUISER, I908, SAME TONNAGE AS "TEN- 
NESSEE," BUT ONE KNOT FASTER. NOTICE THE FOR- 
EST OF FUNNELS AND MASS OP SUPERSTRUCTURE, 



<« 



TYPICALLY FRENCH. A MILE AWAY THEY LOOK LIKE 
A CASTLE ON THE RHINE " 




"IDAHO" (FORMERLY AMERICAN, NOW 



GREEK) 



^^j^j^jyy^^^ 
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WALDECK ROUSSEAU" (FRENCH) 



BATTLESHIP, I908. SHE AND HER SISTER SHIP ARE 
THE ONLY VESSELS WHICH MIGHT AT A DISTANCE BE 
MISTAKEN FOR AMERICAN MEN-OF-WAR BY THEIR 
MASTS. BUT NOTE CLEAR DISTINCTION FROM AMERICAN 
DESIGNS IN FUNNELS, SHAPE OF HULL AND BOW, PO- 
SITION AND SHAPE OF TURRETS 




"IMPERATOR PAVEL" (RUSSIAN) 



WARSHIPS AT SEA 

THE FIGHTING SHIPS NOW CLEARED FOR ACTION, BY WHICH FRIENDS OR FOES MAY BE IDENTIFIED 
OR MASQUERADING UNDER FALSE COLORS 
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fleets in the North Sea must keep beyond 
an over-night range of swift German 
destroyers or submarines. We may be 
certain that their position has been de- 
fined by that necessity. Ahead of them, 
however, is operating a great screen of 
destroyer and cruiser squadrons con- 
stantly keeping in touch with Germany's 
outmost sea Hne. Once that disposition 
was made, England's strategy was simply 
a matter of sitting tight and waiting for 
the Kaiser's fleet to "start something." 

Elsewhere than in the North Sea, on 
the other hand, British strategy is of an 
entirely different character. In all the 
other seas her ships, together with those 
of her allies, are scouring hither and yon, 
sweeping German and Austrian commerce 
off all their accustomed lanes and either 
forcing the warships of the Alliance to 
come to action or to be interned in neutral 
ports. 

Once the hostile fleets are in sight of 
each other strategy ends and tactics begins. 
Men at desks in cool offices inland have de- 
termined what strategy shall be, but tense 
captains, squinting through eye-slits in 
their conning towers, determine the tactics 
of a naval engagement. Long before a 
hostile fleet or ship has been lifted over 
the horizon by marine glasses and its 
identity established by its silhouette, the 
men who fight the ships have begun 
to test in grim life-and-death facts careers 
of theory. The Kriegspiel of the naval 
schools then begins to be played out to a 
finish. 

Ships and fleets spar for position the 
way boxers do. In the old days of sailing 
ships, getting the "weather gauge" was 
the basic principle. Each ship or squad- 
ron brought all its seamanship to bear to 
get to windward of its opponent. Once 
in that position it could then bear down on 
the enemy by running free, could choose 
its own distance and get across the enemy's 
bow or stern, thus raking him with broad- 
sides fore and aft; or it could cut through 
the enemy's line, thus putting his leeward 
ships out of action, and take on the wind- 
ward vessels at a heavy disadvantage. 
Sun, wind, and sea, smoke, and gases — 
all counted in those days even more than 
they do now. Then, however, it was an 



intimate case. In Nelson's time four 
hundred yards was the average range of 
fire, but both sides often came yard-arm 
to yard-arm. 

Nowadays the tactics of approach is 
still more important, though now it is a 
long-distance proposition, when ships of 
the first class can sink each other at dis- 
tances of five miles or more. 

Now the basic principle is to get a pre- 
ponderant number of ships into action 
against inferior numbers; to bring a 
greater mass of fire to bear on one end or 
the other of the enemy's lines or to man- 
oeuvre his fleet into separate elements. 
A naval officer's life is largely devoted to 
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A 300-MILE SCREEN 

A LINE OF ARMORED CRUISERS TWENTY MILES 
APART, 150 MILES IN FRONT OF THE BATTLESHIPS, 
AND A SIMILAR LINE OF PROTECTED CRUISERS, I50 
MILES IN FRONT OF THEM, WHICH TOGETHER WITH 
DESTROYERS AND SUBMARINES FORM THE SCREEN 
WHICH PROTECTS THE BATTLESHIPS FROM SURPRISE 
ATTACKS 

the numberless ways of accomplishing 
this end; of getting the enemy so snarled 
up in his preliminary manoeuvres that, 
with the advantage of sun, wind, and sea, 
he may be attacked with a maximum 
chance. 

THE RECONNAISSANCE 

Out ahead of the battle line, if there be 
plenty of sea room, scout cruisers are 
combing the ocean. Wherever the Brit- 
ish dreadnaughts may be slowly steaming 
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or riding at their long anchor chains in the 
North Sea, you may be sure that a picket 
line of scouts is patrolling every knot of 
troubled water before them, in thick 
weather close together, or widely aligned 
in dear, searching sea and sky with their 
far-sighted lenses by day and raking the 
blackness with their searchlights by night. 
Just as the flying Uhlan regiments screen 
the movements of German infantry col- 
umns crushing their way across Belgium, 
so will scout cruisers and destroyers 
screen German battleships when they 
stand off the westward locks of the Kiel 
Canal to fight. They are the cavalry 
of the sea. 

When these scouts have discovered and 
reported the enemy's position or have 
touched and failed to pierce the hostile 
screen, they fall back upon their supports 
or the supports advance to reinforce them 
— at any rate their work is done when 
in one way or another the enemy's main 
force is located with reasonable certainty 
and his intention to engage or to run is 
determined. 

In this matter of scouting and screening 
a fleet there are a hundred different 
theories. In the chart printed with this 
article one such theory is represented, 
useful in wide operations with plenty of 
sea room where big fleets are involved. 
From this chart it will be seen how essen- 



tial and thorough the matter of scouting 
is regarded in the navy. The French 
navy advocates a kite-shaped screen, 
the German, a box formation. Some 
robust authorities believe in sacrificing 
even the train to scouting purposes, be- 
lieving that the loss of all auxiliaries is a 
slight price to pay for absolute safety 
from surprise to the main fleet. 

This phase of modem naval operations 
is the most highly scientific of all the 
stages of battle. To visualize it one must 
conceive of a fleet of battleships, fifty 
miles or more away from its enemy, be- 
ginning to manoeuvre into position with 
reference to the enemy's course, numbers, 
and ordinance. The heavier cruisers will 
try to pass through the enemy's screen and 
establish his identity beyond doubt and 
by their signals send by greyhound de- 
stroyers the information which the com- 
mander-in-chief needs for the disposition 
of his forces. It would be a beautiful 
chess game observed from an aeroplane. 

THE APPROACH 

Keeping in touch with these scouts, the 
whole force advances in the known but 
constantly changing direction of the enemy. 
The main fighting ships are steaming on a 
line as nearly as possible at right angles 
with the line of ultimate engagement, each 
squadron formed in division columns at 
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FRANCE'S WESTERNMOST NAVAL BASE ON THE TIP OF BRITTANV: CMARACTERISTIf 
THE WIDE SEA ROOM OF A BASE LIKE GUANTANAMO IN THE WEST INDIES OR PEARL HARBOR IN MID-PACIFIC 

deploying intervals (that is, at sufficient each other). Each squadron, guiding on 
intervals to allow each division to swing the flag of the commander-in-chief, who is 
into line or follow at safe distances from generally in command of the centre ship 



ALGIERS', OFFERED TO ENGLAND BY THE KAISER AS AN INDUCEMENT TO NEUTRALITY 

THB FRENCH MEDITERRANEAN BASE, M 
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of the first division, stands ready to throw Now as the two lines approach within 
itself into single column with as little con- actual fighting distance of the other's 
fusion or delay as possible. main force, the scouts, still in advance. 



ON THE BUND AT TSINGTAU 
E FORTRESS, PROTECTING THE 



ARTHUR TEN VEARS A< 
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yielding perhaps to the superior pressure the squadrons during the ensuing engage- 

of hostile scouts, retire behind the pro- ment and keep out of range unless other- 

tection of their own fighting ships. From wise ordered. The train, if present, 

this position they follow the movements of manoeuvres in the same way out of range. 



KIEL, THE CHIEF GERMAN BASE 

AT THE EASTERN BALTIC END OF THE CANAL, WHERE THE GERMAN FLEET JS S 
ATTACK AND CAN BOTTLE UP THE RUSSIAN FLEET AT CRONSTADT A 
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iUPPOSEDLV IMPREO- 



having for its special guard during the 
battle the otherwise unemployed cruisers 
and torpedo vessels. 
The extreme limit of effective gun fire 



having been reached, the commander-in- 
chief gives the signal to each squadron, 
and each division swings out into the line 
of battle. If the enemy shows a dis- 




1 PHASE OF MODERN SEA-STRATEGY 
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position to close, a skilful commander 
will profit to the utmost from that eager- 
ness, directing his squadron column lead- 
ers to keep the designated enemy's leading, 
rear, or flank ships exactly abeam. If 
the enemy is cautious and will not close 
to the desired range, the squadron com- 
manders, acting by signal on a precon- 
certed plan, will turn their flagships toward 



of signals, used while cruising at sea or in 
port, for long sight distances. Up at the 
mast head winks a white eye in " Morse" 
or other code alphabet. These are the 
so-called "blinker" signals, used over 
short distances by the key of a telegraph 
instrument. By day you will see from 
the port and starboard ends of the bridge 
.mechanical arms gesticulating up and 



SHIP ME SOMEWHERE EAST OF SUEZ 



him at a predetermined angle and the 
other captains, closely observing his move- 
ments, will follow at once his example. 

SIGNALS IN PEACE AND WAR 

To any one who has carefully observed 
naval ships in time of peace their signal 
apparatus is at once beautiful and be- 
wildering. For example, every modern 
ship is equipped with two or three wireless 
installations, so that if one be shot away 
the others may keep up communications. 
Some people may remember seeing from 
the yard-arm of a battleship at night a 
vertical string of red and white lights 
flash and disappear in constantly varying 
combinations. This is the Ardois system 



down like those that operate the block 
system on railroads. This is the sema- 
phore system, generally used while at 
anchor. At night colored lights in these 
arms are used in the same way. You 
may also have seen sailors with two flags 
in their hands wave them up and down and 
from right to left, sending "wigwag" 
communications from ship to ship. These 
are only a few of the methods of sending 
messages between ships at sea. But in a 
well planned battle the commander will go 
into action without using any one of them. 
In the conning tower of each ship a pre- 
arranged battle plan is being followed out 
— plan "6A" or plan "X" — and each 
captain goes ahead with a memorized 
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KINGSTON, JAMAICA 



( THIS GIVES ENGLAND / 



formula directing all his faculties to firing 
and keeping in alignment with the ships 
ahead and astern of him. The operations 
of actual battle, of course, must depend 
upon the unforeseeable occurrences in 
action. If both sides want to fight, the 
approaching sea battle will probably be 
quickly decided one way or another. 
It is no longer a question of lying alongside 



in a death grapple all day and night as 
the little Revenge did with the Spanish 
galleons in Sir Walter Raleigh's time, 
but the victory will not be decisive or 
compelling unless every remnant of the 
beaten fleet is captured or utterly de- 
stroyed. It is either white flag or sink. 
To this end the victorious commander will 
endeavor to press his adversary as closely 
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as possible in order to prevent him from 
breaking away. In case the enemy runs, 
he cannot follow directly in his wake, be- 
cause that would involve too great a risk 
from torpedoes or mines. He must, there- 
fore, at once bring the rear extremity of 
the retreating enemy's formation broad 
ofT the bow of his column leaders, keeping 
as many guns as possible bearing upon him 
and keeping that bearing until sufficient 
lateral distance has been gained to insure 
safety and then taking a course parallel 
with the flight. If the enemy scatters 
for safety, a general chase may be ordered 
in detail at once, unless in case of night 
or bad weather coming on the victor may 
more properly decide to keep his main 
fighting ships together and interpose them 
between the enemy and his probable 
destination, directing his scouts to keep 
in touch with the retreating ships. 

IDENTIFYING HOSTILE SHIPS AT SEA 

In peace times there are many ways by 
which the nationality or identity of a 
warship may be determined even by a lay- 
man. Flags and ensigns, stripes around 
the funnels, type observable through a 
telescope, color of war paint and super- 
structure trimmings, all combine to de- 
termine who is who in the navy. 

But no sooner is war declared than every 
effort is made to disguise the identity and 
nationality of fighting ships. No flags 



are flown as a rule until all necessity for 
concealment has passed. Ships are re- 
painted, all distinguishing marks obliter- 
ated. There is just one way to identify 
a hostile ship at sea, and that is by its 
silhouette. By reference to the chart on 
pages 550-551 the differences between the 
ships of different navies, as they are picked 
out black against sea and sky, will become 
very interestingly apparent. One differ- 
ence on these charts will at once be ob- 
servable by any one in the matter of masts. 
United States battleships and armored 
cruisers show their peculiar "peach basket" 
masts against the sky line. In this detail 
they are unique among the navies of the 
world with the single exception of two ships 
of the Russian navy which have added our 
type of mast 10 the original design. If 
you will take the Russian silhouette in 
the chart v-'^th those of the Delaware and 
Idaho and compare them with that of the 
Texas class another interesting detail will 
appear. On the three former ships the 
masts were added after they were built 
and are out of all conformity with their 
design. The masts of the Texas were set 
up with her gun turrets, and are all part 
of the same design. 

Contrast with these filmy spars the 
more distinct lines of the British tripod 
mast, a braced steel spar standing up 
close to the forward funnel, and this in 
turn can be clearly distinguished from the 
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single straight lines of the French battle 
masts on the iValdeck Rousseau. Also 
notice how much more chunky and 
bunched up the Dreadttaugbt, or a pre- 
dreadnaught like the Idaho, is than a 
superdreadnaught of the Iron Duke class, 
or than the battle-cruiser Coeben, of the 
German navy. The number of funnels 
and their position are also distinctive to 
the careful observer, as, for instance, in the 



Rousseau, the Fu-So, and the Imptraior 
Pavel. The great difference between the 
English Olympic and the German yater- 
land is visible at once by comparison of 
their silhouettes. 

The distinctions just noted would be 
clear to any keen observer. Distinctions 
far more dehcate are equally clear to the 
signal quartermaster on board every man- 
of-war who can spcit a ship at five or ten 
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mites by the difference in the position of 
its* searchUghts, the type of its hfting 
cranes, or the sheer hnes of its hull. 

NAVAL BASES 

No fleet can hope to keep the sea long 
without recourse to a naval base within 
a radius of a thousand miles of its opera- 
tions. For this reason Great Britain is 
to-day in a position absolutely unique 
among the nations. By reference to the 
maps published with this article it may be 
seen that Great Britain's naval stations 
run completely around the world, making 
it possible for her to operate away from 
her home bases with more security than the 
Germans can from tfieir continental bases. 

Germany in Kiao-Chau possesses a 
fortified naval base, which forthcoming 
events will prove to be even stronger than 
Port Arthur, but she has only one and, 
therefore, it is comparatively useless in 
linking up her sea power with home waters. 

It remains to speak of the tests which 
forthcoming naval engagements will pro- 
vide for the still undecided questions of 
submarine and aerial naval accessories. 
The recent discussion started by Sir 
Percy Scott's letter to the London Times, 
m which he prophesies that the present 
war will demonstrate the inefficiency of 



dreadnaughts to withstand submarine 
and aerial attacks, has spread to every 
naval power. In the next few months it 
will be decided. It must be remembered 
that dirigible airships are properly used 
only from shore bases and cannot be 
effective far from home coasts. Aeroplanes, 
on the other hand, can be launched from 
the decks of ships far at sea, and their 
scouting usefulness has already been 
demonstrated as well afloat as ashore. 
Although it is an easy matter to drop 
bombs into Antwerp from the sky, it 
would be a much more diflicult matter to 
hit the deck of a ship at sea, and even 
when so hit one or two bombs would be 
comparatively ineffective unless on the 
almost impossible chance of dropping 
down a funnel. As for submarines and 
destroyers six weeks of the war have 
passed without developing their prophesied 
efficiency as against property protected 
battleships. In the Russian-Japanese War 
the Japanese struck with their torpedo 
craft before the declaration of hostilities 
but thereafter accomplished very little 
with this arm. In the present naval 
situation it is presumable that such at- 
tempts have been made, and had they 
been conspicuously successful no censor- 
ship could have withheld some of the truth. 
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THE European war, which has 
already unfavorably affected 
the lives of thousands of 
Americans, has had at least 
one desirable result ; the 
prompt organization of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. A happy fortune has cer- 
tainly directed the American people in 
this matter. When President Wilson 
forced the attention of Congress upon 
the currency measure a year ago, there 
were many appeals for delay. Sweltering 
and weary Congressmen, having already 
spent the hot summer months in Washing- 
ton, put in a plea for mercy. There was 
no need of haste, we were told. The Nation 
had endured a bad currency system for 



fifty years; couldn't it stand the strain a 
little longer? Democratic leaders even 
informed the President that an attempt 
to force the issue would "split" the party. 
Mr. Wilson insisted, however, precisely 
as now, it is worth while to emphasize, he 
is insisting upon his trust legislation. 
Certainly events have justified his de- 
termination. The greatest military and 
financial cataclysm in history has dis- 
rupted civilization. If the counsels of 
procrastination had prevailed a year ago, 
what would be the position of the United 
States to-day? Few American business 
men would have cared to face the im- 
mediate future with the old, antiquated 
currency and banking system in forcr-. 
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They have not yet forgotten 1907; and 
what was 1907, compared with the possi- 
bilities that confront them now? The 
fact, therefore, that the most influential 
cause of American panics — the Civil War 
currency system — is now removed, offers 
some ground to believe that the business 
world may confidently approach the severe 
trials in store for it. 
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No wonder, therefore, that the European 
crisis had a sobering effect upon certain 
bumptious spirits in the Democratic ma- 
jority. Their attitude toward two of the 
President's appointments, Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Warburg, had held up the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board for 
several weeks. The fmancial earthquake 
in Europe, however, has silenced their 
protests. The Board is now completely 
and harmoniously working. Probably 
the American people will soon be finger- 
ing an entirely new kind of paper money. 
This money, on its surface, will not inform 
us it is based upon gold, silver, or Govern- 
ment bonds, but upon commercial and 
industrial paper. It marks the appear- 
ance of that long discussed and much be- 
lated "elastic currency"- — the chief thing, 
we have been told, that is needed to 
prevent financial panics and to elevate the 
United States into its destined position 
as a great fmancial world power. 

The seven men composing this Federal 
Reserve Board have enormous influence. 
They regulate the issue and retirement of 
the new Federal currency. They prac- 
tically dominate the credit of the whole 
financial system, and, therefore, of the 
Nation. The Board can,.- compel the 
Federal reserve banks in a particular part 
of the country to lend money to banks 
in any other part. The resources of New 
York, on their demand, can be used to 
relieve financial stringency on the Pacific 
Coast or in Texas; and Texas and Cali- 
fornia can be called upon to help New York. 
Moreover, the Federal Board can dictate 
the terms upon which this is to be done — 
that is. they fix the discount rate. They 
can suspend or close up permanently any 
bank which operates in violation of the 
law. These powers, in the judgment of 
most authorities, signalize for the United 
States a new industrial era. According 
to an especially optimistic forecast, they 
really sound a new declaration of inde- 
pendence. They separate New York City 
— "Wall Street" — from the fmancial 
tyranny which, according to its accusers, 
it has exercised over the whole country. 
They "decentralize" banking credit and 
end for all time the iniquities of the " money 
power." All Mr. Wilson's legislation so 
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far has had as its aim the "democratiza- 
tion" of certain departments of American 
life. The tariff bill withdrew many of the 
favors a privileged aristocracy of manu- 
facturers had enjoyed for sixty years. 
The trust bills, now under consideration, 
propose to restore the vanished golden 
age of competition. The most detailed 
attempt at the popularization of the 
Nation's resources, however, is the Cur- 
rency Act. Credit will no longer flow in 
the artificial channels of selfishness. A 
man who has real commercial security will 
henceforth have far less difficulty in ob- 
taining the money he legitimately needs. 
It is certainly an irony of politics that a 
Democratic Administration, and one in 
which Mr. William J. Bryan is an influ- 
ential member, should have created a 
scientific currency system and done it in a 
way that satisfies both New York City 
and Lincoln, Neb. 

Probably, however, we are all most 
interested in the personalities of this new 
Supreme Court. Who are the Marshalls, 
the Taneys, the Whites who are to have 
such complete supervision over our finan- 
cial future and to lay the sound foundation 
of the new American economic structure 
in this period of storm and stress? From 
the standpoint of mere geography, Mr, 
Wilson has certainly chosen wisely. We 
have in Mr. Hamlin a member from New 
England, in Mr. Warburg one from New 
York, in Mr. Harding one from the South, 
in Mr. Delano one from the West, in Mr. 
Miller one from the Pacific Coast. In the 
matter of "commercial and industrial 
divisions," the President seems also to 
have bettered his instructions. The se- 
lections contain "Wall Street men," men 
famous for their hostility to that section, 
international bankers, domestic bankers, 
and economic authorities. 

The two ex-officio members, Mr. 
McAdoo and Mr. John Skelton Williams, 
represent what may be regarded as the 
traditional Democratic attitude toward 
the "powers that prey." Mr. McAdoo's 
term as Secretary of the Treasury has 
been spent largely in a duel with the 
National City Bank. He has divorced 
the Treasury Building at Washington from 
its close alliance with fmancial New York. 



However, there is no need to rehearse 
once more Mr. McAdoo's career or 
personality: the facts are widely known. 
His close abettor in the new treasury 
pohcy, Mr. John Skelton Williams, evi- 
dently needs a more detailed introduction. 
At least so well informed a statesman as 
Senator La Follette has clearly over- 
looked his fame. When Mr. Williams 
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became First Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Senator La Follette consulted 
his "Who's Who" and discovered that 
M r. Wilhams was a railroad man, a banker, 
and a member of the Metropohtan (" Mil- 
lionaires'") Club in New York. The 
spirit of the interlocking directorate, said 
Senator La Follette, was making inroads 
on the Wilson Administration; and Mr. 
Williams was subsequently edified by 
hearing himself described as " Ryan's 
man," "Wall Street's representative," 
and other wicked things. The episode 
illustrates how a few dry biographical 
details, taken out of their setting, can 
falsely picture any man. In view of these 
denunciations, Mr. WiUiams's newspaper 
interviews and speeches have a note- 
worthy interest. For example, a news- 
paper man once asked Mr. Williams for 
his opinion of Thomas F. Ryan. Mr. 
Williams called a stenographer and dic- 
tated this statement, subsequently pub- 
lished: "Mr. Ryan has the tendencies 
which, if his lines had been cast in a 
humble and contracted sphere, probably 
would have made him a kleptomaniac." 



Mr. Williams's ideas on Wall Street have a 
similar pungency. Recently, just before 
taking up his work on the Reserve Board, 
Mr. Williams spoke at a North Carolina 
bankers' meeting, on " Democracy in 
Banking." I have selected at random a 
few remarks on his favorite topic. New 
York: "It is a walled city from which 
the barons have levied tribute on a terri- 
tory and population vaster than any lord 
or king of the Middle Ages ever dreamed 
of," "Big as New York is it is not big 
enough to direct the destinies of this con- 
tinent." It can no longer "hold this 
huge Republic by the throat." It is a 
"confederation of fmanciers, ravenous, 
cruel, and crazed." It represents "the 
violence, the cupidity, and the mastery 
of dollars, assembled and used for bri- 
gandage." It is the headquarters of "the 
vicious power of invisible government," 
which " has reached into the vaults of our 
banks, the safes of our merchants, and the 
cupboards of our housewives." 

The fact that Mr. La Follette distorts 
the maker of these phrases into a tool of 
Mr. Thomas F. Ryan clearly indicates, 
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as already said, that Mr. Williams and the 
American people should know each other 
better. Well, Mr. Williams is a portly, 
slowly moving, slightly grizzled gentleman, 
forty-nine years old. There is nothing 
especially exceptional about his person- 
ality; externally he is the well born, well 
educated, somewhat self satisfied, perhaps 
slightly pompous American business man. 
Before he starts speaking, one might easily 
take Mr. Williams for one of the well fed 
New York magnates against whom his 
bitterest shafts are aimed; his accent, 
however, at once betrays his origin. The 
interviewer immediately — and accurately 
— places him in Virginia. In truth, Mr. 
Williams is a Virginian of the Virginians. 
Edmund Randolph, the first Attorney 
General of the United States, was his 
great, great grandfather; a brother of 
Martha Washington conspicuously figures 
in the family tree. His father, a banker 
of Richmond, was a fiscal agent for the 
Confederacy. Mr. Williams's intense 
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Southern feeling has controlled all his 
emotions and activities. He first won 
attention, at the age of twenty-five, by 
an address on the " Natural Resources of 
the South." Four years later, at the ripe 
age of twenty-nine, Mr. Williams under- 
took an ambitious task: nothing less than 
the destruction of the monopoly which 
"Wall Street" then possessed in Southern 
railroads. The Illinois Central, the At- 
lantic Coast Line, the Southern, the 
Louisville & Nashville were then the great 
railroads of the South; and the South had 
practically nothing to say about their 
management. " The Northern nation," 
and its most iniquitous section. New York 
City, absolutely dominated them all. 
This young provincial banker now dreamed 
of a great line, extending from New York 
to Florida, that the Southern people should 
own and operate themselves. He picked 
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Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. When 
the Administration made him Comptroller 
of the Currency and, ex-officio, a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, the heathen 
raged again. Mr. Williams had to appear 
before a Senate Committee to answer the 
attacks made upon Kis integrity. It is a 
tribute to his personal power and the 
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up first a little run down line, the Alabama 
& Georgia; to this, in a few years, he 
hitched up other disconnected properties, 
until finally, in the Seaboard Air Line, 
he obtained his locally controlled railroad. 
Mr. Williams became its president at the 
age of thirty-four. And then his real 
troubles began. He found that it was a 
comparatively simple thing to organize 
an independent railroad; the really diffi- 
cult task was to. retain it. His bitterest 
foe was Thomas F. Ryan, who constantly 
involved the Seaboard in litigation and 
stock market attacks. Mr. Williams may 
have suspected and disliked " Wall Street" 
before; his attitude now became almost a 
pathological obsession. He poured out 
newspaper columns of vituperation; if 
he ever rose to make a speech, it invariably 
took the form of denouncing the extreme 
southern end of Manhattan Island. 
Clearly the enemy reciprocated this feeling. 
Mr. McAdoo could have committed no 
act more offensive to "Wall Street" than 
his selection of Mr. Williams as First 
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essential honesty of his career that the 
Committee, after listening to his explana- 
tions, immediately reported, advising his 
confirmation as a member of the Board. 

Doubtless the most interesting member 
of the Board, both because of his own 
merits and because of the attacks made 
upon his appointment, is Mr. Paul M. 
Warburg. Mr. Wilson has recently pub- 
lished his belief that all bankers and busi- 
ness men, even those of the larger sort, 
are not necessarily public enemies; he 
showed the courage of this conviction in 
actually appointing one to the Federal 
Reserve Board. Patriots of the Bristow 
stripe at once prepared to rescue the Re- 
public. They clearly detected that Mr. 
Wilson, in enlisting the services of this 
banking expert, was compromising with 
the enemies of mankind. In a modified 
sense the "money power" itself accepted 
this view. They looked upon Mr. War- 
burg as an antidote to John Skelton Wil- 
liams; as a bone thrown to the famished 
wolves of finance. There is this much 
truth in this idea: more than anything 
else Mr. Warburg's appointment recon- 
ciled "big business" to the new currency 
scheme. But this consideration did not 
cause Mr. Warburg's appointment. Mr. 
Wilson was not looking for a politician, 
a diplomat, or a reconciliator — merely 
for a banker. The new experiment de- 
manded, first of all, a man experienced in 
the details of American and foreign finance. 
Whatever Mr. Warburg's failings or vir- 
tues may be, he at least possesses this one 
qualification; he has had some experience 
in banking. Just consider, for a moment, 
his record. Graduating at eighteen from 
the Realgymnasium at Hamburg, he spent 
a kindergarten of two years studying 
Hamburg's greatest business — its over- 
sea trade. He then entered his father's 
firm, M. M. Warburg & Co. He spent 
two years in France, making an intimate 
acquaintance with its banking methods. 
The next two years he was in England 
studying the same subject. Thence he 
proceeded, engaged in the same pursuit 
of learning, to India, China, and Japan, 
with frequent visits to the United States. 
If Mr. Warburg has not picked up a certain 
knowledge of banking in these international 



experience tours, he must be a very stupid 
person indeed. As Mr. Wilson is a hearty 
believer in education, it is not surprising 
that Mr. Warburg struck him as a valu- 
able man at this critical stage of our new 
financial experiment. 

Mr. Warburg has spent not only his 
whole life in preparation for this job, but, 
following Dr. Holmes's advice, he has 
shown great judgment in selecting his 
ancestors. The Warburg family is one 
of the great Jewish banking houses of 
Europe. Like the Rothschilds, it is cos- 
mopolitan. A geneaological tree of the 
Warburg dynasty resembles a record of 
the Hapsburgs or the Bourbons. Repre- 
sentatives of the house are found in all 
European capitals, in South America, in 
Asia, In 1796, Moses M. Warburg 
founded the present Hamburg banking 
house; since then no man not a Warburg 
has figured as a partner in the business. 

The present Paul M. Warburg shows 
many evidences of this ancestry. Like 
most great Jewish bankers, he has back 
of his technical education a solid sub- 
stratum of culture. He has the usual 
thorough German education, knows several 
modern languages, speaks English fault- 
lessly, almost without an accent, and 
writes it like a native. He is small, dark, 
quietly moving, quietly speaking, entirely 
lacking in bluster or ofl^ensive assertiveness. 
He has the conventional fondness for 
paintings and a considerable skill in music. 
His New York home contains a pipe organ; 
playing this is Mr. Warburg's favorite 
relaxation. After all, however, his main 
enthusiasm is banking. An apprentice 
in a German banking house, even if he is 
the son of the proprietor, submits to a 
rigorous regime. German bankers, like 
Germans in general, insist upon details; 
they make a boy work early and late and 
perform all kinds of uncongenial and even 
menial tasks. Mr. Warburg, like all the 
others, served his time in 1894. As an 
outcome of the varied banking training 
already detailed, Mr. Warburg received 
his reward in a partnership in his father's 
bank, and settled down to the traditional 
Warburg career. He was then twenty- 
six; a long life as a prosperous German 
banker lay before him. Probably the idea 
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furthest from his mind was that he was 
destined to become an American citizen 
and to fill a high position under the United 
States Government. A purely romantic 
incident changed his life course. In 1894, 
Mr. Warburg's brother Felix came to New 
York to marry the daughter of Jacob H. 
Schiff. On this occasion Mr. Warburg 
met and fell in love with Miss Nina Loeb, 
the daughter of Solomon Lx)eb, one of the 
founders of Kuhn, Loeb & G). They 
were married in 1895. Mrs. Warburg's 
fondness for New York led to a permanent 
settlement here; in 1902, Mr. Warburg 
became a partner in Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
This institution, as most Americans know, 
is, next to J. P. Morgan & Co., our largest 
banking house. An interesting character- 
istic is the way its several partners are 
interrelated. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, the 
head, married the daughter of Solomon 
Loeb. Mr. Felix Warburg, brother of the 
Reserve Board member, married the 
daughter of Mr. Schiff. Otto H. Kahn, 
who was E. H. Harriman's banking asso- 
ciate in all his enterprises, married the 
daughter of Abraham Wolf, one of the 
Kuhn-Loeb partners. And finally Mr. 
Warburg, as already said, became the 
son-in-law of the late Mr. Loeb. 

The newspaper reading public has heard 
little of Mr. Warburg, though other 
partners of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have 
figured conspicuously in the public prints. 
Senator Bristow based his hostility purely 
on Mr. Warburg's connection with this 
banking firm. According to the Pujo 
report, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. is a part of the 
"money trust"; a more tangible objection 
was its connection with financing the 
Chicago & Alton transaction. So far 
as Mr. Warburg was concerned, however. 
Senator Bristow had considerable difficulty 
in making out a case. The Chicago & Alton 
transactions took place in 1899; Mr. 
Warburg did not join Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
until 1902. In fact, he has played little 
part in the more spectacular operations of 
the firm. He had nothing to do with the 
Union Pacific reorganization, the struggle 
for control of the Burlington, or the North- 
em Pacific comer; all these things hap- 
pened before he had settled in New York. 
His activities have been practically limited 



to banking matters, especially foreign 
exchange. The firm's activities in foreign 
loans — French, Japanese, Chinese — 
have rested mainly in his hands. He 
made an excellent showing as the repre- 
sentative of his firm in the five-power 
group that conducted the famous and 
abortive negotiations for the Chinese loan. 
On this occasion he amazed his associates 
by his knowledge of Chinese conditions. 
He had apparently studied not only 
Chinese finance, but Chinese government, 
geography, diplomacy, history, even Chi- 
nese literature. Probably the banking 
feat of which Mr. Warburg is chiefly proud 
was his success, several years ago, in 
negotiating the famous $50,000,000 French 
loan to the Pennsylvania Railroad. That 
was the first large loan ever made to an 
American railroad by French bankers. 
The French are exceedingly cautious 
investors; Mr. Warburg is the first banker 
who has enticed them into this market. 

Mr. Warburg, who became an American 
citizen in 191 1, has shown much interest 
in philanthropy. He has engaged in the 
warfare on child labor, and, with Miss 
Katherine Bement Davis, is a director in 
the New York Bureau of Social Hygiene, 
an organization, the first of its kind in any 
country, engaged in a scientific study of 
the causes of delinquency in girls. He has 
rendered his greatest public service, how- 
ever, in currency reform. He turned his 
mind to this subject a year or two after 
settling in New York. He had a highly 
trained banking intelligence; he under- 
stood, as completely as any human being 
could, precisely what ideal banking con- 
sisted in. Naturally, the system he found 
here aroused his amazement and disgust. 

Soon after he reached New York, the 
financial district was experiencing one of 
its celebrated periods of high interest rates 
— money was quoted at from 25 to 100 
per cent. Mr. Warburg devoted his first 
three weeks in the United States to study- 
ing our currency system. It violated 
almost every principle which he had been 
taught to look upon as effective and 
scientific banking. It made no provision 
for the centralization of banking resources, 
for a currency adequate to the needs of 
business or any real discount system. He 
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found, as he has recently declared, the 
richest and solidest nation in the world 
subject to periodical financial cataclysms 
which had no counterpart in Europe. Mr. 
Warburg plunged at once into the cam- 
paign for reform. His article, published 
in the New York Times in 1906, precipi- 
tated the movement which has ended in 
the recent law. This article tersely sum- 
marized many of the ideas which were 
then more or less vaguely in circulation. 
In brief, Mr. Warburg demanded three 
changes: a central bank system, the re- 
tirement of bond-secured currency, and 
the issue of a new currency based upon 
commercial paper. He followed up his 
Times article with many others, enforcing 
the same ideas; these articles had a 
powerful influence in focussing public 
attention upon the matter. He advised 
the Aldrich Commission, and also kept 
closely in contact with the Senate and 
House Committee last summer, when the 
present law was being framed. In the 
controversy that arose, whether the Presi- 
dent should appoint the Reserve Board or 
whether the banks themselves should 
control the situation, Mr. Warburg took 
the popular side. In his eyes, however, 
the new system is not ideal; it is merely 
the foundation stone of better things. 
Mr. Warburg is not only a hard worker 
and a specialist in his subject but he is 
also a reformer. Had Senator Bristow 
had real cleverness he might have at- 
tacked Mr. Warburg, not on such absurd 
grounds as the Chicago & Alton, but on 
the grounds that there are certain im- 
portant phases of the new law with 
which he has no sympathy. The pro- 
vision for twelve banks he has denounced 
as "pernicious"; at most, in Mr. War- 
burg's opinion, there should be only four. 
Mr. W. P. G. Harding is as emphatically 
the product of the United States as Mr. 
Warburg is of Europe. We could hardly 
imagine Broad and Wall Streets referring 
casually to the dignified Mr. Warburg as 
"Paul"; in Birmingham, Ala., however, 
it is quite the thing to speak of the city's 
leading banker as "Bill" Harding. This 
is probably because there was a time when 
Mr. Harding really was "Bill." Almost 
everybody can remember him as a tall, 



slim, alert boy, perched upon a book- 
keeper's stool or standing behind a receiv- 
ing teller's window. For he has learned 
the details of American banking by filling 
every possible position in a hustling, every- 
day, commercial bank. In its bare out- 
lines Mr. Harding's biography makes no 
picturesque appeal. It is merely a suc- 
cession of dates, of successive promotions. 
He has spent all his life in Alabama. 
Tuscaloosa was his birthplace. He is 
just fifty years old. His father was a 
civil engineer in the United States Army; 
a New England man, who, after a few 
years spent in the South, adopted all the 
interests and emotions of that region. Mr. 
Harding was a bright and studious boy; 
he was graduated from the University of 
Alabama when seventeen — the youngest 
graduate in its history. He at once 
obtained a minor job in a Tuscaloosa bank; 
thence he moved to Birmingham, where, 
in a few' years, he rose to the presidency of 
the First National Bank. His friends 
quote endless statistics to demonstrate 
his success in this field. Thus the First 
National had ^53,000,000 deposits when 
Mr. Harding took control; it now has 
$10,000,000. It is probably the leading 
bank in the Southern States. Mr. Hard- 
ing, too, has a minute acquaintance with 
Southern bankers and banking conditions. 
Probably no other one man is so well 
known in the district of which Atlanta is 
the Federal reserve city. Moreover, Mr. 
Harding is more than a grubbing banker; 
he has a large scientific knowledge of the 
subject; he reads much in his favorite field. 
Beyond these facts, however, there is 
little about him that is striking. He has 
filled the usual conventional positions 
that fall to the lot of a "leading citizen"; 
heads subscription lists, serves as president 
of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
like. He is a genial, approachable man, 
most afl^able, however, when one talks 
business, especially banking. One could 
hardly imagine him, like Mr. Warburg, 
solacing his spirit by solitary practice on 
the pipe organ. In fact, the absence of 
lively incidents in his career has a sufficient 
explanation: Mr. Harding does nothing 
except work. The one illuminating de- 
tail in his biography is that one about 
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increasing his bank's deposits from 
$3,000,000 to $10,000,000. Back of these 
figures is a life of ceaseless activity; of 
Sundays, holidays, and nights spent in 
hustling. That is all that, in the last 
thirty years, Mr. Harding has done — 
work. Life has meant a contracted career 
in the four walls of his oifice, making loans, 
enticing deposits, looking for ways of in- 
creasing the importance of Birmingham and 
consequently of his bank. In other words, 
Mr. Harding is the steady, humdrum, 
wonderfully efficient American banker. 

But Mr. Harding has one enthusiasm 
and that is Birmingham. ,And there are 
certain resemblances between him and 
Birmingham. Perhaps it is because his 
father was a New Englander; the fact 
is that the old dreamy South does not find 
expression in Mr. Harding. He is the 
new hustling South. Like his city, he has 
grown up, not only in body but in spirit, 
since the Civil War. These two new 
forces in the South started at just about 
the same time. In War days, the present 
site of Birmingham was merely a black- 
smith shop at a fork in the road; it now 
contains 130,000 people. It is a big in- 
dustrial city, a mass of blazing furnaces, 
coke ovens, and smoke, deposited bodily 
in one of the greatest cotton growing 
sections of the South. Industrially, it is a 
suburb of Pittsburg and Chicago; finan- 
cially, it is an annex to New York. Merely 
to run over the list of its leading industries 
— the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company, 
the American Steel & Wire — shows how 
intimately it is associated with the North. 
Its population is mixed; Southern whites 
and Negroes, Italians, Poles; at the head, 
a large element of capitalists from the 
North. Here, then, is the South to which 
Mr. Harding belongs; the coal and iron 
mines and the steel mills typify him — not 
the cotton fields and Negroes' shanties 
that lie only a few miles away. He is the 
new Southern business man, as Oscar 
Underwood, one of his closest Birmingham 
friends, is the new Southern statesman. 
And Birmingham is not only Mr. Hard- 
ing's symbol; it is, in a measure, his 
monument. He has probably done more 
than any other man to build up the town. 
His greatest satisfaction has been in 



persuading some new plant to locate there. 
He has never hesitated to place the re- 
sources of his bank at the command of 
any legitimate Birmingham enterprise. 
His liberality as a lender is described as 
one of the greatest forces in making this 
new industrial capital of the South. 

Mr. Harding's enthusiasm for Bir- 
mingham led directly to his present 
appointment. When the Organization 
Committee visited Atlanta, to hold hear- 
ings on the reserve bank city for the 
sixth district, Mr. Harding made an 
appeal for Birmingham. He drew up a 
brief containing an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the subject and outlining his ideas 
as to the twelve districts. On the witness 
stand he showed an amazing familiarity 
with the banking conditions in all parts of 
the country and especially the South. Mr. 
Harding did not get a Federal reserve 
bank for Birmingham; his appeal, how- 
ever, resulted in his own selection as a 
member of the Reserve Board. The 
system needed a Southerner; his own 
testimony clearly indicated who this 
Southerner should be. Not a member of 
the Alabama Congressional delegation, 
not even Mr. Underwood, knew of his 
appointment until it was made. 

Mr. Charles Sumner Hamlin, whom the 
President has designated as governor of 
the Board, or chairman, represents Boston 
and New England as emphatically as Mr. 
Harding represents Birmingham and the 
South. That means that he is quite a 
different kind of man. He is a clean cut, 
precise, judicial, immaculately dressed 
graduate of Harvard. The official docu- 
ments say that he is fifty-three years old; 
in reality he looks about forty. His 
family is distinguished in Massachusetts 
and Mr. Hamlin looks it; in Washington 
he and his wife, a lady descended from 
Knickerbocker aristocracy in Albany, 
N. Y., have a fine house and entertain splen- 
didly; and Mr. Hamlin looks that, too. 
He is not, however, a Brahmin or a butter- 
fly; he is one of the hardest laborers in 
Washington. He can contentedly do most 
any kind of work; he does not even 
shrink from drudgery. If you had caught 
Mr. Hamlin in his off hours any time this 
past winter, you would have had ample 
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proof of this. You would have found 
him in his office at the Treasury Depart- 
ment or in his library at home, engaged in 
what at first seemed an absorbing game. 
On his desk rested a pamphlet; this Mr. 
Hamlin was closely scanning. Occasionally 
he would seize a pencil and make marks on 
a long sheet of paper. Again he would be 
discovered cutting these sheets into small 
squares. Then, for hours at a time, he 
would shuffle these pasteboards, and 
arrange them thoughtfully in piles. A 
man evidently addicted to solitaire, one 
might conclude. However, Mr. Hamlin 
was not wasting his time; he was really 
performing a very valuable public service. 
He was making an index-digest of the 
income tax law! He selected each word 
and phrase, collated them, and arranged 
them in index form. As a result of three 
months' off-hour work he succeeded in 
opening up all the treasures of this docu- 
ment to an anxious world. In fact, Mr. 
Hamlin is the greatest indexer and digester 
in Washington. He pounces upon each 
document feverishly as it emerges from 
Congress, gathers up the scattered thoughts 
of our law makers, and arranges them in 
clear, logical sequence. As they come from 
the Capitol, the American public hasn't the 
slightest idea what they contain; once 
they have passed through the fire of Mr. 
Hamlin's crucible, everything is plain, 
straight, and orderly. He showed me 
with great pride his latest masterpiece: 
a complete index and digest of the new 
Federal Reserve Act. This and his con- 
cordance to the income tax, however, are 
only the latest triumphs of an intellect 
that is determined to reduce the most 
complicated problem to its simplest terms. 
That is, Mr. Hamlin's most striking 
trait is an orderly mind. Everything 
about him, his well fitting clothes, his 
delicately poised eye-glasses, his sym- 
metrically round, cleanly shaved face, 
his geometrically brushed blond hair, 
emphasize the same quality. His desk 
is spotless and unencumbered; there are 
many papers there, but each is carefully 
placed aside in its proper receptacle. 
Mr. Hamlin has performed many public 
services; all have demanded these same 
methodical, judicial habits. In President 



Cleveland's second administration he 
served as Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; he was Mr. Carlisle's right-hand man 
for four years, just as he has been Mr. 
McAdoo's in the last year and a half. 
The Federal Government and Massa- 
chusetts have many times called upon him 
to serv«* as an international commissioner 
and arbitrator. He has represented his 
country in Great Britain, Japan, and 
Russia. Whenever the perpetually recur- 
ring seal controversy makes its appear- 
ance, Mr. Hamlin has usually been found 
pleading his country's cause before some 
international tribunal. Massachusetts can 
hardly have a labor dispute without 
calling in Mr. Hamlin as an arbitrator. 
Judging from his decisions, which almost 
invariably result in wage increases, his 
sympathies are commonly with the work- 
ingman. Indeed, despite a somewhat 
academic personality — Mr. Hamlin has 
lectured on government at Harvard — 
he has always championed ultra- 
progressive measures. He stands for the 
income tax, the popular election of United 
States Senators, direct primaries, and the 
initiative and referendum. An amateur 
farmer, he qualifies as an active member 
of the Massachusetts State Grange. He 
has dabbled in politics, too; he was an 
early friend and political associate of the 
late Governor William E. Russell; th« 
fact that he is a Democrat, however, has 
seriously interfered with his progress in 
Massachusetts. Twice he has tried for 
the governorship nomination and twice 
failed. In all probability these failures 
are no great misfortune, either for Mr. 
Hamlin or his state; his real occupation 
is precisely the kind of task to which he 
has now been called. He has studied and 
written much on finance; in the Treasury 
Department he is recognized as a great 
fiscal expert; he will be not an ornamental 
but a hard working member of the Board — 
the kind of man to whom the other mem- 
bers will confidently submit their knotty 
questions. 

Mr. Adolph Casper Miller, the repre- 
sentative of the Pacific Coast, is a man of 
similar type. He is even more academic; 
he is almost professorial. President Eliot, 
of Harvard, declared that Mr. Miller 
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was the best qualified man in the United 
States for the Federal Reserve Board. 
President Eliot has intimate personal 
knowledge, because Mr. Miller served for 
several years as a member of the Harvard 
faculty. His department was economics 
and finance. He has spent his whole 
career as a student and teacher of these 
subjects. From his earliest days as a 
student at the University of California, 
these branches have enlisted the larger 
part of his time. He has studied them 
not only at several American universities, 
but in London and Leipsic; he has taught 
not only at Harvard, but at Cornell, the 
University of Chicago, and the University 
of California. At the latter institution 
he held the Flood professorship of 
economics and commerce for twelve years. 
Here his position seems to have been about 
the same as Woodrow Wilson's at Prince- 
ton. His courses were largely attended; 
he was an interesting speaker and had a 
powerful control upon the undergraduates. 
Mr. Miller would probably have spent 
his life in this congenial work had it not 
been for one fact. In his undergraduate 
days at the University of California, one 
of his most intimate associates was Frank- 
lin K. Lane, now Secretary of the Interior. 
One of Mr. Lane's first acts, on assuming 
his new duties, was to send for his old 
friend and ask him to enter the Govern- 
ment's service. Mr. Miller, therefore, 
abandoned his academic quiet for the 
hurly-burly of official life at Washington. 
For the last year he has served as assis- 
tant to Mr. Lane, having particular 
charge of the National parks. An im- 
provement in our National park service, 
which had been disorganized for years, is 
attributed to his reforming capacity. 

Besides being a scholar, Mr. Miller is 
something that most scholars are not — 
a man of the world. He has private 
means which permit the indulgence of 
certain civilizing tastes. He is much of 
an amateur farmer, usually spending a 
considerable part of his time at his farm 
in Santa Cruz. He is fond of music and 
horseflesh, belongs to many clubs, and is 
largely traveled. He has shown the keen- 
est interest in the new banking system 
and regards the new law as the greatest 



piece of legislation turned out by Congress 
in fifty years. " Miller's chief qualifica- 
tion for his new work," says his life-long 
friend and sponsor. Secretary Lane, "is 
his preeminent good sense. He comes of 
German stock; is level headed, never 
thrown into a panic, is practical and 
sane. He has no intimacies or affiliations, 
social or financial, that would unfit him 
for the high and impartial duties of this 
office. 1 speak authoritatively, because 
I know what his associations have been. 
In short, Mr. Miller is a combination of 
a gentleman, a scholar, and a man of th^ 
world, having a knowledge of history, of 
men and affairs, good judgment, and 
robust good sense." 

Mr. Wilson's first choice as a member 
from the Middle West, Mr. Thomas Davies 
Jones, represented another attempt to 
enlist in the service of the Government 
"big business" men of the highest class. 
Mr. Wilson had tested Mr. Jones when the 
latter was one of his trustees at Princeton 
University. In the bitter struggle in- 
spired by Mr. Wilson's attempt to intro- 
duce a new leveling social order, Mr. Jones 
became one of his strongest champions. 
Mr. Jones, however, was a director of the 
International Harvester Company and, 
purely as a matter of form, one of the 
defendants in the Government's suit. This 
fact gave a handle to Senator Hitchcock, 
of Nebraska, and Senator Reed, of Mis- 
souri — Democratic Senators who have 
won a fleeting fame for their consistent 
policy in opposing the Democratic admin- 
istration. Both these gentlemen at- 
tempted to defeat the currency bill itself; 
with the help of five Republicans, they 
actually succeeded in keeping Mr. Jones 
off the board. His successor, who was 
speedily confirmed, is Mr. Frederic A. 
Delano. Mr. Delano is a railway presi- 
dent of the newer generation, both in 
years and in ideas. His experience has 
been abundant. Born in Hong Kong, 
China, in 1863, of Massachusetts parents, 
he received his education at Harvard, of 
which he is now one of the overseers. 
As a young man of twenty-two, he ex- 
changed his academic gown for a ma- 
chinist's jumper, starting to learn his 
trade of railroading as an apprentice in 
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the roundhouses of the Burlington Rail- 
road in Aurora, 111. That was in 1885; 
in 1901, after filling all the intermediate 
grades, he became general manager of the 
whole Burlington system. He left this 
work to become consulting engineer to 
the United States Government in building 
up the railroad system of the Philippine 
Islands. When the Gould railroads at 
Pittsburg — the Wabash Terminal, the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie — fell upon dis- 
astrous times, Mr. Delano was called in 
as president. He is now one of the re- 
ceivers of this tangled enterprise. In the 



last few years a "new type" of railroad 
president has figured largely in the public 
prints; a man who does not think that the 
beginning and end of his job is to earn 
dividends for his stockholders, to bribe 
legislators, and trample on the traveling 
and shipping public. This new type 
accepts public service commissions as not 
only inevitable, but as desirable, does not 
believe in rebates and discriminations and 
attempts to establish amicable relations 
with public opinion. To this type belongs 
Mr. Delano, and clearly this is the spirit 
needed on the Federal Reserve Board. 
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WE ALL know that the 
unions, which began to 
be effectively organized 
some hundred years ago, 
have done a great deal 
of good toward increased wages and short- 
ened hours, and have accomplished much 
to improve the conditions under which the 
factory work of the world is performed. 
There is no doubt about the benefits that 
the working class, so-called, and the whole 
community, have received through the 
operations of trades-unions. There is no 
doubt, also, that the organization of men 
by trades is going to last. Nobody im- 
agines the ceasing of the organizations we 
call trades-unions. 

The organization of the trades is just as 
natural and useful as the organization of 
the professions. When we study the 
happy or fortunate conditions of labor we 
naturally go for examples to those pro- 
fessions in which the conditions of labor 
are singularly fortunate and happy, 
namely, to the learned, scientific, and artis- 



tic professions, to the ministers, lawyers, 
doctors, architects, engineers, and artists; 
and there we see that all those professions 
have each its own organization, and that 
this organization is highly useful and prob- 
ably permanent. It is just so with regard 
to the trades-unions. They, too, will have 
the quality of permanence; because they 
are natural bandings together of men of the 
same calling, each desirous to promote the 
interests of his own calling. 

So we need not imagine that anybody 
supposes, even, that the trades-unions are 
to cease to exist. On the contrary, they 
are surely permanent organizations of mod- 
ern civilized Society. But in the view of 
many men, the unions, having had a fight- 
ing experience of more than a hundred years, 
in which their main object was to resist 
oppression and abuse, to enforce demands 
by violence whenever it was necessary — 
and it has been and still is generally neces- 
sary to use violence in order to compass 
their ends — having had this experience 
or history, naturally enough they have, out 
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of strife and war, developed evil policies 
and habitual courses of action inconsistent 
with the ordinary moral sense of civilized 
mankind; and have acquired habits and 
practices that have an unfortunate or evil 
effect on the unions themselves and their 
members. 

The injurious practices which 1 pro- 
pose to discuss, picking as I do among 
injurious practices only two or three, are 
practices which result in injuries not so 
much to Society at large, or to the national 
industries, or to employers in the national 
industries, as to the members of the 
unions themselves, who number perhaps 
two million workers in our own country, 
and many more millions in Europe. 

It is necessary first to give a brief r6- 
sum6 of the progress of mankind in devel- 
oping labor systems and industrial pro- 
duction. We are but a few years removed 
from the one industrial regime of all bar- 
barous times, and until lately of all civil- 
ized, the one r6gime of Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, and of our own country 
in its southern part until 1865, and of 
South America until within a few years — 
the regime of slavery. All the old civili- 
zations were firmly built on human slavery. 
The society which Plato described in his 
famous treatise, The Republic, was a society 
in which all the laboring class were slaves. 
The Roman Empire was built on human 
slavery, and an abominable kind of slavery, 
the slaves being in many cases people like 
the masters or owners. When the City 
of Athens sent out an expedition to punish 
the island of Mytilene, the army killed 
most of the male adults and carried off 
into slavery the remnant of the men and 
all the women and children — people like 
the Athenians in color, language, and 
race. Prisoners of war were then usually 
made slaves. 

It is only the other day, as it were, 
that the human race in the civilized parts 
of the world — some of them not really 
civilized yet — was living under that 
regime. All the heavy and light labors 
of the world, or of Society, were performed 
by slaves. Here and there in the more ad- 
vanced communities the payment of wages 
for service came into use — an immense 
improvement. Wage earners appeared as 



a new class. How did they differ from 
slaves? Very, very widely. In the first 
place they had a right to their wives and 
children, which no slave ever has. In the 
next place, they had private property, 
things of their own, chattels both personal 
and real. The wage-earner, having both 
property and family rights, gradually 
achieved a good measure of liberty with 
regard to the disposition of his own earn- 
ings, and of his own capacity for labor. 
That liberty came third and slowly, 
because there were many limitations on 
the wage-earner's freedom. For example, 
he was not free to go about seeking a job. 
Many restrictions were imposed by the 
guilds, which were bands composed of 
proprietors, journeymen, and apprentices, 
organized to restrict freedom of movement 
and promotion among people of the same 
trade. 

An immense improvement in the funda- 
mental industries and in the condition of 
the laborers was wrought by the intro- 
duction of the wage system. 1 know that 
sensational writers and orators on in- 
dustrial subjects often allude nowadays 
to wage-earners as wage-slaves; but such 
writers and speakers can have no concep- 
tion of what slavery really was. 

And now we begin to see signs that the 
wage-earning system lacks something that 
modem Society needs; lacks something 
which the workers themselves need, and, 
I may add, have a right to. We are be- 
ginning to see that satisfactory industrial 
progress is no longer possible under the 
plain wagfr^arning system, and we are 
looking for a new and better method. 

In the Declaration of Independence 
there is one ever-memorable phrase of 
immense value: "All men are entitled to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 
The nineteenth century witnessed sig- 
nificant improvement in regard to the 
security of human life; although war was 
more destructive than ever, and the people 
of the United States exhibited a remark- 
able indifference to homicides and fatal 
industrial and transportation accidents. 
The gain of the century in regard to 
liberty for all sorts and conditions of men 
was enormous, primarily because of the 
development of democracy, but second- 
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arily because of the spread of new con- 
ceptions in social ethics. During the 
last hundred years civilized men have 
lived longer on the average and have been 
freer than ever before. But have they 
been more successful in the "pursuit of 
happiness?" 

The point 1 want to make here is that 
there are some practices of the labor unions 
that not only do not provide a good atmos- 
phere, or give a good chance for the pursuit 
of happiness, but actually make it im- 
possible to win happiness in the daily 
earning of the livelihood. 

The first of these undesirable practices 
is the uniform wage. Nobody can deny 
that the uniform wage is a very natural 
outcome of the strife in which the labor 
unions have been engaged for a hundred 
years; but it is a most deplorable out- 
come, because it takes away from a young 
man, or indeed a man of any age, the 
effective motive for improving or develoj)- 
ing himself, for winning ever more skill 
and more power not only as an artisan or 
laborer, but as a human being. It is 
not possible for a young carpenter to-day, 
after he becomes a member of a carpenters' 
union, to increase his earnings by himself 
improving in skill, rapidity of work, or 
achievement in his trade. He is dependent 
on his union for every advance in his wages. 
No increase of personal merit will add 
another cent to his wages. The influence 
of this fact on his character and happiness 
is most deplorable; and yet it is the 
inevitable effect of the uniform wage as 
prescribed by almost all unions. At any 
rate, it is a common result of the action 
of almost all unions. Happiness or con- 
tent in earning his livelihood comes to an 
intelligent and ambitious person only 
through constant improvement of himself 
as an intelligence and a will. If the motive 
of increased earning power be taken away, 
improvement will not take place. There 
has never been any time in my life when 
I should have been willing to work under 
a uniform wage system; and I have earned 
my living ever since I was twenty years 
old. To my thinking, the uniform wage 
destroys all chance of having a really 
enjoyable or happy life in the earning of a 
livelihood. The earning of the livelihood 



will be done as a piece of drudgery, as an 
uninteresting routine labor without the 
reward of growing achievement or of 
conscious increase in personal skill and 
power. 

This is the first of the union policies 
which seem to me injurious to the members 
themselves. 

The second harmful policy is the in- 
tentional limitation of output. There are 
many different modes of regulating output 
in the various trades and unions of the 
country. Some of them involve the co- 
operation of the employers, and are di- 
rected to preventing over-production, as 
it is called, in the trade or industry in 
which both employers and employees are 
enlisted. That is not the kind of limita- 
tion to which I refer. Such a temporary 
reduction of output may be a united effort 
of both capital and labor, of employer and 
laborer, to prevent a glut of the market; 
and it may be desirable to prevent such 
glutting, because steadiness in an industry 
is intensely desirable both for employers 
and for employed. 

It is of the limitation on the output 
of the individual workman, on the amount 
of work he shall do in an hour or a day, 
that I wish to speak. This occurs in many 
trades, and is enforced in a great variety of 
ways. For example, in the bricklayers' 
trade, the two slowest men will be put at 
the ends of the long chalked line to which 
the bricks are to be laid. Twenty men 
are on the line; but the two slowest men 
are put on the ends; for it is their function 
to lift the line for the next row of bricks.- 
So the slowest men set the pace. " Don't 
put your trowel out of your hand. Don't 
stick it into the mortar tub, and so have 
two hands free with which to pick up two 
bricks from the stage. Hold your trowel 
in your hand all the time and then you 
will have only one hand free to pick up 
one brick at a time." 

In the plumbers' trade, set only one 
article — one basin or one tub — in a day; 
that shall be the day's work for which a 
day's pay must be given. Work slowly 
enough to make that job seem to fill the 
day. It never does. I lately saw two 
coppersmiths fill up a whole day putting 
up a piece of conductor about twenty feet 
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long which had been made in the copper- 
smith's shop and was a good fit. That is 
the limitation of output. A glass-blower 
may blow so many bottles, vials, or retorts 
for a day's work; when he has blown that 
number he must quit, although he has not 
worked more than four or five hours. 
The limitation of output in the glass- 
blowers' trade in England was made so 
extreme that the entire business went over 
to Belgium where there was no such 
limitation. There are innumerable ex- 
amples in our country of this sort of 
limitation in trades controlled by unions. 

Now what is the moral effect of the 
limitation of output on the worker? He 
works in a slow, shiftless way, without 
energy, without spirit, without any inten- 
tion of doing his best. There is not a man 
living who can work for twenty years in 
that spirit and preserve his self-respect; 
and self-respect is an indispensable ele- 
ment in happiness. There is no genuine 
happiness without it. Moreover, 1 can- 
not conceive of any man's being happy in 
his work who, day after day, never does 
his best. The workman of limited output 
never does his best, unless, indeed, he is so 
slow and awkward that he can barely 
reach the assigned limit. 

1 have had observation of men by the 
thousand practising the professions — 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, musicians, 
architects, engineers, foresters, a great 
variety of professions; and we know that 
the variety of learned and scientific pro- 
fessions has increased greatly in the last 
forty years. Now throughout those pro- 
fessions the men always feel that they have 
at least frequent opportunities of doing 
their level best at their work, and they 
would not be content and happy in their 
callings if they did not have those chances. 

Another practice of the trades-unions 
seems to me to interfere very much with 
that pursuit of happiness to which the 
Declaration of Independence says every 
man is entitled. I refer to the extraordin- 
ary surrender of individual liberty to 
which all union men consent. 

I firmly believe that the proper results 
of democracy in improving the condition 
of the human race are to be procured only 
through increase of liberty, and never by 



its diminution. Freedom, both political and 
social, is the great object of democracy. 
Now every effective labor union gives to 
its chosen officials an extraordinary power 
over its members. 1 know of no despotic 
authority in civil life to compare with the 
authority of a labor-union leader; and 
that power is exercised over the most 
precious human interests. If it were 
exercised only on comparatively unim- 
portant matters, such as shop rules or 
trade customs, or even on wages, it might 
not be very objectionable to would-be 
freemen, but it has to do with the most 
precious human privilege — with the right 
to work, with freedom to earn the living 
of wife and children. That is a liberty 
which most members of learned, scientific, 
and artistic professions would never con- 
sent to part with for a moment; and the 
existence of that personal independence 
is one of the great attractions toward those 
professions. Here is a marvelous con- 
trast between the states of mind and the 
practices of the members of the liberal 
professions on the one hand and of trades- 
unions on the other. You perceive that I 
address myself solely to those practices of 
unions which I believe to have an in- 
jurious effect on the character of their 
members or on their prospects of success 
in the pursuit of happiness. 

How can we explain the fact that millions 
— I believe it is two millions now — of 
American citizens have surrendered that 
precious liberty, and have agreed to rules 
of conduct which deprive them of the 
opportunity to do their best in their 
daily work — even if it be piece-work? 
I believe this state of things to be the 
natural outcome of the war which has 
been going on in factories and mines for 
more than a hundred years between the em- 
ployers, outraged often by what they 
deemed the unreasonable and unjust con- 
duct of their workmen, and the employees, 
struggling for more freedom and inde- 
pendence and a better family life, and to 
these ends for higher wages, shorter hours, 
and wholesomer surroundings at labor. 

War, industrial and social, and therefore 
domestic, or between two governments or 
peoples, and therefore foreign, is capable 
of producing some good results, oftener 
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the unexpected than the anticipated, but 
always produces simultaneously or later 
evil results which may outweigh the good. 
The material advantages which the unions 
have gained by a century of warfare are 
obvious; but the moral losses which have 
accompanied these gains are formidable, 
though not so obvious. They account for 
the prevailing discontent and lack of 
happiness among all sorts of mechanics 
and operatives. 

I have had opportunity to watch the 
careers of many thousands of young men, 
going out into the world to run a life- 
course, to earn a livelihood, and to win a 
happy life; and this is the clear conclusion 
at which I have arrived from these many 
years of constant observation of the careers 
of educated young men — their wages 
and their long or short hours have next 
to nothing to do with their success in the 
pursuit of happiness. Given earnings 
enough to enable a man to bring up a 
family in a healthy way, what he earns in 
money and how many hours a day he 
works have next to nothing to do with 
that man's happiness. I know it is a 
common idea that only the rich are happy, 
that only the men who can spend without 
restraint on pleasures, so-called, that only 
they are happy. This idea is an absolute 
delusion, root and branch. Happiness 
comes out of personal achievement or 
personal success in the use of personal 
powers; happiness comes out of the family, 
the home, the wife and children, the grand- 
children, and the great-grandchildren. 

Therefore, when the unions impair the 
moral conditions of the lives of their 
members, prevent their personal im- 
provement and enlargement as life goes on, 
and restrict their liberty to work for wife 
and children in order to better the family 
conditions, they clog the real sources of 
human happiness; and no increase of 
wages and no shorter hours will make up 
for that loss. Hence the great need that 
the members of the unions themselves go 
to work inside their unions to stop these 
injurious policies, grown out of the pro- 
longed state of warfare, while they were 
struggling for more pay and more con- 
sideration. That is the reform which is 
most urgent in our country at this mo- 



ment, reform within the unions them- 
selves. 

There are many signs that union mem- 
bers are taking these things to heart. 
Over and over again I have been told by 
union men, first, that they were forced 
into their union on the occasion of a strike 
or a lockout. Secondly, that they stayed 
in only because they feared they could 
not get a job, or could not keep a job when 
they got one, unless they were members of 
the union. Many working men find some 
relief in the union from the sickening 
dread of having no job. And, lastly, 
many men stay in unions because, having 
paid for twenty years or more the assess- 
ments for the benefits the unions give — 
death benefits and sickness benefits — 
they do not feel that they can sacrifice 
all the money they had paid for these 
benefits, as they would have to do if they 
left the union. That, by the way, is a 
hold the unions have upon their members 
which does not conform to the laws 
governing insurance companies. The 
man who ceases to pay the premium on his 
life insurance, after having paid it regu- 
larly for some years, cannot legally be 
made to sacrifice all that he has paid in 
because he ceases to pay. His policy 
has a surrender value. The unions use 
their sickness and death benefits as means 
of holding dissatisfied members, and of 
enforcing the payment of fines. 

Many members of unions feel keenly the 
deprivations of liberty that they suffer. 
I have noticed a common phenomenon with 
regard to labor leaders: they have tre- 
mendous authority over union members, 
but it is a curious thing to see how little 
the members trust them. Over and over 
again I have seen that a union labor- 
leader going to an interview of importance 
— some collective bargaining perhaps, or 
some discussion of the means of settling 
a strike — and, indeed, in some instances, 
just going to lecture before a mixed 
audience — is usually accompanied by 
witnesses, and rarely trusted alone. 

Now these are symptoms of an ap- 
proaching change. It is a change that 
our dear country very much needs; it is a 
change which democratic society needs; 
and, moreover, it is a change that would be 
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welcomed by a great majority of the men 
who now belong to unions. 

But there is a still more important in- 
dication of a coming change. It is the 
rapid extension of the method called 
profit-sharing; and the advantage of 
profit-sharing is that it goes to the roots 
of the whole industrial warfare. 

There are many other expedients — like 
scientific management, for example — for 
increasing the efficiency of men at work, 
and incidentally increasing their earnings. 
But such things do not go to the root of 
the matter. Welfare work is often service- 
able; but it does not go to the root of the 
matter; it seems to the workman to be a 
kind of charity, a charity which redounds 
to the advantage of the employer — as 
indeed it does. But profit-sharing goes 
right to the root of the whole matter; for 
it presents to the working man exactly 
the same motive for strenuous, zealous, 
loyal labor, day in and day out, for stopping 
wastes and preventing stealings, that the 
owner or the manager feels; precisely the 
same motive to the same end, namely, 
that by careful, frugal, honest work a 
profit may be created which all concerned in 
its creation may share on equitable terms. 

It is an encouraging sign that labor 
leaders are unanimously opposed to profit- 
sharing. That is one of the best signs I 
see. The rank and file of the unions have 
the strongest inducement to get at all 
there is in profit-sharing, to promote it, 
and to encourage experiments with it in 
great variety. It is a cooperative part- 
nership between capital and labor; and 
that is the way out of the industrial strife 
in which the manufacturing countries have 
been involved for more than a century. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ASKED AT THE END 
OF THE FOREGOING DISCUSSION BY DR. ELIOT 

Question: 

Is it possible that a man's environment 
has anything to do with the forming, 
solidifying, and crystallizing of his opinions? 

Dr. Eliot: 

Environment has much to do with the 
formation of opinions — indeed, there is 
only one thing that has more, namely, 
heredity. But between them, heredity 



and environment, not only are opinions 
formed, but character — character, the 
most potent force in the world in 
politics, in industry, in human develop- 
ment as a whole. That is the answer to 
the immediate question; but it looks to 
me as if the asker of the question had an 
argument behind it, and 1 should like to 
say something about that argument. 

In the first place the question suggests 
to me — and perhaps to the audience — 
that my environment has been such that 
I cannot form intelligent opinions on this 
subject. Now that is a somewhat per- 
sonal matter; but 1 take leave to say a 
few words about my environment; and 
I do not mean to imply by this statement 
that the question is irrelevant. 

I was born of parents both of whom in- 
herited a considerable property, for those 
days, from their fathers; and these fathers 
were men who themselves made all the 
money of which they died possessed, 
having started, both of them, from a state 
of downright poverty. But I didn't in- 
herit any of that money from my parents. 
Not a dollar. Why? Because the for- 
tunes of my father and mother were lost 
completely in the panic of 1857, when I 
was twenty-three years old. Therefore, 
1 did not sufl'er in youth the disaster of 
having in prospect a life of assured ease. 
I was not able constitutionally to live at 
ease without working — to be sure 1 did 
not wish to — and 1 think it is correct to 
say that 1 have worked ever since 1 was 
twenty years old with constancy, zeal, and 
loyalty. 1 have had plenty of oppor- 
tunities to do the very best work 1 was 
capable of; and 1 have never been with- 
out the sense that by working hard on the 
particular job in hand at the moment 1 
could gain personal force, and power or 
influence, and enjoy the process; and 
when 1 say that there is no such thing as 
happiness in work without doing one's 
best from time to time, and nearly all the 
time, and without a sense of loyalty to 
one's profession or employer, or to the 
institution one works for, 1 speak from 
personal experience through forty-nine 
years of hard work for Harvard University; 
and 1 know what I am talking about. 
And I know further that my experience 
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ought to apply to every man and woman 
in this room, and to every union member 
in this country. It is just because mem- 
bers of trades-unions do not have my 
happy experiences that I believe grave 
reforms are needed in trades-union policies. 

Question: 

I understood that the limitations of 
liberty to the individual member of the 
union prevent him from doing his best, 
and that this is a great injury to him. 
Why not allow the factories to run as 
many hours a day as the individual might 
desire, and because of the fact that he has 
that incentive to work eighteen hours a 
day, why not give him opportunity to 
work eighteen hours a day? That would 
give him an opportunity to work more 
and more and more? 

Dr. Eliot: 

That question, of course, relates very 
properly to the greatest difTiculty in 
modern industry, namely, that it is regu- 
lated by the necessities of great machinery 
plants. You must keep the fire under 
your boiler and run your machines so 
many hours a day, and so many days a 
week; and the attendants on these ma- 
chines are bound by the pace or rate of the 
machines, and cannot escape from it. 

There is one other difficulty suggested 
by the question: namely, that the in- 
dividual worker cannot possibly work the 
number of hours a day that he wishes to, 
or the number of hours a day — more or 
fewer — that his strength is equal to; 
and, moreover, his attention is riveted on a 
single thing and his muscles work within 
some small range, and almost in an auto- 
matic fashion. With us, the human being 
becomes in our mechanical industries 
something like a cog on a cog-wheel. 

The answer to the question, "Why not 
let the individual workman work eighteen 
hours a day, if he wishes to?" is that it is 
impossible in the machinery industries. 
It cannot be done. In the continuous 
industries the manager must work all his 
force in squads, eight hours a day, in three 
shifts, or, as 1 saw in Japan, twelve hours 
a day with three twenty-minute periods 
out to eat, and only two shifts, one night 



shift and one day shift, and those two 
shifts changing places every week. The 
operatives whom 1 saw working thus in 
Japan were young women. 

Whenever men or women must work 
together in large groups, as they do in 
every considerable factory, it is the 
average strength and zeal in the group 
which must determine the expedient period 
of work per day or per week, and not the 
strength or wish of exceptional individuals. 

It is the machine quality of many mod- 
ern industries, and the minute division of 
labor in producing one article or object, 
that actually prevent freedom for the in- 
dividual with regard to the number of 
hours a day he may work. Therefore, 
in many industries it is impossible for the 
workers to enjoy the measure of liberty 
which prevails in all learned, scientific, 
and artistic professions. This is a great 
misfortune, and a condition of things 
against which every employer should 
struggle in order that uniformity of 
service should be done away with in so 
far as it is possible, and in order that the 
monotony of machine tending should be 
broken — in short, that more personal 
freedom for the operative should be 
brought into such industries. We have 
to recognize this condition of things, a 
condition brought about by the intro- 
duction of steam and electricity, those 
remarkable additions to the power of man 
over Nature. They have made possible 
many things that are good for the human 
race. They have also introduced these 
great difficulties into almost all the na- 
tional industries. 

When I- was in the East the other day, 
I saw countries where almost all the 
labor is hand-work, including even trans- 
portation. Human muscle does all the 
transporting of passengers and goods in 
China at this moment, except on about 
5,000 miles of railway, and in a few ports 
where machinery has been introduced to a 
small extent. That method of labor really 
gives more variety and freedom to the 
laborer than machinery industries can 
give; but it is too slow and ineffective to 
satisfy the demands of modern production, 
transportation, and commerce. 

I think the question also, perhaps, sug- 
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gests another answer, namely, that eigh- 
teen hours a day in the modern industries 
is excessive as regards health. The regula- 
tion of the hours of labor in the interest of 
the community applies chiefly to those 
industries which are connected with the 
machine; and Society is obliged to resort 
to these limiting laws for the sake of con- 
serving the health of the community. 
Most of the laws limiting the hours of 
labor have that consideration behind 
them, notably the recent laws regulating 
the number of hours of women's labor and 
of child labor — very beneficent laws. 
In none of the liberal professions, as they 
are called, is there any regulation of the 
number of hours of work — none at all. 
Your physicians here in Brockton probably 
work twelve or fourteen hours a day. A 
lawyer works by spasms with great in- 
dustry. He does not work all the time. 
As to an artist, a designer of any sort, or 
an inventor, there is no limit to the 
amount of his personal labor. He would 
not have any. There is an individual 
freedom possible in hand-work and in pro- 
fessional labor which those who work 
under the factory system cannot now 
secure. 

Question: 

The unions have succeeded in raising 
the wages in many trades, and, in con- 
sequence, the consumer has to pay more 
than he otherwise would have had to pay 
for what he needs to consume; and this 
is a bioad public injury, whereas the 
union me.?, a much more limited number of 
people, have gained something at the 
expense of the whole. 

Dr. Eliot: 

That introduces a very difficult sub- 
ject; because the statement presents the 
contrast between the advantages trades- 
unions derive from their forced-up wages 
and the resulting deprivations of the com- 
munity. There is a great deal of truth in 
that suggestion. I see it very strongly 
in my own city of Cambridge, where the 
average family for which the bread-winner 
earns from twenty to thirty dollars a 
week — and that, you know, is a common 
condition — has been forced into lodgings 



much more contracted than similar people 
occupied forty years ago. The fall of an 
ordinary American family from a small 
single cottage with a garden down to a 
seven-room flat is a very serious matter 
indeed. It is an immediate consequence 
of the exaggerated wages in the building 
trades. I was lately talking with a 
choresman in Cambridge who had suffered 
just that decline, had once owned his own 
house and garden, but had been driven 
into a six-room flat. He has four children. 
He said to me, " I could not afford to live 
in my house; 1 had to sell it." "Why 
did you have to sell it?" "For two rea- 
sons," he said: "first, high* taxes; and 
secondly, I could not afford to hire people 
to make repairs on my house when repairs 
were absolutely necessary. The carpenter 
charged sixty cents an hour; the plumber 
with his helper wanted seven or eight 
dollars a day; the mason or plasterer 
even more; and the painter almost as 
much. 1 had to crowd my family into a 
flat of six rooms — and we have lost our 
garden." 

That is a short story, but it is repeated 
over and over again by millions of people 
in our country at this moment. The aver- 
age American family, earning from twenty 
to thirty dollars a week, has lost its house 
and garden, a serious loss as regards happi- 
ness and content, particularly for women 
and children. This is a straight conse- 
quence of the trades-unions' policies in the 
building trades and the subsidiary trades. 

1 had occasion to study the organization 
of a company called "The Tenants' 
Society," which built a large number of 
houses in a part of East London called 
Ealing, on a tract which was originally 
about forty-seven acres, but later, by new 
purchases, became nearly eighty acres. 
It was such an admirable arrangement 
that I could not help asking myself, "Why 
can't we do something of this sort in our 
country?" The houses were all inde- 
pendent, every house had a garden plot, 
and 10 per cent, of the whole area was 
devoted to little parks — a sort of out- 
door parlor — and playgrounds, in ad- 
dition to all the areas covered by the 
streets and alleys. 1 soon found out why 
we could not do likewise. All these 
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garden-city houses were built of brick 
with slated roofs; but I found the price 
of brick at Ealing was only one-third of the 
price of brick in New England to-day. 
It is not only the building trades, but all 
the trades that supply building materials, 
now mostly controlled by unions, that 
have inflicted this injury on the bulk of 
the urban and suburban populations in 
the United States. 

There is no answer to the question 
which was just asked except that we must 
hope, by means of codperative partner- 
ship and profit-sharing in the building 
trades and all the subsidiary trades, to 
arrive at cheaper products with the hearty 
cooperation of both capital and labor; 
and then we shall be able to return to the 
American practice of putting one family 
into one house with a piece of open ground 
about it. 

Question: 

I would like to ask the Doctor if he ever 
discriminates in the matter of unions, and 
I would like to ask him if with all the 
faults and imperfections and defects that 
exist in the Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union, and they are many — I am a 
member of that union, and its faults are 
many — but I would like to ask him if 
any union or any organization of men and 
women that holds within its policies the 
contract of arbitration, anything that will 
stop this industrial war, anything that 
will bring about perpetual industrial peace, 
is not a blessing upon this or any com- 
munity throughout the civilized world? 

Dr. Eliot: 

I think it is very clear to all of us that 
the arbitration method is an enormous 
improvement upon open war. Arbitra- 
tion between nations would be a great 
improvement upon international war if 
we could always get it in season; but for 
the establishment of industrial peace it 
seems to me that arbitration affords but 
slender hope. It is better than fighting; 
but, so far as 1 have been able to see during 
the last forty years, arbitration merely 
results in prevention of the interruption of 
industries for a time. To be sure, that is 
a great advantage for the time being. 
It is extremely inconvenient to have a 



transportation industry interrupted, for 
instance, whether steam railway, electric 
railway, or steamboat; and arbitration can 
often prevent, or at least postpone, such 
inconveniences for the public. 

But industrial arbitration on the whole 
results the world over in only a temporary 
truce between the contending parties. 
Arbitrations almost invariably lead to 
some small grant to one or other of the 
two parties. The result — a compromise 
— is not satisfactory to either party; 
but the truce is established. Nowadays, 
that truce does not last more than six 
months or a year — a year is a long time 
for a truce. Then comes another dispute, 
submitted to another arbitration, with a 
similar result. Now the cure that we 
long for must deal with the fundamental 
moral questions, and must not rest on 
temporary scales of prices or of wages, or 
on shortened hours. It must get at the 
moral roots of the industrial warfare. 

Q^e5tion: 

I will state my question first, and ex- 
plain it afterward. How much out of the 
eighty cents an hour you paid that plumber 
went to the men who did the work, and 
how much to the man who exploited the 
labor of the man who did the work? I 
ask that question because the high cost 
of living has been put upon the people, ac- 
cording to the Professor, by the acts of the 
trades-unions in raising the wages. The 
answer to my question will probably show 
it to be due to exploitation by the capital- 
ist class, and not to increase of wages of 
the working class. 

Dr. Eliot: 

I have not the statistics at hand to fully 
answer this question. It is a perfectly 
fair one. In the particular cases to which 
I referred, the profits of the employers of 
the mechanics were extremely modest. 
The employer or boss of the plumbers, for 
example, got a small fraction of the day's 
wages of the plumber and his helper. He 
probably got also a small profit on the ma- 
terials he furnished. In the building 
trades, so far as I have read, the rise in 
the wages of the journeymen — excluding 
the charges of the contractor — greatly 
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exceeds the rise in the cost of living. 
There are other trades in which wages have 
not kept pace with the cost of living; but 
in the building trades they have — with a 
large excess. That is illustrated in the 
experience not only of many persons here, 
but also of inhabitants of most Massa- 
chusetts cities and towns. It is the 
occupant or owner of the new building 
that pays this additional cost of con- 
struction, and transfers it to his tenant. 

I must hasten to say, however, that 
there is another large part of the total 
community's work in which there has 
been a great increase of charges which 
contributes much to the cost of living; 
I mean the part concerned with dis- 
tribution — the charges for interest on 
capital, storage, and delivery, made by 
the retail dealer over and above what he 
pays the producer or the jobber. There 
has been a great advance in the cost of 
delivery especially, and, therefore, in the 
charges for distribution. 1 believe that 
this advance in cost is considerably due 
to changes in the habits of consumers of 
all classes. 1 know that in Cambridge 
all sorts of people will go into a shop to 
buy meat, vegetables, fruit, or groceries, 
give a small order, and never think of 
carrying anything home; on the contrary, 
they expect that the articles purchased 
will be delivered within a few hours at 
their homes miles away. Orders by tele- 
phone to retail dealers make the same 
assumption. The milk delivery in Cam- 
bridge at this moment is shockingly waste- 
ful; because twenty or thirty milk dealers 
drive all over Cambridge, each delivering 
milk at widely scattered houses within 
the city's area — a great waste of time 
and labor of both men and beasts. 

There are, therefore, a good many 
explanations to be given when compari- 
sons are made between the higher wages 
and the higher cost of living of the last 
fifteen years. 

Question: 

Who has a chance for a happier life, 
the limited union printer with his limited 
number of hours to work and his better 
wages, or the unorganized steel-worker with 
so many hours of labor that he cannot see 



his wife, his children, or his grandchildren 
either? 

Dr. Eliot: 

This question intimates, as I understand 
it, that a printer who works only eight 
hours a day has for that reason a better 
chance of having a happy life than a steel- 
worker who works twelve. Has not the 
non-union steel-worker, it asks, a poorer 
chance of winning happiness than the 
printer who works under union rules? 

1 should think that the eight-hour-a-day 
printer had a better chance of happiness 
than the twelve-hour-a-day steel-worker; 
but not alone because he works four hours 
a day less than the other, but because, 
while he works, his occupation is more 
interesting and less fatiguing, and offers 
more variety and progressive instruction. 
With regard to the twelve-hour steel 
worker, 1 should want to know whether by 
reducing his number of hours to eight he 
was going to win during his eight hours 
more intellectual interest, more variety, 
and more chance to excel. The printer, 
from my observation of the trade, has a 
good chance to excel, to do better each 
year, and to satisfy his own sense of 
achievement and his own reasonable 
ambition; but 1 have known union print- 
ers at eight hours a day who had the 
scantiest chances of winning happiness, 
because they worked in a wretched spirit. 

Of course, nobody can be comfortable 
and happy in his job if it demands more 
muscular exertion than is good for him 
physically. Yet a vigorous man is seldom, 
very seldom, hurt by work, even by what 
we should call excessive work, if he is 
interested in it, if he sees that he is to gain 
from it something which appeals to him. 
The trouble with a great number of in- 
dustries, as they are now carried on, is that 
the work of each day is dull, repetitive, 
and uninstructive, and the workman does 
not see that he is going to get out of his 
labors an advantage which appeals to him, 
namely, that fair proportion of the profits 
of the total works, which he wants and 
can make a good use of in his family. 

I have thus indicated some of the things 
1 should want to know before 1 could 
decide whether the eight-hour printer or 
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the twelve-hour steel-worker had the 
better chances in his pursuit of happiness. 
I should want to see which man put the 
most life, energy, and ambition into his 
work. Interest, zeal, and loyalty have 



much more to do with winning happiness 
through the daily work than the length of 
tne working day. The notion that if one 
coaid only cut down or stop work one 
would be happy, is fit only for a lazy savage. 
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EARTH TO A CITY THAT IS DOING BIG THINGS 



BY 

JOHN WILDER JENKINS 



THE visitor to the Star Spangled 
Banner Centennial, which cele- 
brated the repulse, of the British 
at Fort McHenry and North 
Point and the writing of the 
national anthem by Francis Scott Key, 
found that out of the old Baltimore has 
grown a new city — new in spirit as well 
as in its buildings, streets, parks, sewers, 
and docks. 

It was the great fire of February 7 and 
8, 1904, that stirred up the ancient town. 
For a generation it had been going along 
in its slow and steady way, growing surely 
but gradually, but in many important 
respects it was far behind cities not half 
its size. When the flames died down 
Monday night after blazing fiercely since 
eleven o'clock Sunday morning, the citi- 
zens saw the heart of the business district 
in ruins, 2,200 buildings in ashes, and 
more than $100,000,000 worth of property 
destroyed. But Baltimore declined the 
help from New York and a dozen other 
financial centres so generously offered, 
and began the work of rebuilding with 
its own resources. 

And it was a stupendous task that 
Baltimore began ten years ago. A Burnt 
District Commission was created and 
began to lay out new street lines down- 
town in the place of the old streets which 
were narrow and badly congested. Light 
Street, which runs from Baltimore Street 
along the wharves where the Chesapeake 



Bay steamers land, was transformed from 
a narrow 45-foot bed to a broad thorough- 
fare 125 feet wide. Pratt Street was 
widened from 66 to 120 feet, relieving the 
congestion caused by the thousands of 
teams and cars that handle the traffic to 
wharves from which steamers sail for 
Boston, Savannah, Jacksonville, and the 
West Indies. What had been a mere 
gorge in front of the classic Court House 
was broadened into a plaza. South 
Charles Street, Hanover, Hopkins Place, 
Calvert, Commerce, and Lombard Streets 
and West Falls Avenue were all widened. 
Old Marsh Market Place was turned into a 
large plaza, and immense wholesale and 
retail markets for the handling of oysters, 
fish, fruit, and produce were built, stretch- 
ing in a long line almost from Baltimore 
Street to the water front. On the new 
and wider streets grew new and better 
buildings. The fire that seemed the most 
terrible of calamities proved a blessing 
in disguise, for it forced the creation of 
an entirely new district, and the down- 
town section of Baltimore has to-day more 
new buildings than are in a similar area 
in any other city in the United States ex- 
cept San Francisco. 

But it did more than that. It com- 
pelled merchants in other sections to 
modernize their stores and warehouses to 
keep pace with those in the " Burnt Dis- 
trict," and this has resulted in improve- 
ment all over the city. With its new busi- 
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ness centre, Baltimore became ashamed of 
its open sewers and cobblestone pave- 
ments, of its old docks and wharves and 
narrow streets, and while it was rebuild- 
ing its business district it set about to 
make other large improvements. 

CITY-OWNED PIERS 

The long stretch of docks and wharves 
were owned by railroad or steamship 
corporations which had the power to 
levy toll on commerce or shut out new 
steamship lines. The city decided to 
spend $6,000,000 in acquiring sections of 
the waterfront and beginning a system of 
municipally owned piers. The first mod- 
ern piers constructed of steel and concrete 
proved so successful that $3,000,000 more 
were voted to be spent in terminals, and 
now the city owns 1 7 per cent, of the dock 
space in the port and is looking forward 
to the day when it will have a $50,000,000 
system of docks and wharves owned and 
controlled by the city itself though leased to 
various steamship and railroad lines. The 
big recreation pier at the foot of Broadway, 
just completed and opened last July, com- 
bines facilities for steamers and smaller 
boats with immense floors for dancing and 
playgrounds, all free to the public. It is 
in the midst of a congested district, and 
sometimes as many as 20,000 persons take 
advantage of it in a single day and night. 
The latest report of the United States 
Army Engineers to Congress shows that 
Baltimore now has 1 52 docks and wharves, 
§8 miles of available waterfront in the city 
and an almost unlimited amount farther 
down toward the Bay, has 34 regular steam- 
ship lines and 1,300 craft engaged in the 
coastwise and Chesapeake Bay trade. 

Preparing for the Panama Canal trade 
— and Baltimore claims that with lower 
railroad rates than any other Eastern 
city and three great trunk lines it is the 
port through which the traffic of the 
Middle West will naturally flow to the 
Canal — large docks and terminals are 
being erected on both sides of the harbor 
that will accommodate big ocean liners. 
The Canton Company is completing the 
first of a series of concrete piers and ware- 
houses, is building factories and ware- 
houses for various new industries, and is 



creating an industrial and commercial 
city that will eventually stretch from the 
old Lazaretto lighthouse to River View. 
Mr. Colin McLean and the McLean Con- 
struction Company are preparing to build 
a series of big wharves on the other 
side of the harbor near the Locust Point 
docks, where the North German Lloyd 
steamers from Bremen now land. The 
North German Lloyd has on the ways 
several large steamers which will soon be 
completed and put into service between 
Baltimore and German ports. 

A CHANNEL FOR THE BIGGEST SHIPS 

But there is a feeling that this is not 
sufficient, and that more must be done to 
provide for the Panama trade. The 
United States Government not long ago 
completed the years of dredging that give 
Baltimore a channel 35 feet deep at low 
tide and 600 feet wide. But either the 
city or waterfront owners must dredge 
to a depth of 35 feet from the main channel 
to the piers before the steamers now build- 
ing can reach their wharves. This will 
be done within the next year, the Canton 
Company having already begun the work 
for its new pier. 

There was no street worth the name 
running parallel with the long line of docks 
from Light Street to Locust Point, where 
the steamers from Europe land their 
passengers and cargoes. So the city has 
cut a street 160 feet wide from Light 
Street to Locust Point, curving along 
this stretch of harbor, and has named it 
"Key Highway," for it will eventually 
be extended to Fort McHenry, from which 
floated the Star Spangled Banner that 
inspired Francis Scott Key to write his 
immortal song. The War Department 
has just turned Fort McHenry over to the 
city for preservation and use as a public 
park, and at the edge of the Fort work is 
beginning on the new Immigration Sta- 
tion that will cost $550,000 and provide 
for thousands of immigrants that land here. 

Baltimore was a century behind mod- 
em cities in sanitation. Though the bet- 
ter class residences and business houses 
were provided for by privately owned 
systems, there were 70,000 earth closets 
and hundreds of miles of open sewers 
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menacing health. Typhoid fever de- 
stroyed its hundreds. After the fire the 
long-postponed resolve to build a real 
sewerage system was put into effect. A 
loan of $10,000,000 was voted and a com- 
mission created, which selected Mr. Calvin 
W. Hendrick as chief engineer, and within 
two years after the fire active work was 
begun. As Mr. Hendrick told a convention 
of engineers the task was to "do a hun- 
dred years of work in seven years." 

$30,000,000 FOR NEW SEWERS 

Seven hundred miles of pipes had to be 
laid under buildings and streets. At 
times the rate of construction has been 
140 miles a year. The first loan of 
$10,000,000 was not sufficient to bring it 
half way toward completion. Another 
loan of $10,000,000 followed; then 
$3,000,000 more to provide for the new 
residential sections. The complete sys- 
tem for city and suburbs will probably 
cost as much as $30,000,000. But it has 
been built to accommodate a million 
residents. The immense outfall sewer, 
five and one half miles long, is so large that 
on their tour of inspection the governor, 
mayor, and party rode through it in 
automobiles, the 20-foot breadth, 12 feet 
at the base, giving plenty of room for the 
motor-cars. The disposal plant at Back 
River covers forty acres. 

At the time of the fire Baltimore had 
more cobblestones and rough pavement 
than any other American city. Chair- 
man R. Keith Compton, of the Paving 
Commission, found 5,000,000 square yards 
of cobblestones, "enough," as he re- 
marked, "to make an 18-foot road nearly 
five hundred miles long." There were many 
miles of Belgian blocks and nondescript 
rough stone pavements, and streets that 
were hardly paved at all. So when the 
sewerage system was well under way, 
Baltimore started work on "the biggest 
paving job on earth." The city is now 
laying smooth paving at the rate of ten 
miles a month, and the pavers are at work 
on twenty streets at the same time. In 
the business section, where street cars and 
trucks crowd in an almost continuous line, 
the paving has been done by the block 
without interrupting traffic. Asphalt is 



used, for the most part, though stone is 
necessary on heavy teaming streets. In 
the suburbs, miles of bitulithic pavement 
have been laid. The cost runs far into 
the millions, but the people pay the bill 
gladly, as they can see the results at every 
step. The county and suburbs have 
followed the city's example, and even such 
ancient thoroughfares as the old York 
Road have had their mudholes replaced 
with a surface as smooth as a floor. And 
the state is constructing an extensive sys- 
tem that will soon place Maryland near 
the top among the " good roads" states. 

One of the most remarkable pieces of 
engineering accomplished in recent years 
has been the transformation of Jones 
Falls, which had degenerated into an open 
sewer, running from the north clear 
through the city down to the waterfront, 
into a splendid concrete street. That 
stream, with its frequent floods, had 
caused so much damage that a generation 
ago $2,000,000 was spent in confining it 
with stone retaining walls, which still 
did not prevent occasional overflows. 

A BOULEVARD MADE FROM A SEWER 

• 

The " Falls" was an offense to eyes and 
nostrils and a constant menace. Engi- 
neer Hendrick found it one of the most 
trying problems he had to deal with. He 
devised a plan to force the stream into a 
huge concrete pipe, lay another pipe as a 
storm-water sewer, and others to care 
for ordinary sewage. Over this has been 
laid a concrete bed which is covered with 
paving. Thus the stream has been con- 
verted into a modern highway, giving a 
new boulevard from Union Station down 
to Baltimore Street, the "Fallsway." 
To lift the street from Jones Falls Valley 
to the level of Mount Royal Avenue it 
was necessary to construct a huge viaduct 
which gives an easy ascent. The drainage 
tunnel, seventy-one feet below the surface 
of Guilford Avenue, is so large that on 
June 4th the entire American Society of 
Civil Engineers was entertained at a 
banquet in the 29-foot tube. The last 
section of the Fallsway is just being com- 
pleted. The entire cost of the improve* 
ment is not much more than the $2,000,000 
that was spent on the old retaining walls. 
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A CITY SURROUNDED BY PARKS 

WHEN THE EXTENSIONS THAT ARE NOW UNDER WAY TO COMPLETE THE ALREADY REMARKABLE SYSTEM OP 
PARKS OF BALTIMORE ARE FINISHED THAT PHRASE WILL BE LITERALLY ACCURATE 



At the time the fire occurred, Mr. 
Frederick Law Olmsted and his staff had 
just completed the survey and report 
which they made to the Municipal Art 
Society and in which they outlined a plan 
to develop a vast park system, linking 
the existing parks by boulevards, and to 
acquire the most beautiful tracts and' 
streams in the suburbs. Away back in 
1859, when the first horse-car lines were 
started, astute aldermen required them 



to contribute 20 per cent, of their receipts 
to maintain the parks, then just being 
created. This percentage was found too 
high, but it was not reduced until 1874, 
when it was placed at 12 per cent. When 
the various electric lines were merged 
into the United Railways, which owns all 
city and suburban lines, the tax was fixed 
for the older lines at 9 per cent, and for 
the less profitable suburban lines as low 
as 2 to 3 per cent. This tax yields a 
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constantly increasing revenue, which can 
be applied only to parks and boulevards. 

Major Richard M. Venable, president 
of the Park Board, a leading lawyer, a 
man of vision, began at once to put the 
Olmsted plan into effect. Gwynns Falls, 
which presents a wonderful combination 
of high hills and limpid water, had been ac- 
quired and was converted into five miles of 
as beautiful a natural park as any city 
possesses. Wyman Park, on Charles 
Street, just in front of the new Johns 
Hopkins campus, and numerous other 
beauty spots were included in the system. 
Charles Street in that section was con- 
verted into the Parkway, a broad boule- 
vard with double drives. All around and 
beyond it is growing up one of the finest 
residential sections in the country. 

On the hills beyond Wyman Park are 
rising the new buildings of Johns Hopkins 
University. From the Hopkins University 
and Wyman Park a boulevard stretches 
to the east, running through the new 
Venable Park to Montebello. There will 
be a driveway to Clifton Park; and, a few 
blocks below, the boulevarded Broad- 
way gives an attractive drive to the large 
Patterson Park in the southern section. 
To the west the boulevard runs to Druid 
Hill Park and from that point will be 
carried through the Mount Alto and 
Forest Park section to Gwynns Falls Park, 
which runs far into the southwest. So 
this dream of Venable and Olmsted of a 
chain of parks and boulevards around the 
entire city is becoming a reality. And it 
has cost the taxpayers hardly anything, 
being paid for by the tax on the street 
car system that benefits from it. 

When Rev. Dr. Thomas M. Beadenkoff 
in 1893 erected his first little "shack" 
with a fund of only $500 back of it, he 
little dreamed that it would develop into 
an extensive system of public baths. 
Baltimore now has five indoor cleansing 
baths, with 200 cabins, which accommo- 
date 500,000 persons a year; five large 
swimming pools in parks and on the river 
front to which many thousands resort in 
summer; and a system of portable baths 
which originated here, small houses which 
are carried from one street comer to 
another in the crowded sections and afford 



hot and cold shower baths for 75,000 
persons every year. With the recent 
addition of four acres, the pool in Patter- 
son Park is probably the largest enclosed 
swimming pool in the world. Mr. Henry 
Walters has erected and endowed a series 
of public baths. In addition there are a 
number of "wash houses," where women 
who have no servants bring their laundry 
and wash their clothes. 

A CITY WITH FEW SLUMS 

With all its improvements Baltimore 
has maintained perhaps its chief, if its 
least spectacular, virtue. It is still essen- 
tially a city of homes, for those who dwell in 
apartments form a very small percentage 
of the population, and tenements are few. 
There are hundreds of blocks of little one- 
family houses in Baltimore. These " two- 
story houses," as they are called, though 
they make many streets long stretches of 
monotony, provide decent and comfortable 
homes for wage earners. * For $15 or J20 
a month a man can have his own house, 
of six or eight rooms, with bath, and often 
with stationary wash tubs, cenlented cel- 
lars, and conveniences that in other cities 
the poor cannot hope for. He can buy 
that house on partial payments by adding 
$5 a month to his rent money. In some 
sections, like Highlandtown and Canton, 
rents are as low as $10 a month. He can 
take his basket and go to Lexington or one 
of the other big markets and get his meats, 
vegetables, fruits, and entire food sup|>Jy 
for less than in almost any other city, for 
here at the head of the Chesapeake is 
the heart of the trucking and canning 
section. All kinds of vegetables, fruits, 
oysters, fish, and crabs are abundant, and 
the menu is varied. These two-story 
houses are built steadily at the rate of two 
thousand a year, and perhaps half as 
many more go up in the outlying dis- 
tricts. Tenements cannot compete with 
them — in price plus desirability. 

Many people went to Baltimore to cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the writing of the national song; the 
glory of this they all felt. What they 
saw was the remarkable work that marks 
the tenth anniversary of the great fire 
that awakened Baltimore. 
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DR. ALEXIS CARREL'S EXPERIMENTS WITH TISSUE OP A CHICKEN^ BY WHICH HE 
HAS DEMONSTRATED THAT THE CELLS WHICH COMPOSE THE BODY "GROW 
OLD^^ AND "DIE*' FROM A POISON WHICH THEY THEMSELVES GEN- 
ERATE^ AND THAT SUCH CELLS CAN BE KEPT ALIVE FOREVER 
— ^WHATTHIS DISCOVERY MAY MEAN TO HUMAN BEINGS 

BY 

JAMES MIDDLETON 



THE proposed celebration in 
Paris of the birthday of Mr. 
Elie Metchnikoff , the most fa- 
mous of the pupils of Pasteur^ 
comes at an opportune mo- 
ment. Probably no medical scientist since 
Pasteur himself has impressed so strongly 
the popular mind. This is because, in 
recent years. Professor Metchnikoff has 
given his entire attention to the scientific 
problem which has the greatest human 
appeal. What is the cause of old age? 
Why shoofd the human body and human 
spirit not remain eternally young? Why 
should we ever die? Is death inevitable, 
something inherent in the body structure, 
or is it merely an avoidable accident? Is 
an elixir of youth merely a dream of 
romancers and poets or something which 
cold-blooded science itself may some day 
make a reality? That one of the greatest 
scientists of the time should discuss ques- 
tions cf this kind is certainly a remark- 
able fact; a more startling fact is that 
recent developments in scientific labora- 
tories should support some of Metchnikoff 's 
most daring ideas« 

Thus, simultaneously with the an- 
nounced intention to render scientific hom- 
age to Metchnikoffs career, the Rockefel- 
ler Institute has published a short paper by 
Alexis Carrel, which sheds light upon one 
of his fundamental theories. The casual 
reader would probably make little of Dr. 
Carrel's paper. It is only about one page 
and a half long. It discusses so appar- 
ently uninteresting a subject as the growth, 
outside the body, of minute specimens of 
chicken tissue. These two pages, how- 
ever, when clearly understood, have the 



greatest interest both for medicine and 
philosophy. Thqr have immediate bear- 
ing upon the question that has troubled 
the human mind since man began to 
think at all — the cause and inevitability 
of death. In his latest work, "The 
Prolongation of Life,'' Metchnikoff had 
plainly raised this question: Is there 
anything, in the minute structure of the 
body itself, that makes death inevitable? 
Dr. Carrel's latest experiments seem to 
answer this question conclusively: No, 
there is not. Moreover, in this same book 
Metchnikoff advanced a theory which 
might possibly explain the grisly phe- 
nomenon of extinction. "This is a mere 
hypothesis," he said, " which future inves- 
tigations may disprove." Dr. Carrel's 
experiments seem to indicate rather clearly 
that Metchnikoff's explanation has real 
scientific foundation. 

In discussing this matter, one must 
first clear his mind of what is cominonly 
understood by death. Death, in the sense 
in which both Metchnikoff and Carrel use 
the word, is extremely rare. Science 
divides deaths into two great classes: 
those which are "accidental" and those 
which are "natural." Nearly all human 
beings die accidentally; their deaths, 
that is, are essentially violent; we do 
not really die, we are killdd. And, in 
order to die a violent death, we need not 
be struck by lightning or be stabbed or 
shot. The baby who perishes from 
measles, the man or woman who falls a 
victim to pneumonia or cancer, die 
accidental deaths. All deaths from dis- 
eases fall into this class. All such deaths^ 
that is, are preventable, theoretically at 
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least. They are the consequences of 
attacks that are made upon the human 
organism by outside forces; they are not 
necessarily inherent in the organism itself. 
Succumbing to an onslaught of an express 
train going sixty miles an hour and to an 
onslaught of the invading microbes of 
tetanus or tuberculosis represent takings 
off of virtually the same character. 
They are cases of "accidental" death. 
Practically all deaths that fall under an 
everyday observation belong to this class. 
Our struggles are apparently nearly all 
with external enemies — the most numer- 
ous and persistent being micro-organisms. 

WHAT CAUSES DEATH? 

Supposing, however, that we live the 
allotted span and still escape disease. 
There seems no possibility that we shall 
escape death. Certain degenerations even 
then set in as we get older; the hair 
whitens, the skin shrivels up, the muscular 
system loses its agility, the bones become 
brittle, the blood courses less actively 
through the veins. So far as the experts 
can tell, we have no specific disease; the 
common explanation is that we are getting 
old. Finally, after a period of senility, 
the heart stops beating and we die — 
usually quietly and painlessly. Still there 
are no signs of disease, or "accidental" 
death; again the popular diagnosis is 
"death from old age." This gradual 
loosening of the grip, this slow disin- 
tegration of vital forces, is what the 
scientists call 'natural death." It is 
actually death itself, as the other forms, 
being entirely escapable and fortuitous, 
can hardly be regarded as such. This 
natural death is extremely rare; there are 
those who maintain that it never takes 
place, that all deaths are caused by dis- 
ease and are therefore accidental. The 
most reputable expert opinion, however, 
is that now and then there is a death that 
can be described as "natural." 

Here, then, the extinguishing dart comes 
from within, not from without; irrespec- 
tive of the daily enemies in whose presence 
we constantly move, there is something 
within ourselves that necessarily dooms 
us to destruction. What, then, is this 
mysterious force? The theologian and 



philosopher find little difficulty in the 
problem. Death is necessarily the com- 
plement of life; there is the death 
principle, just as there is the life principle. 
Birth, maturity, decay, and extinction 
merely represent the orderly cycle of 
existence; it is as fixed as the revolution 
of the planets or the course of the seasons. 
But the scientist, especially the material- 
istic scientist, accepts no such explanation. 
Death to him is not merely a phrase, an 
abstraction, a "principle"; it is a physical 
fact. Being a physical fact, it must have 
a physical explanation. Physical degen- 
eration and decay do not take place of 
themselves; there is some cause, which 
must be as palpable as the microbe tha^ 
produces contagious disease. 

Metchnikoff in particular has speculated 
much upon this cause. In a large ma- 
jority of cases he believes that senility 
is the effect of poisons that are manufact- 
ured in the large intestine from the waste 
products of food. He advocates counter- 
acting their effect by • drinking certain 
kinds of sour milk; the reason being that 
this sour milk contains, in enormous 
numbers, certain bacilli that can destroy 
the poisons so accumulated. The popu- 
lar mind mainly associates Metchnikoff's 
name with this ingenious and picturesque 
idea. This explanation of senility and 
death clearly changes the situation again 
and makes it "accidental"; the body so 
afflicted with intestinal poisons, that is. 
must be in a state of disease. 



"natural" 



DEATH A SELF-POISONING 



However, Metchnikoff believes that 
death — and this is the important point 
in the present discussion — takes place 
in other ways, that it is occasionally 
"natural." His theory, to which I have 
referred at the beginning of this article, 
is that the cells of which the body is com- 
posed, irrespective of any other influence, 
manufacture certain poisonous products 
that ultimately destroy them. The cells 
are constantly breaking down and con- 
stantly being replaced; in this process 
certain toxins, or poisons, are produced 
which are antagonistic to life. "Natural 
death," in other words, is a kind of 
unconscious suicide. This explanation, 
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which^ as already said, the great Russian 
advanced merely as a theory,, seemingly 
disposes of death as something inevitable. 
If, tn some way, the human frame could 
rid itself of these poisons,, there would 
clearly be no such thing as death. If we 
could escape violent accidents and in^ 
sidious disease,, there would apparently 
be no reason why wer should not live for- 
ever» The elixir of life woold be the agent 
that could free the cells from the poisons 
which they are constantly producing. 

DR. carrel's astounding DISCOVERY 

About three years ago Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
the young French investigator of the 
^Rockefeller Institute,, b^an work upon 
the experiments that were destined to shed 
much light upon this question. From 
time to time a good deal has found its way 
into popular print about these studies. 
As a result of his latest communication^ 
however, we can make positive statements 
concerning a matter that has hitherto 
been undecided. Dr. Carrel has found 
his material in small specimens of chicken 
tissue. The thing that greatly impressed 
the popular imagination was that he could 
make this tissue grow outside the body. 
By keeoing i; in an incubrLtor at body 
temperature and by supplying, it with food 
— certain parts of chicken bkxxi — this 
chicken tissue grew quite as vigorously 
as when it formed a part or the hving 
animal. A segment of chicken heart 
behaved in sensational fashion; when 
placed upon the microscopic slide it began 
to pulsate rhythmically like the heart 
itself; one piece kept beating uninter- 
ruptedly for 104 days. Cells growing 
outside of the body. Dr. Carrel soon ob* 
served, behaved just about the same as 
the cells within. For example, the younger 
the animal, the more rapidly its tissues 
grow; Dr. Carrel found that this was 
likewise true of his specimens. C-ells 
taken from an embryonic chick multiplied 
with the utmost rapidity; bone tissue 
taken from a superannuated dog grew 
sluggishly. More interesting still, these 
cells under the microscope developed in a 
regular life cycle, just like that of the 
body from which they were taken. They 
had their period of babyfuxxl,. of )^uth. 



of maturity^ of decay and deaths ; At first 
they grew with fairly tropical luxuriance^ 
like the body of a baby. They soon 
reached a splendid maturity and remained 
there fw some time. Presently they 
manifested signs of weariness and satiety; 
they had reached the top of life and were 
gradually descending the other side. After 
the usual period of old age^ life flickered 
out; they were dead. As a result of the 
experiment there remained only a heap 
of cellular corpses. 

What mainly interested Dr. Carrel 
was the eternal question : What had caused 
this final dissolution? Medical science, 
up to that time, could offer only two ex- 
planations: either starvation, or a disease 
— that iSy microbic infection . But Dr. 
Carrel had supplied his tissues an abun- 
dance of food and had completely pro- 
tected them from germs. No, the fact 
remained that the death had been "nat- 
ural " — the cells> like the nonagenarian 
human being, had died of *'old age." 
Something had happened from withm 
that had snuffed out the candle. 

LITERALLY CLEANSING TISSUES OF DEATH 

As a result of these experiments Dr. 
Carrel had an opportunity.which no other 
investigator had ever had; that was, to 
study the mechanism of life and death. 
The animal body is composed of an infinity 
of cells; these cells are the seat of life, of 
disease, and of death. If we wish to dis- 
cover what hapi)ens to the body when it 
dies, therefore, we need merely to know 
what happens to the individual cell. The 
human mind had never been able to 
investigate this, because it could never 
watch the cell at work. Now this is 
precisely what Dr. Carrel was able to do. 
He could take this living tissue in his 
hand, so to speak, and see precisely how 
it was behaving. In all likelihood he 
could interfere with its processes; enliven 
it, make it grow faster, perhaps also arrest 
its decay. This latter point chiefly inter- 
ested him. Suppose, for example, that 
Metchnikoff's theory was well based; 
that certain self-developed poisonous prod- 
ucts explained senility and death. Was 
it not likely that by "treating" the cells 
with certain cleansing materials they 
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might be freed from these disintegrating 
substances? Dr. Carrel found his elixir 
of life in a commonplace laboratory sub- 
stance known as Ringer's solution. He 
took his experimental cells, when they 
were clearly approaching death, " washed " 
them in this liquid, and then placed them 
in a new and fresh medium. These 
changes produced the most amazing re- 
sults. They apparently restored to the 
cells the vitality of youth. For, feebly 
flickering with life as they had been before, 
they now started growing with all the 
luxuriance of babyhood. And once more 
they repeated the life cycle. They at- 
tained a lusty youth, reached a full 
maturity, then again became senile — 
marked with death. Just before they 
expired, however, Dr. Carrel again dipped 
' them in Ringer's solution and placed them 
in a fresh medium. Once more all signs 
of age disappeared; the cells became 
young again and enacted precisely the 
same cycle. For the last three' years Dr. 
Carrel has been repeating this process. 
As soon as old age appears, he gives his 
tissue a bath and rejuvenates it. He 
finds that there is no limit to the times that 
he can do this. Thus far his specimen 
has performed the life cycle and prepared 
to expire 358 times; Dr. Carrel has 
snatched it from the jaws of death and 
restored its youth just the same number 
of times. 

THE FIRST IMMORTAL TISSUES 

As a result, he is now able to make a 
confident announcement: So far as these 
individual cells are concerned, he has 
destroyed the great destroyer. Death 
•or them simply does not exist. So long 
as they are submitted to this simple 
treatment, these specimens of animal 
tissue will live forever. For the first 
time since scientists began investigating 
nature's secrets, immortality is an es- 
tablished fact. "This piece of chick," 
says Dr. Carrel, "is no longer subject to 
the influence of time. If we exclude 



accidents, connective tissue cells may grow 
indefinitely." Nor is there any great 
mystery in what has happened. The 
"baths" that he has given the cells have 
destroyed something that would have 
k' .jd them. Metchnikoff was right: 
"natural death" in animals is caused by 
certain poisons which the cells secrete 
themselves. Seldom in the history of med- 
icine has a brilliant scientific generalization 
been so quickly substantiated by an equ- 
ally brilliant investigation. 

DEATH PERHAPS NOT INEVITABLE 

The experiment has implications that 
should greatly interest philosophers, diffi- 
cult as their practical application may be. 
Modem science has proved that "accidental 
death " is not a necessity of nature. Deaths 
from disease are all preventable. It is 
only ignorance and carelessness on the 
part of the individual and of Society that 
make them possible. But the Carrel 
experiments raise the more vital question: 
Is there anything inevitable about "nat- 
ural death?" In one sense clearly there 
is not. There is no "death principle"; 
nothing about the human organism that 
inherently spells decay and ruin. So far 
as the structure and composition of the 
cells that make up our body are concerned 
there is no reason why the body should 
not remain eternally young. The poisons 
that it generates ultimately destroy it. 
If we could do for the body as a whole 
what Dr. Carrel has done for his experi- 
mental tissue — introduce certain solu- 
tions that would destroy the poisonous 
products — there is no reason why, bar- 
ring accidents, we should not live forever. 
Under these circumstances, only a pistol 
shot or an attack of appendicitis could 
remove us. It is hardly necessary to add 
that there is no immediate prospect that 
Dr. Carrel or Mr. Metchnikoff will be 
able to solve this problem. These experi- 
ments, however, have at least pretty 
clearly demonstrated the cause of natural 
decay. 
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EUROPE at war can almost be 
likened to a huge family quar- 
rel. The royal houses, es- 
pecially the countries which 
are most vitally concerned by 
the war, are practically all of the same 
Germanic stock, and almost of one blood. 
There have been so many intermarriages 
between these houses that German blood 
dominates every European throne with the 
exception of the two small kingdoms of 
Servia and Montenegro. 

There are several great family groups 
in which the custom of intermarriage is 
continuously earned on from generation 
to generation but is very seldom extended 
to the families of other groups. Some- 
times, as in the case of the House of Haps- 
burg and the royal House of Hohenzollem 
of Prussia, a direct matrimonial alliance 
almost never occurs; there has not been a 
marriage between these two houses within 
the last two hundred years. In the south 
of Europe the Houses of Hapsburg, Savoy, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Bourbon seem to 
form one combination of these family 
groups, while in the north the principal 
combination is made up of the Houses of 
Hohenzollem-Prussia, Great Britain, Den- 
mark, Russia, and the Saxon duchies. 

Most of the houses within the groups are 
made up of several branches, one reigning 
line and cadet [younger son] lines, and, of 
course, marriages between these different 
branches are of much more frequent oc- 
currence than between separate houses. 
As it is common custom for first cousins to 
marry, and even uncles with nieces, the 
entire marriage system becomes most in- 
tricate and complex. Almost every one 
in a family, consisting of several branches, 
is, through marriage, very closely con- 



nected to every other member of the family, 
and therefore it often becomes difficult to 
determine just who are the first cousins 
and who the second cousins, etc. 

All the reigning princes of northern 
Europe are closely related in this way. 
Emperor William of Germany, in making 
war on Great Britain and Russia, is like- 
wise at war with his cousins. King George 
V of Great Britain and Czar Nicholas II 
of Russia, are first cousins through their 
mothers, who were daughters of the King 
Christian IX of Denmark. Every one 
who has seen the pictures of these two 
rulers has undoubtedly noticed their family 
resemblance. William II of Germany is 
the first cousin of George V, as his mother, 
Victoria, was the sister of George's fatheri 
Edward VI 1 of Great Britain. Moreover, 
Nicholas married another first cousin of 
both George and William, the Czarina's 
mother being another sister of King Ed- 
ward VI 1. Finally George, William, and 
Nicholas are, through their fathers, great- 
grandsons of Charles, Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, who died in 1752; and Wil- 
liam and Nicholas are descended from 
King Frederick William 11! of Prussia. 
Other cousins of King George and Czar 
Nicholas, also grandsons of Christian IX 
of Denmark, are Christian X of Denmark, 
Constantine I of Greece, and Ernst August, 
Duke of Brunswick, who is also the son- 
in-law of Emperor William II. 

There are in all more than forty sovereign 
houses of Europe, but all do not reign over 
independent lands or principalities. Al- 
though many of these houses possess only 
the title of sovereignty and the right of 
royal privileges, they are equal in rank to 
all reigning houses, and their members 
intermarry freely without loss of title or 
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rank. This is a limited class, however, 
for below these in rank are other houses 
designated as "mediatised" houses, and 
ranked below these in turn are the non- 
royal houses. It is usual that if a member 
of a sovereign house, ranked as a royal 
prince, marries into a house of lower or 
non-royal rank, his children, in Germany 
and Austria, cannot succeed to his titles, 
but become of lower rank. Some of these 
non-royal titles have been bestowed to 
give a recognized rank to the morganatic 
[non-royal] wives and children of royal 
princes. Such, for example, are the princes 
of Battenberg, or the title of Duchess of 
Hohenberg, bestowed upon the consort of 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the 
Austrian throne, who with his wife was 
recently assassinated. 

Of these sovereign houses of the first 
rank, many have arisen from cadet lines 
of older houses, where princes of cadet 
linc;^ have either fallen heir by marriage 
or have been elected to fill the thrones of 
principalities. Most notable among these 
houses which have been elected to fill the 
thrones of different countries are the royal 
houses of Greece, Belgium, and Norway. 
Most notable among the houses which 
have fallen heir to thrones through mar- 
riages are the royal houses of Russia and 
Great Britain. 

The history of the growth of these fami- 
lies from cadet rank to their present impor- 
tance is full of interest. The most not- 
able development of such a cadet line to 
royal power is that of the House of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. To-day princes of this 
house are reigning in Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, and Bulgaria, and also held the 
throne of Portugal until that country 
became a republic. Princes of the House 
of Oldenburg to-day reign in Denmark, 
Greece, Norway, and Russia. The House of 
Bourbon, at one time mighty in the extent 
of its cadet lines, ruled in France, Spain, 
Naples, and Parma. The princes of Ho- 
henzollern to-day reign in Prussia and 
Roumania. 

The House of Hohenzollern — 
Prussia: The growth of the House of 
Hohenzollern, from its early holdings as 
Counts of Zollern to its present domi- 
nance of the whole German Empire, has 



been due to the foresight and bravery of its 
warlike princes. According to the law 
of primogeniture everywhere in force in 
Europe, all the landed estates and titles 
descend to the eldest son. Since there 
seems to be no reason for building :w 
cadet lines, as there are no titles to succeed 
to, few of the younger sons of the royal 
families build up cadet lines of their own. 
When they do the line is not long-lived. 
Many of the younger sons follow a soldier's 
life, and many never marry. Usually only 
the first two sons marry early. 

In Prussia, the eldest son is known as 
the Crown Prince; all other males of the 
family become Princes of Prussia. Em- 
peror William has six sons, four of whom 
are married. This generation is tending 
toward the northward for their matrimon- 
ial alliances. There seems to be a tend- 
ency to solidify all parts of the German 
Empire by bringing all parts of other 
princely possessions into closer contact 
with the royal family. The ^marriage 
between the Emperor's daughter, Victoria 
Louise, and the young prince of Cumber- 
land, now the Duke of Brunswick, was 
also probably made with this end in view. 

By the marriage of his sisters, William 
II is the brother-in-law of the hereditary 
Prince of Saxe-Meiningen, of Adolph, 
Prince of Schaumburg-Lippe, Frederick 
Charles, Prince of Hesse, and of King 
Constant ine I of Greece. He is a nephew 
of the Grand Duchess of Baden, and counts 
among his other Prussian cousins the 
Duchess of Connaught of Great Britain. 

The House of Hapsburg — Lorraine: 
This is an immense family reigning in 
Austria-Hungary. There are besides the 
imperial line at least three others, large 
and flourishing. This family, belonging 
to the great family group of southern 
Europe, is allied mainly with the houses of 
Bourbon-Sicilies, Bavaria, Bourbon-Parma, 
Spain, Savoy-Italy, Belgium, and Saxony. 
The family takes it names from its earlier 
possessions, the Duchy of Lorraine, which 
it gave up when the first of its princes, 
Francis-Stephen of Lorraine, married the 
Austrian heiress of Hapsburg, Maria 
Theresa, and succeeded to the empire. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph is eighty- 
four years old and has reigned since he was 
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eighteen. His wife, the Empress Elizabeth, 
a Duchess of Bavaria, was assassinated 
in 1898 at Geneva by an Italian anarchist. 
In 1889 his only son, the Crown Prince 
Rudolph, shot himself in a hunting lodge. 
It 867he mourned the death of his favorite 
brother, who was known as Maximilian, 
the short-lived Emperor of Mexico. In 
June, his successor, Franz Ferdinand, and 
his wife were shot to death by an assa$- 
sin at Sarajevo. 

His grand-nephew, the Archduke Charles 
Francis Joseph, is next in line of succession. 
He is twenty-seven years of age, the son of 
the Archduke Otto and Marie Josephine, 
sister of the King of Saxony. He is mar- 
ried to Zita, Princess of Parma. 

One of the Archduchesses of Austria- 
Teschen is the Queen-Mother of Spain. 
Her family is extremely wealthy, and her 
brother, the Archduke Frederick, now the 
main support of the aged emperor, is 
accounted as one of the richest princes in 
the worid. 

Alfonso XIII, King of Spain, is the only 
ruling connection of Emperor Francis 
Joseph, with the exception of King Fred- 
erick August 111 of Saxony, who married 
an Austrian Archduchess. The King of 
Spain inherits the famous "Hapsburg 
lip" which is seen in so many of the male 
members and descendants of this family — 
a heavy, overhung, pendent lip. 

The Saxon Houses: The Saxon Royal 
House has given more kings and important 
princes to Europe throughout its history, 
and to-day is better represented by de- 
scendant sovereign families, than any other 
royal line. After many early vicissitudes 
it divided definitely in 1640 into two 
branches, Saxe-Weimar and Saxe-Gotha. 
Saxe-Gotha again divided in 1672 into four 
main sub-branches, Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg, 
Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Hildburghausen, and 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld. 

The Family of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha: 
From the least important this family has 
come to be the greatest and largest of the 
Houses of Saxony and has already given 
birth to four lines of kings: 

I. Prince Leopold in 1816 was married 
to Charlotte, only child of King George 
IV of Great Britain and heir to the Brit- 
ish throne. But Princess Charlotte and 



her baby both died in 1817. Later, prob- 
ably because of his importance through 
this marriage and because of his well- 
known popularity, the Belgian people, when 
they became an independent nation in 
1831, offered him that throne; he accepted 
and became the first King of Belgium as 
Leopold I, and the founder of the present 
line of kings of Belgium. The present 
King AJberi of Belgium is his grandson. 

2. In 1818 Leopold's sister, Victoria, was 
married to Prince Edward of Great Brit- 
ain. The only child of this marriage was 
Queen Victoria, who succeeded to the 
English throne in 1837. Prince Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha became the husband 
of the Queen in 1840, the Prince Consort 
of Great Britain, and the founder of the 
new German dynasty in England. 

3. Of the children of Prince Ferdinand 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the eldest of his 
three sons became by his marriage to Maria 
11, Queen of Portugal, titular King of that 
country as Ferdinand II, and so founded 
the Saxe-Coburg dynasty of Portugal. 

Manuel II, ex-King of Portugal, through 
his grandmother, Princess Maria*Pia of 
Savoy, is related to the royal family in 
Italy, as she was a sister of King Humbert 
1 of Italy and also of Amadeus of Aosta, 
who was King of Spain from 1870 to 1873. 
Through his wife, he is the son-in-law of 
William, the present royal prince of Ho- 
henzoUern, and a nephew of Ferdinand. 
Crown Prince of Roumania. 

4. The youngest son died childless and 
the second son, August, became the founder 
of the German branch of this family. 
August married a Princess of Orleans in 
1843, and of this marriage there were four 
children, three of whom are now living. 
The youngest son was elected Hereditary 
Prince of Bulgaria in 1887 and became its 
Czar {C^ar Ferdinand I of Bulgaria) in 
1908; he founds a new reigning dynasty, 
of the Saxe-Coburg-Gothian family. 

The Royal Family of Great Britain: 
Although the Saxe-Coburg-Gotha dy- 
nasty was founded in Great Britain by the 
marriage of Prince Albert to Queen Vic- 
toria of the House of Brunswick-Luneburg, 
the royal dynasty really began with the 
accession' of Queen Victoria's oldest son 
to the throne as King Edward VII. King 
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Edward had three brothers and five sisters, 
and two of the brothers, as has already 
been related, fell heir in turn to the Duchy 
of SaK&-G>burg-Gotha. The other brother 
is Prince Arthur, the Duke of Connaught, 
and now Governor-General of Canada. 
The oldest sister, Victoria, was the wife of 
Emperor Frederick of Germany, and the 
second sister was the Grand Duchess of 
Hesse; both are now deceased. The other 
sisters are still living; Helen is the wife of 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Louise is the widow of the recently deceased 
John Campbell, Duke of Aiigyll, and 
Beatrice is the widow of Prince Henry of 
Battenberg. With an already wide rela- 
tionship through these marriages, and those 
of his brothers, Alfred, Arthur, and Leo- 
pc^. King Edward further augmented the 
royal alliances through his marriage with 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark, and left 
to his successor. King George V, relation- 
ships with all the principal royal families 
of Northern Europe. 

King George V of Great Britain was bom 
in 1865 and was the only surviving son 
when his father became King. He has 
three sisters — Louise, the widow of Alex- 
ander Duff, Duke of Fife, who died in 191 2, 
Victoria, who is unmarried, and Maude, the 
Queen of Norway, As a younger son, he was 
destined for the Navy, but suddenly came 
into prominence by the death of his elder 
brother in 1892, Prince Albert, Duke of 
Clarence. In 1893 Princess Mary of Teck, 
who was to have married Prince Albert, 
was married to Prince George, and they 
have one daughter. Princess Mary, and 
five sons — Edward, Prince of Wales, 
and Princes Albert, Henry, George, and 
John. Queen Mary is the daughter of 
Francis, late Duke of Teck, and Princess 
Mary-Adelaide of Cambridge, the first 
cousin of Queen Victoria. Francis was 
a son of the morganatic marriage of Duke 
Alexander of Wiirttemburg with Qaudia, 
Countess of Rhedey, a daughter of a very 
old Hungarian House, and therefore the 
children of King George V have new blood 
in them, brought in from the noble families 
of Germany, Austria, and Hungary. 

The Royal Families of the House of 
Holstein-Oldenburg. The kings of Den- 
mark, Greece, and Norway, and the Em- 



peror of Russia are all descended in direct 
line from the early German kings of Den- 
mark and Norway. 

The Royal Family of Denmark: King 
Christian IX (1818-1906) and Queen Louise 
had three sons and three daughters who all 
became famous. The eldest son succeeded 
his father as King Frederick VIII, and his 
eldest son in turn succeeded him as King 
Christian X of Denmark. The eldest 
daughter became the wife of Edward, Prince 
of Wales, and is now the Queen-Mother 
of Great Britain. The second son. Prince 
William, was elected as King of Greece^ 
and began his reign there in 1863, as King 
George 1. His eldest son, Constantine« 
now reigns as King Constantine I of Greece. 
Constantine is married to Sophia, a sister 
of the Emperor of Germany. The second 
daughter of King Christian was the wife of 
the Czar Alexander 1 1 1 of Russia, and is« 
therefore, the Queen-Mother of that nation. 
The second son of Frederick VI II is Prince 
Charles, who was elected King of Norway, 
as Haakon VII. 

The Russian Royal Family: There 
has not been a Slavic Emperor in Russia 
since the bloody days of strife and intrigue 
following the death of Peter the Great. 
The male line of the House of Romanoff 
having died out, several Empresses with 
their consorts fought for supremacy in 
Russia, and there were several which held 
the throne for a short time. Finally Peter, 
who was the son of Charles Frederick, 
Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, and of Anne, 
daughter of Peter the Great and Catherine 
I, got possession of the throne. But only 
a short while did he reign; his wife, Sophia 
Augusta, Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, a 
woman of strong mind and steel deter- 
mination, became jealous of Peter's power, 
and, putting him out of the way, seized the 
government herself. As Catherine II, 
she was a great ruler and governed the 
Russians with an iron hand. Her death 
brought her son by Peter to the throne, 
and in the Czar, Paul, the new dynasty 
of Holstein-Oldenburg-Romanoff was 
founded. The present C^ar Nicholas II of 
Russia, great-great-grandson of Czar Paul, 
thus belongs to a wholly Germanic family. 

The Czar's mother is the Princess Dag- 
mar of Denmark, and he is, therefore^ 
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widely related through the Danish con- 
nections as well as his own. I n the Russian 
royal family there are living twenty-four 
grand dukes and princes, five of them the 
Czar's own first cousins. The family is 
mainly allied by marriage with the families 
or houses of Hesse, Wiirttemburg, Greece, 
Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg-Schwerin; 
although the several marriages with each 
one of these houses comprise only a small 
part of their widespread alliances. Dur- 
ing the last century there have been forty 
marriages between the family and other 
European houses. Whole chapters might 
well be written on the extensive alliances 
and ramifications of this house. Besides 
being related, mostly in the same way as 
his first cousin. George V of Great Britain, 
to all of that King's cousins and kinsmen, 
he is even more closely allied in relation- 
ships, strong, if not entirely direct, with 
the Hohenzollern House of Prussia. 

The Royal Family of Belgium: 
Founded in 1831 by the election of King 
Leopold 1 to occupy the Belgian throne, 
the family has thus far produced three 
kings. Beginning with the marriage of 
King Leopold I to Princess Louise of 
Orleans, practically all the later mar- 
riages of the family have been with the 
Southern group of royal houses. In this 
way the family is kindred to the royal 
houses of the north only in the male blood 
line, but is closely allied to the houses of 
Hapsburg, Bourbon-Orleans, and Bavaria. 

King Leopold I had three children. The 
daughter of Leopold 1 is the ill-fated widow 
of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, 
executed there in 1 867. She has gone insane 
from her troubles. 

The second son of Leopold I was Philip, 
the Count of Flanders, married to Princess 
Marie of Hohenzollern, sister of Prince Leo- 
pold of Hohenzollern and of King Charles 
of Roumania. Of his three children, 
Henriette is the Duchess of Vendome — a 
Bourbon alliance — and Princess Josephine 
is the wife of Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern, younger brother of Prince William 
of Hohenzollern and of Crown Prince Fer- 
dinand of Roumania, and she is aunt, by 
marriage, of King Manuel II of Portugal. 
The son is King Albert of Belgium, who 
succeeded his uncle Leopold 11 in 1909. 



King Peter I cf Servia is married to 
Princess Zorka, the sister of the King of 
Montenegro. 

King Nicholas I of Montenegro married 
Milena Vucotitch. Of this marriage there 
are six daughters and three sons: the third 
daughter is Q^een Helen or Elena of Italy. 

The Royal House of Savoy: The 
illustrious House of Savoy begins far back 
in history with Humbert the White-handed, 
Count of Savoy. Through many changes 
in history and war after war, the little 
county became a principality and then a 
duchy. Finally the dukes of Savoy be- 
came kings of Sardinia in 1 720, and finally 
after a heroic war of independence all the 
Italian states became welded under the 
Savoy kings of Italy in 186 1. 

The House of Savoy has, like the rest 
of the houses of southern Europe, confined 
nearly all its marriage alliances with the 
great group of south European families. 
During the last century the majority of 
the marriages have been with the families 
of Bourbon and Hapsburg-Austria, and 
some few with Saxony and Bavaria. 

The head of the House is Victor Emman- 
uel III, born in 1869, and married to Prin- 
cess Elena, daughter of King Nicholas I of 
Montenegro. He has one boy, the Crown 
Prince Humbert, and three daughters. 
He is the son of King Humbert I who was 
killed by an anarchist in 1900, and of 
Margaret, daughter of Ferdinand, Duke of 
Genoa, and Elizabeth, Princess of Saxony. 

The Royal Family of Sweden: The 
present Royal Family of Sweden are Bema- 
dottes, a family transplanted from France 
in 1760. The founder of the family, John 
Baptist Jules Bemadotte, who was made 
Prince of Pontecorvo in 1806, was chosen 
as his adopted son by King Charles X I i I 
of Sweden of the Holstein-Gottorp line, 
and in 1810 was made Prince Royal of 
Sweden. He succeeded to the throne as 
Charles XIV. 

Gusiav V, the present King, is the great- 
grandson of the first Bemadotte ruler. 
He was born in 1858 and succeeded his 
father, King Oscar 1 1, in 1905. His mother 
was Princess Sophia, daughter of William 
V, Duke of Nassau. His Queen is Prin- 
cess Victoria of Baden, sister of the 
present Duke Frederick 11. 



IS THIS A "BARGAIN DAY" FOR 

INVESTMENTS? 



A T NO time within easy memory 
/% — not excepting even the 

/ % worst stage of the financial 

/ V convulsion of 1907 — have 
^ ^ American investors been in a 
greater quandary than at present to know 
what to do with the securities they hold; 
or to know what to think about the pros- 
pects in the investment market. 

What effect is the war going to have upon 
our stocks, bonds, and mortgages? That is 
the question which has been upon the 
tongues of thousands since the armies of 
Europe began to clash. 

In the Tetters that have come to the 
financial editor of this magazine during 
the last few weeks, there has been a curious 
variety of suggestions. Some have sought 
advice about the sale of securities, appar- 
ently because of vague fears lest interest 
and dividends may suddenly be cut off. 
Others have hinted at distrust of banks in 
troublecl times like these and have sought 
advice about the kinds of investment that 
afford the largest possible degree of safety, 
irrespective *of what they yield. Still 
others, and perhaps the largest proportion, 
have referr^ to the shrinkage that took 
place in market values just before the clos- 
ing of the exchanges of the country on 
July 30th, and have inquired about the 
possibility of being able to buy, later on, 
without the risk of " going wrong," secur- 
ities that are " bound to rise in price." 

It is pertinent, therefore, to look at the 
present unprecedented state of affairs 
from the point of view of the personal 
investor, and try to discover, if possible, 
whether it is favorable or unfavorable. 

To begin with, it will be well to consider 
why it became necessary for the New York 
Stock Exchange and all the other secur- 
ity markets of this country, following sim- 
ilar action by the principal markets of 
Europe, to "shut up shop," and place an 
almost complete embargo upon transactions 
in stocks and bonds. Fundamentally, it 
was because of the strongly developed 



trait of the European investor of regarding 
cash as immeasurably more desirable than 
securities in times of trouble of any kind. 
Never before had he been confronted with 
such a desperate situation as when this 
war became inevitable. He knew from 
experience that of all his favorite invest- 
ments, the "Americans" had always been 
convertible with the greatest amount of 
dispatch, and these he began to sell for as 
much as he could get with little or no 
thought of their intrinsic value. 

And so it came about that the markets 
of this country were threatened with a 
deluge, whose demoralizing effect, had it 
been permitted to sweep in with all its 
force, may be more or less clearly con- 
ceived by recalling that the investment 
reservoirs of Europe contain American 
securities of an estimated value of more 
than $6,000,000,000. It was, then, to 
stem the tide of this gigantic wave of 
European selling, which obviously would 
have meant a fatal drain upon this Nation's 
financial resources, that the machinery of 
the market place was stopp>ed, with active 
stocks quoted from 1 5 to 20 per cent, below 
their high prices for the year, and active 
bonds from 3 to 5 per cent, below. 

It is perhaps little wonder that, as the 
startling proportions of the European con- 
flict have become more generally and more 
clearly understood, and as its economic 
aspects have been more and more widely 
discussed, the question should have arisen 
in the minds of a great many investors 
whether these declines have not been 
merely temporarily arrested; and whether 
the investment crisis is not, after all, 
something more than a matter of market. 

For the benefit of those who feel in- 
clined, on the showing of relative prices 
alone, as many apparently do, to under- 
take to pick out stocks which seem to 
promise unusual appreciation in market 
value at some time, it may be said that the 
possibilities of going wrong with such an 
experiment are infinitely greater now than 
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under ordinary conditions. Even the 
tested formulas for calculating intrinsic 
values in the class of dividend-paying 
stocks with investment characteristics have 
suddenly become complicated by an added 
unknown quantity. This is suggested by 
the following statement, issued recently 
in explanation of the cessation of dividends 
on the preferred stock of a certain large 
utility company: 

"In view of the present unsettled con- 
ditions throughout the world, brought 
about with such startling rapidity by the 
general' European war, the board of di? 
rectors have decided the only proper pol- 
icy is to conserve in every possible way the 
cash resources of the company until the 
effect of the war is more clearly deter- 
mined." 

Nor is this an isolated case. Similar 
explanations have been made for the 
omissions of dividends by several railroad, 
industrial, and utility companies during 
these last few weeks. 

Experience has shown that it takes 
approximately a billion dollars of new capi- 
^ tal every year to nourish our growing cor- 
porations. But with the depletion of the 
world's supply going on at such a rapid 
rate, capital will become an increasingly 
expensive luxury. Many corporations 
will, indeed, be forced to a fare of bread 
and water. The new problem for the 
investor is, therefore, to determine, as 
well as he may, what corporations are 
likely to find it necessary to resort to the 
expedient of withholding dividends from 
their stockholders to provide even that 
meager subsistence. That can be done 
only by extraordinarily painstaking study 
of financial re]X)rts and of the changed 
conditions in every line of trade and indus- 
try. So the really conservative investor, 
particularly if he is not trained in the anal- 
ysis of accounts, or if he has no competent 
adviser upon whom he can depend for an 
intelligent estimate of underlying values, 
will do very well to leave the stock market 
entirely alone. 

But with bonds and mortgages the sit- 
uation is far different. Together, these 
two types of securities make up the big 
department of the market which has al- 
ways catered most directly to true in- 



vestment principles — a fact which, by 
contrast, stands out at a time like the 
present more clearly than ever. To this 
department of the market the prudent in- 
vestor will continue to be able to turn with 
confidence, even though called upon, per- 
haps, to make his selections with somewhat 
nicer discrimination. 

For the average investor who seeks a 
safe and ample income, and who cares 
little about knowing at what price his 
fund might be liquidated at any given 
moment, the best opj)ortunities are now, 
as, indeed, they have always been, among 
the quiet, unlisted securities which are not 
sold every day in the market place. 

In this category of investment are found 
the direct first mortgage on real property, 
the municipal and the public utility bond 
— securities which may confidently be 
expected to prove the least susceptible to 
the shifting fortunes of the war and their 
attendant commercial and industrial un- 
settlement. In this category, moreover, 
the road to safe investment has been 
marked very clearly during the last few 
years. It has been demonstrated, in the 
first place, that in the farm mortgage and 
the real estate first mortgage bonds there 
is no element of speculation if they are 
handled by specialists who can show a 
clean record of intelligence 'and honesty. 
Methods of municipal financing have been 
developed with such scientific accuracy 
that that type of bond has been placed 
in a unique position for safety. 

For investors whose requirements take 
them naturally into the open market the 
opportunities are, of course, among the 
sound and seasoned railroad and industrial 
bonds. In this category of investment, 
the present situation seems to hold out the 
possibility of more or less excitement, 
particularly for those who have acquired 
the habit of watching the newspapers 
with eager interest to note the trend of 
prices. So that it depends somewhat 
upon the question of temperament and the 
ability to exercise cool judgment to what 
extent the investor ought to seek his oppor- 
tunities there. Most of the best bonds of 
these two classes are now low in price, 
although they have by no means been 
marked down to a "bargain" basis. 



LOUVAIN THE LOST 

AN AMERICAN EYE WITNESS'S STORY OF THE BURNING OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND 
HISTORIC CITY: A GRIM WARNING TO THE BELGIANS THAT THE GERMAN 
MILITARY AUTHORITIES WOULD TOLERATE NO RESISTANCE FROM 
CIVILIANS — A STAGGERING RETRIBUTION FOR THE WORK OF 
A FEW SNIPERS — LIFE IN LOUVAIN BEFORE AND DURING 
THE OCCUPATION — ONE DAY OF FRATERNITY BE- 
TWEEN SOLDIERS AND CITIZENS, ONE DAY OF 
DISTRUST AND REPRISALS, ONE DAY OF 
EXECUTIONS OF CITIZENS IN SQUADS, 
AND THEN DESTRUCTION— WAY- 
SIDE SCENES IN THE WAR 
ZONE OF BELGIUM 

BY 

ARNO DOSCH 

[This is the story of the destruction of Louvain, told by one of the two trained 
American observers who' saw it — Mr. Arno Dosch, whom the World's Work com- 
missioned to write its first matter from the front. It is so graphic and so timely a 
picture of war-stricken Belgium that it is added to the October World's Work after 
the rest of the magazine is printed, and it is inserted without page numbers in the 
most accessible place that the binders can find for it. The following letter from the 
author accompanied the manuscript. — The Editors.] 



This is the best story I got out of my two weeks 
in Belgium. The only other American who had 
as good an opportunity to get at the story of Lou- 
vain was IVill Irwin. 

I am also going to write in the next few days a 
story on the astonishingly efficient German Army 
based on my own observations of it in its passage 
through Belgium. I followed it as far as the 
French frontier. 

This time next month I may be over in the 
Russian-German scrap, but I may go back to 
Belgium. Paris is already closed to London. 

Yours, 

Arno Dosch. 

London, September 3, 1914. 

P. S. I have not put a thing in this story that 
I did not see. It might have been more vivid to 
give the lurid details told about Louvain, but I 
send enough to indicate what it must have been. 

THE day before the German troops 
efttered Brussels, the day they 
occupied Louvain, on August 19th, 
three other American correspond- 
ents and I went to Louvain from 
Brussels in a taxicab. Without realizing it, 
and without being stopped by outposts, we 
drove directly between the retreating Belgians 



and the advancing Germans. We were trapped 
in Louvain, and when the Germans learned 
of our presence they held us there three days on 
parole. This gave us time to know and love 
that charming old university city. Less than 
a week later two of us returned and saw it burn. 
In those days in Brussels every day had a 
character of its own, and this was Wednesday, 
the day after the Queen and the Court had hur- 
ried in the night to Antwerp. The streets, 
which had been full of people the day before, 
were nearly deserted. The few pedestrians 
hurried along silently. Even the civic guards, 
with their high-domed hats and their cockades, 
no longer patrolled the streets. Only the Bel- 
gian flags hanging from every house front showed 
that the city was not half empty. 

The four in our party, Mr. John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Mr. Will Irwin, Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, 
and I, had been trying for two days to get per- 
mission to leave the city so we could see some 
of the fighting between the Germans and the 
Belgians, and this morning we were on edge 
with anticipation. Mr. Brand Whitlock, the 
American Minister, had been intervening in our 
behalf, and we also had, besides our passports, 
impressive documents issued by Mr. Ethelbert 
Watts, the Consul-General, explaining that 
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we were American cit izens. With these we went 
to the Gendarmerie, a massive old citadel of a 
building, to secure "laissez passers." 

LOUVAIN BEFORE THE BATTLE 

Entering the old Gendarmerie through a 
small door in a great wooden gate, we passed 
under a low, deep arch and came upon half a 
dozen unshaved guards sitting before a long, 
plain table in the courtyard. Their uniforms 
gave no evidence of rank, but the manner in 
which they summoned us before them left no 
doubt as to their authority. As we stood ex- 
plaining our need 1 noticed the courtyard was 
filled with military wagons, heaps of grains and 
provisions, and about fifty horses being harnessed 
before they had finished their morning oats. 
From an upper window some one was throwing 
out bags of grain, which were being hurriedly 
loaded into wagons. 

We were told no "laissez passers" were being 
issued. "But you might try to see what you 
can do with these," suggested one of the guards, 
pointing to our passports. 

Two days in Brussels had taught us to take 
every opportunity at once. So we left in a 
hurry, but, as only one of us spoke French and 
that poorly, we decided to stop at the American 
Legation to get some one to explain to our 
French taxicab driver what it was that we 
wanted him to do. 

As we turned the corner of the Rue de Treves 
we saw the American flag flying before the 
American Legation. This was the first inti- 
mation we had that the city was threatened with 
invasion. But even then we did not expect 
anything more than a cavalry raid, and neither 
did the people of Brussels. 

Our taxicab driver was instructed to take us 
as far as he could go, and it came near being 
only half a dozen blocks. There we were stop- 
ped by a double row of derailed street cars across 
the avenue. These were obviously calculated 
to break the formation of the expected Uhlan 
raid and were so placed as to make a direct 
charge impossible. The work had been done 
by a company of middle-aged citizens in blue 
smocks, drawn in at the belt line by their sword 
belts. Their costume was that of the revolu- 
tion of 1830, which made of Belgium an inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

These staunch citizens were not for letting us 
pass at first, but one of them said of the taxicab 
driver, "Let him get his fare," and that seemed 
to be a better argument than our passports. 
So our taxicab was permitted to describe a letter 
S passing through the barricade and we went 
on out the avenue. We now met a good many 
of these smocked burghers, binding the trees 
along the avenues into masses of barbed wire, 



and upsetting carts in the cross lanes. Then, 
for the next mile or two, we passed many people 
strolling or reading in the parkways, even nurses 
with baby carriages. But after we passed the 
civic guards at the barricades on the edge of the 
Forest of Soignes we had the road to ourselves 
as far out as the village of Tervuern, where King 
Leopold's Congo Museum stands. 

We were now well out of the city and still 
going. There was not even a sentry for two or 
three miles before we came to the village of 
Tervuern. There half a dozen people were 
sitting in front of a caf^, and they stared dumbly 
after us as we took the Louvain road. That, 
too, was empty so far as we could see, except 
for a Belgian soldier mounted on a bicycle, whom 
we soon overtook and invited into the, taxicab. 
We hoped to learn the pass word from him. 

THE TERROR-STRIKING UHLANS 

« 

About half way to Louvain, at a point from 
which you can see a corner of the field of Water- 
loo, we came upon a dozen refugees with packs 
on their backs! They stopped only long 
enough to tell us they were from Tirlemont, 
the next important town beyond Louvain. 
"Uhlans!" they cried, as they hurried on to- 
ward Brussels. In their tone was the same 
terror heard in the voice of settlers on the 
American frontier when they cried "Indians!" 

Within the next half mile the road became 
blocked with refugees. They were of all kinds 
and ages, peasants with their household goods in 
ox-carts, townspeople in carriages, men on 
horseback, women afoot. I counted eleven small 
children and one very old woman in a cart. A 
dignified old peasant grandmother sat in a 
wagon on a chair that looked as if it might have 
been lifted from the chimney corner. There 
were two red-cheeked girls, with their skirts 
tucked up, carrying a trunk. They had car- 
ried that trunk at least eight miles already. 

Those who were wearing leather shoes were 
mostly footsore. Some carried their shoes in 
their hands. But those in wooden shoes clicked 
steadily on. Occasionally, when a spasm of 
cannonading began beyond Louvain, the whole 
line started forward at a faster pace. Little 
children holding to the hands of their parents 
were shaken into a dog-trot. Oxen were prod- 
ded into an ungainly lope. Those with light 
burdens pressed past those with heavy. But 
none that I saw deserted their burdens. The 
nearer we drew to Louvain and the louder the 
cannonading, the more hurried and silent were 
the refugees. Those who looked at us at all 
hardly seemed to see us. Only a few stopped 
and stared after us. They seemed trying to- 
figure out what manner of mad men we were. 

In the midst of the refugees we came upon a. 
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Belgian soldier still carrying his gun. "Where 
are the English? Where are the French?" he 
called out to us, and, as we stopped to answer 
his question, the refugees that dammed up be- 
hind repeated the question. "Are the English 
close?" they asked appealingly. We replied 
that we did not know but assured them the road 
to Brussels was open and safe. 



"where are the ENGLISH? 
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We now began to meet soldiers in groups of 
twos and threes, and from each group came the 
same question, "Where are the English? 
Where are the French?" 

We soon came to understand the eagerness 
of the question. The Belgians had been holding 
the German advance for nearly three weeks. 
Li^ge had fallen four days previously and they 
had fought every inch of the road as they re- 
treated. Each day they had been expecting 
to receive the support of the English and the 
French, and, now their capital was threatened, 
they could not believe their allies were not 
right behind them. 

As a matter of fact the German army first 
encountered the French army at Namur, 
twenty-five miles southeast of Brussels, and it 
was not until two days after the occupation of 
Brussels that theGerman advance column which 
went direct from Brussels to Mons had its first 
skirmish with the English at Bray, a small town 
near the French frontier. 

At Laefdael, a village four miles from Lou- 
vain, we came upon ten thousand Belgians 
drawn up in a valley to the north of the road 
where the Germans advancing from the south 
could not see them. The right flank of the 
Belgians lay right along the road, and we could 
see what the Belgian army was made of. They 
were a dusty and foot-sore lot, most of them 
exhausted and asleep on the grass, but those 
who were awake smiled and waved their hands 
at us. Of the hundreds of faces I saw in that 
brave little army there was not one which 
showed defeat. And, despite their careless 
attitude, they were in good military order. 
Scattered among them were the rapid fire guns, 
drawn by dogs, which had done such astonish- 
ingly good work on the retreat from Louvain. 
To me those patient Belgian dogs, lying on their 
sides panting in the sun, gave the whole scene 
a peculiarly pathetic look. It all seemed so 
small and amateurish against the advancing 
German army with its half million men and its 
complete equipment. But, three days later 
when we came back that way, the wrecked town 
of Laefdael and the graves on the south side 
of the road showed that the Belgians and their 
dog-drawn mitrailleuses gave a good account of 
themselves that afternoon before they retreated. 



A mile from the ramparts of Louvain we were 
stopped by two English motion-picture men in 
an automobile, who said it was dangerous to go 
farther. As we stood talking with them 1 saw 
a soldier lift his head in the beet-field beside the 
road. I looked closer then and saw that the 
field was full of Belgian soldiers and, as far as 
I could see, there were Belgian soldiers behind 
every hay-cock and every bush. But the can- 
nonading was still vigorous on the far side of 
Louvain and we considered it still safe to go a 
little closer. We also knew that Louvain had 
been the headquarters of the Belgian army and 
we thought it was yet. But that morning at 
ten o'clock. King Albert had moved his head- 
quarters to Malines. 

Our taxicab driver was frightened by what 
the motion-picture men told us and refused to 
go farther. He did not want to risk his car, 
he said. So we told him to wait for us there 
and the four of us set oflF afoot into Louvain. 
The road was now crowded with refugees, but 
we were too intent on pushing forward to the 
fighting line to pay much attention to them. 
To the question, "Where are the English? 
Where are the French?" we merely shook our 
heads. We could not trust ourselves to answer. 
We knew now in its fulness what that question 
meant to them. It was not until we passed 
the old ramparts, made into a boulevard, that 
we found our way free of refugees. They had 
not come through Louvain, but had passed 
around it on the rampart. The streets, how- 
ever, were full of people. The quarter from 
which we entered was the oldest and the poor- 
est, and the narrow streets were at points 
blocked, but people moved aside courteously to 
give us passageway. There was no sign of 
fleeing and that was what gave us courage to go 
on. We thought these people were in the street 
merely listening to the cannonading. 

AN EDDY IN THE WHIRLPOOL 

We stopped a priest to inquire our way and 
he turned back fifty yards to take us to a 
cloister, where, he said, there was a priest who 
could speak English. As we entered the low, 
cool arch so common to Belgian houses we 
could see the priests at the bottom of their 
garden among the pear trees and the wall fruit. 
Among ourselves, we commented that here at 
least the ravages of war would not be felt. A 
week later that cloister was a ruin. 

The priests came forward to meet us and 
refused to hear a word of apology until we had 
rested and drunk a glass of light red wine. 
To them, we found, the war was in another 
world, even though the cannonading was now 
quite loud. After a few minutes, we pressed 
on toward the Grand Place, where we still 
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expected to find the Belgian headquarters. 
There were now twice as many people in the 
streets as before. Even the girls and young 
women, usually kept under cover in Belgium, 
were standing in the roadway, though, when 
the rest of the people greeted us with their usual 
courtesy, like convent-bred girls they lowered 
their eyes. Most of the people took us for 
English and wished us well. When we said 
we were Americans, "Vive les Americaines" 
always floated down the road behind us. 

We had not gone far down the twisting Rue 
de Bruxelles, watching for the Gothic facades 
of the wonderful Hotel de Ville, wHen an auto- 
mobile swung in from the north and raced 
through the street back toward Brussels. The 
occupants, whom we took to be Brussels news- 
papermen, cried something after us, but all we 
could hear was the one word, "danger." 

They had hardly gone before eight or ten 
Belgian soldiers, the first we had seen in the 
town, came hurrying through an alley from the 
south and dashed across the Rue de Bruxelles. 
As they passed there was a stir, but, as soon as 
they were out of sight, all faces were again 
turned down the street. No one would have 
guessed they had just passed. 
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Twenty paces past the alley a single horse- 
man rode around the corner into the Rue de 
Bruxelles from a side street. He wore a badly- 
fitting dust-gray uniform and carried a long 
steel spear. Close behind him came another 
gray-uniformed man on a bicycle, a carbine 
slung over the handle-bars. For ten seconds I 
stood in the middle of the street and stared at 
them before I realized they were German 
soldiers. Then I remembered the Belgians in 
the alley and stepped into the nearest doorway 
out of range. There was no shooting, however. 
The Germans rode unmolested into the next 
street, scanning the four of us curiously as 
they passed. 

AH at once we realized it was time we tried 
to get back to our taxicab. The townspeople, 
also understanding our need to get away, most 
of them taking us for English, gave us the road. 
But before we reached the rampart we could 
see the gray backs and the shining bayonets 
of an infantry column turning into the Brussels 
road from the boulevard. Ahead of them were 
a few straggling refugees from Tirlemont. 

Behind the infantry came a company of 
lancers, one riding ahead, his automatic pistol 
in his hand, his eyes passing over the houses 
and the faces watching for the first false move. 
The others rode stolidly on. Next came a 
bicycle company, then more infantry and 
cavalry, at the head of each company one man 



with his pistol drawn. The ranks were thinned 
in some companies and there were many 
empty saddles. These were the men who 
had just forced the retreat of the Belgians and 
immediately behind them came their rapid fire 
guns and large pieces of artillery. The horses 
that drew them came trotting along the boule- 
vard, and it was not more than half an hour 
before we could hear them at Laefdael. 

SOLDIERS WITH DRAWN PISTOLS 

I thought I would never forget the least detail 
of that first advance on Brussels, but I remember 
two minor things best. I noticed a lancer 
staring at my coat and I put up my hand to 
find that I was still wearing the colors of the 
Allies — the Belgian, French, English, and 
' Russian. The lancer, however, merely smiled 
at my discomfiture. As soon as he was gone 
I removed those colors. A little later the first 
of the Uhlans appeared. They were recognized 
at once by the flat tops to their helmets and 
some one near me hissed. In a moment the 
muzzle of an automatic traveled across our 
faces with painful slowness. I could feel the 
crowd sway and the breath of relief when the 
Uhl^n rode on. For some reason, which I 
was unable to determine after two weeks in 
Belgium, the Uhlans had acquired the reputa- 
tion of butchers. They were, in fact, no more 
brutal than the rest of the Germany army. All 
were bound by inflexible rules. When they 
were cruel it was because their orders were cruel. 
If they were barbarous it was because war is 
barbarous. 

For that matter 1 can say I was not able to 
verify or find any evidence to account for the 
stories of German atrocities which have been 
published in the London papers and are prob- 
ably being published in the United States. 
The German army has been inflexible in its 
demand for reprisal, as the barbaric destruction 
of Lou vain shows, but the German soldiers 
have been no more cruel than their enemies. 

THE HUSH OF AN INVADED CITY 

The hardest thing to describe about the entry 
of the Germans into Louvain was the hush 
that fell over the city. Except for the click 
of German heels, the clatter of German horses, 
and the rumble of German artillery you could 
have heard a sigh twenty feet away anywhere 
in Louvain. With the whole city at this 
nervous tension a German military aeroplane 
of the Taube type swept low overhead, and 
every face in the city stared at the black imperial 
crosses on the underside of the great planes, 
symbols of the German invasion. 

As if it were the imperial fancy to give another 
sign of its power, at this moment the silence 
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was broken by a high, clear flute sound from 
around the bend in the Rue de Bruxelles, and a 
large, gray German war automobile raced 
through the street. Over it, reaching from the 
ground in the front of the hood to the back of 
the tonneau, were two long, sharp, scythe-like 
knives bent convexly. These were merely 
wire-cutters, so the automobile could charge 
through barbed wire, but they gave the car a 
sinister air. A general staff officer, evidently 
bound forward to direct the attack on Laefdael, 
sat alone in the tonneau, and the only man in 
the automobile with a rifle was the herald 
beside the driver, a curious brass instrument to 
his lips, its four horns announcing shrilly to 
the countryside that here was a man worth 
killing. It was a piece of imperial audacity, 
and Louvain admired that. 

30,000 GERMANS MARCHING BY 

We had been led to believe that the Germans 
were only making a reconnoitre in force and, 
before the afternoon was over, we would be 
able to swing to the north and regain the Belgian 
lines. But the German troops kept coming 
along the rampart all afternoon, and when the 
provision trains and cook stoves appeared we 
began to realize this was an invasion. Other 
war automobiles also passed, and late in the 
afternoon there was a large detachment of 
infantry. Night was coming on and it occurred 
to us we were in a slightly precarious position. 
We might be taken for spies. For that matter 
we had been taking the precaution to mingle 
with the crowd, and the townspeople had helped 
to shield us from scrutiny. Now it became 
necessary to report our presence to the police. 

When we reached the Grand Place there 
were half a dozen military automobiles drawn 
up before the Hotel de Ville, the beauty of 
which was partly hidden by scaffolding set 
up for repairs. The Rue de la Station, the 
widest in the city, was also crowded with these 
automobiles, filled with officers of the dis- 
tinctively Prussian type. Down a narrow side 
street came another line, similar to that which 
had passed on the ramparts, and it also took the 
street which led to Brussels. By six o'clock 
we had seen about thirty thousand men pass in 
the direction of Brussels, all with their baggage 
trains and cooking apparatus. It had also 
filtered through the town that Louvain had 
become staff headquarters, and that at three 
in the afternoon the German general had taken 
possession of the hotel which King Albert had 
left at ten in the morning. 

We made an attempt to get an interpreter 
by applying at the School of Languages which 
faced the Grand Place, but the interpreter 
did not come until later, and meanwhile we 



stood among the Louvain people watching the 
spectacle. While we were intent on the never- 
ending line of troops coming down the narrow 
street, a whole infantry division came marching 
down the Rue de la Station, in parade order, 
singing "Every Little Movement Has a Mean- 
ing All Its Own." This carried far down the Mrit 
until a regiment broke it with "In the Night." 
It was plain to see these troops were fresh and 
good-humored. They had had a little skirmish 
that morning at Diest, just enough to lift their 
spirits, and they had not had the real fighting 
seen by those who passed along the ramparts. 

SOLDIER SONGS 

Not to be outdone, and at the same time feel- 
ing the seriousness of war a little more, a com- 
pany, which had been at Li^ge and Tirlemont, 
coming down the side street, began to sing 
" Die Wacht am Rhein." The line from Diest 
in the next lull changed to the patriotic also 
and sang the inspiriting "Deutschland Liber 
Alles." After that we heard hardly anything 
else but that, and late in the evening they were 
still marching to it. 

By this time Louvain was full of soldiers, but 
our interpreter had also found us. The ease 
with which he picked us out of the crowd showed 
how conspicuous we were. Every few steps 
we were stopped with the gruff question, "Eng- 
lish?" In consequence it took us some time 
to make our way to the Place de la Station to 
the hotel our interpreter had picked for us. 

There were half a dozen staff officers in the 
next hotel and we decided to tell them our 
troubles. They listened politely for a moment 
and then they broke out laughing. "Going to 
war in a taxicab," they laughed, "this is a 
joke." We were glad they took it that way. 
What we had heard of the German army had 
led us to expect quite different treatment. 
We were told, however, we had done the wise 
thing in reporting ourselves. 

THE FIRST DAY OF THE INVASION 

By this time the town had begun to feel that 
the invasion of the Germans was not attended 
by all the atrocities they were supposed to be 
guilty of. German soldiers had entered the 
food stores and were buying like any other 
customers. In fact, Louvain had a rush of 
business such as it had not had for years. I 
think Louvain went to bed that night feeling 
as we did, that, whatever the German invasion 
might portend, the army was made up of pretty 
good fellows. 

In the morning Mr. Sabbe, the interpreter, 
called for us and took us to the barber's, where 
the German officers waited their turn like the 
rest of us, and then to breakfast at the best 
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restaurant in Louvain. Its proprietor had 
drawn its iron blinds and taken down its sign, 
and, with all their detailed knowledge of the 
invaded country, the Germans had not dis- 
covered it. There our breakfast was cooked by 
the woman who owned the restaurant, a slight 
little Flemish woman with the gentle smile and 
even the parted hair of a Mona Lisa. The 
usual spiritual quality of her face was also 
heightened no doubt by the fact that she was 
soon to have a child. 

It was well into the morning before our com- 
placency was disturbed. Two ignorant little 
men, who looked as if they might be a peasant's 
stable hands, were led briskly up the street by a 
squad of soldiers to the staff headquarters. 
Ten minutes later a large closed van which 
looked like a city patrol wagon passed down the 
street again and turned to the left upon reach- 
ing the station. 1 1 was followed by a number of 
people wearing Red Cross badges. In five 
minutes the van returned. In five more minutes 
it was followed by a squad of soldiers and in ten 
minutes more by the Red Cross attendants 
bearing stiff, undersized bodies wrapped in 
blankets. This was the first military execution 
in Louvain. The undersized men were found 
guilty of shooting at the soldiers. 

Meanwhile we had been ordered to keep to 
our hotel, our eating place, and the main streets. 
We were promised that Mr. Whitlock would be 
informed of our whereabouts, but we were not 
to return to Brussels. We had learned too 
much about the movement of the troops. 

THE PREDOMINANCE OF PRUSSIANS 

That second day in Louvain, Thursday, was 
full of activity. A half dozen aerqplanes made 
their headquarters to the right of the station, 
and to the left was the place of execution. 
Meanwhile the troops passed constantly in 
three columns, those from Diest still singing the 
four favorites of the day before, occasionally 
varying with the Austrian national air. Early 
in the day it struck me that the troops were all 
blond. They were, in fact, all from points 
north and east of Berlin, and, though I watched 
idly while no less than forty thousand passed, 
I counted only thirteen men who were not de- 
cided blonds. I also doubt if there were a dozen 
whose hair was not clipped close to the scalp 

By noon the relation between the soldiers and 
the townspeople had become a little strained. 
About this time there were half a dozen shots 
on a side street and, after awhile, a German 
officer who had been shot through the leg was 
carried by on a litter. Behind was the dead 
body of a Belgian. Evidently the German 
officer was the better shot. As the day wore on 
military executions down to the left of the rail- 



road station also became more frequent. There 
were perhaps fifteen. At the staff headquarters 
of the German army we were told there had 
been a good deal of sniping from houses, mostly 
in the outskirts and in small adjoining villages, 
and the punishment for this was death. 

During the day announcements were posted 
throughout the town, signed by the burgo- 
master, calling upon the citizens to surrender 
all their arms at once. A little later he made 
another announcement ordering all doors and 
windows to be closed by eight in the evening. 
In this announcement he said he was speaking 
in behalf of the military authorities. That 
night I think all Louvain went to bed with an 
uncomfortable feeling of impending danger. 



"direkt nach Paris" 



But the next morning the town was quiet. 
The troops were still coming through steadily 
in three streams. We began to realize that 
this was the main invading army headed for 
Paris. On many of the wagons in fact was 
scrawled, " Direkt nach Paris." That day will 
live in my memory chiefly on account of the 
rumble of wagons. The main provision train 
with food for 350,000 men for a month went 
through Louvain all day long and until far 
into the night. 

Early that morning, however, it was an- 
nounced that the burgomaster and two other 
prominent citizens had been held as hostages. 
The notice was signed by the military com- 
mander and stated that the least indication of 
hostility to the German troops would place all 
three hostages in a "very dangerous position." 
We were told at the staff headquarters that this 
measure had been taken because it seemed im- 
possible otherwise to prevent sniping. I doubt, 
however, whether that announcement troubled 
Louvain as much as the one that followed in the 
afternoon. All houses facing on the Rue de 
Bruxelles and the Rue de la Station — the 
route the troops were taking — were placed 
under special restrictions. All windows were 
to be closed at eight o'clock in the evening, the 
curtains drawn, and lights so placed that the 
shadow of any one approaching the window 
would be thrown upon the curtain. These lights 
were to be left burning all night. At the same 
time the street doors were to be left unlocked. 

precautions against sniping 

This order was made to discourage sniping, 
but it was terrifying to the women of Louvain. 
Half a dozen whose acquaintance we had made 
did not go to bed. 

As the word had gone forth that all persons 
found in a house from which one shot had been 
fired were being shot, we had taken the pre- 
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caution during the day to secure the four front 
rooms in our hotel to prevent complications. 
So we had to pay for our security by sleeping in 
closed rooms with kerosene lamps. I stood 
it until three in the morning, then I put out my 
light and opened the windows. 

On the morning of the third day we were told 
we could return to Brussels, and we found it 
took an hour or so to say good-bye to the kindly 
people we had come to know. We left our 
Mona Lisa hostess with the greatest regret. 
Besides being the best cook in Louvain, she 
was a sweet and gentle woman. I remember 
she made us laugh by trying to tell us in English 
about the predicament of the mayor. She said 
he had a "crisis of the nerves." Undoubtedly 
he had, when any one of 45,000 people could 
cost him his life. 

Then there were our friends the priests, our 
guide and counsel, Mr. Sabbe, and the tobacco 
dealer, who had the best brands of Havana 
cigars and who behind his store had built a little 
grotto with a fountain which was the delight 
of his wife and his three growing daughters. 
There were, besides, the pleasant spoken wo- 
man who sold us fresh linen and the buxom 
pastry cook from whom we got delicious little 
cakes right out of the oven. Our speaking ac- 
quaintance included most of the people who 
lived on the main streets and they all wished us 
a safe journey. Those who knew us best ex- 
pressed the hope that we would return to Lou- 
vain in a happier time. 

OWNERS OF WEAPONS TO BE SHOT 

That time did not seem very near, however, 
after reading the latest notice that was being 
posted as we left. It was explicit and complete. 
It said in plain language that every citizen 
found with a weapon in his possession or in his 
house would be immediately shot. Every 
person in a house in which a weapon was found 
would be shot. Every person in a house from 
which a shot was fired would be shot. And 
every house from which a shot was fired would 
be burned. 

Four days later 1 returned to Brussels from 
the French frontier to which 1 had followed the 
German troops in their march into France and 
was met with the news that Louvain was being 
burned. There were a dozen stories current 
as to why it was being burned, but none of them 
were susceptible of proof. 1 tried to get at the 
facts, as 1 realized the burning of Louvain would 
go down in history, but I doubt whether it will 
ever be known just what happened in Louvain 
immediately before the city was ordered to be 
destroyed. The details, however, are not 
really important. Ill-feeling had been growing 
from the second day. The German troops had 



become bad-tempered when their comrades 
were shot by snipers, and the people of the town 
had in turn grown restive under the rule of the 
mailed fist. There had been an exchange of 
shots, perhaps even a conspiracy, and the Ger- 
man troops took the full measure of reprisal. 

On the way out of Belgium the next day I 
passed through Louvain in company with other 
newspaper correspondents who were trying to 
get out by way of Holland. We were told that a 
troop train returning to Germany with wounded 
and with English prisoners would leave the 
Gare du Nord in Brussels at eight o'clock in the 
morning. It finally left about four in the after- 
noon. In the station we heard the usual tales 
about Louvain and there was considerable ex- 
citement about it among the soldiers. The 
officers treated it coolly as a reprisal of war, but 
the incitement brought on by destruction 
showed in their men. At different times during 
the day five soldiers told me in a whisper that 
Brussels would be next, and there was no^doubt , 
from their tone they hoped it would be. There- 
was even reason to fear it. For, as we re- 
entered the station on the way back from a 
hurried luncheon in the hotel, two rapid-fire- 
guns were being drawn up before the Gare du- 
Nord so that they commanded the two princi- 
pal street^ of Brussels. 

LOUVAIN ON FIRE 

The train ran very slowly and did not reach- 
Lou vain until nearly evening. Some of the 
nearby towns were also afire, and at all the 
stations there were many soldiers. But it was 
not until we came in sight of Louvain that we 
realized the extent of the destruction. Some 
of us had not been able to credit it until we 
saw with our own eyes. I was prepared to 
find one or two of the more troublesome quarters 
destroyed, but the first thing that caught my 
eye was the roofless church of St. Pierre. Across 
the Grand Place the Hotel de Ville still stood, 
but everything in between, a distance of half 
a mile, and everything for a mile beyond to the 
farthest rampart, was burnt. All the hand- 
somest houses in the northern end of the city 
were bare brick and stone walls. There were a 
few dwellings along the ramparts to the east 
still standing, but these were burning, too, 
when our train went on two hours later. 

My first inclination, as the train pulled in, 
was to go through the ruined town, but the 
train had hardly come to a stop before a soldier, 
drunk both from excitement and drink, shoved 
his head into the window and cried with an 
expressive gesture, "Three cities razed! Three! 
There will be more!" 

He had hardly gone before another shoved in 
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his head and cried "English" in a menacing 
tone. We called back "Americans," but he 
did not understand. "Americans from the 
United States," I said in German. "We are 
not enemies." "All who can not speak Ger- 
man well are enemies," he replied, fumbling 
at his belt. It looked for a second as if we 
were in for a struggle, but another more intel- 
ligent soldier pushed him aside with the ex- 
planation, "He's drunk." 

I realized by this time it would be extremely 
dangerous to go down the streets of Lou vain 
in the twilight with my poor command of Ger- 
man. Moreover, the final act of the destruc- 
tion of Louvain was being staged right in front 
of us. While it was being played, during a 
period of more than an hour, the third soldier, 
who had not been drinking but was much ex- 
cited, remained at the window talking to us. 
As the station was crowded with other excited 
soldiers we did our best to keep him there. 

Meanwhile I could see directly out of the 
entrance upon the Place de la Station and down 
the Rue de la Station as far as the wrecked 
church of St. Pierre. Every house along that 
stately street was burnt. The homes of all 
our kindly acquaintances were gone. We had 
been told that the people had all been warned to 
leave, but I wondered what had become of the 
little Flemish woman of the restaurant with 
childbirth approaching, and the many lone 
women whose husbands and brothers were in 
.the Belgian army. 

About a hundred English prisoners were led 
across the Place dela Station and, afterthey 
had been placed in cars, a long line of citizens 
of Louvain were brought around in a circle 
under guard. I could not make out at first 
what the purpose of this was as my view was 



temporarily cut off by a cow that was led to 
the main entrance of the station. But pres- 
ently a bayonet was run into the neck of the 
cow, and, as it fell, I could see a group of about 
fifteen men in civilian clothes closely guarded. 
The long line of Louvain citizens was being 
led around them. 

It was diificult to make out what was going 
on. I asked the soldier at our window and he 
said carelessly, "Oh, those are the civilians who 
returned to-day to shoot us after we had burned 
half the town. Those are the fellows we caught 
inside the town. We are going to shoot some 
of them." 

The outer line of civilians kept marching in 
a circle until they had all passed close to the 
men in the centre. Then the line opened and 
the inner group passed out to the right. A 
group of soldiers followed. 

After an interval of only a minute or two, 
hardly time for final absolution, we could hear 
the rifles of the firing squad. Evidently the 
careless soldier knew what he was talking about. 

"Hear that," he said, as the rifles cracked, 
"What did 1 tell you?" 

Immediately some one climbed on a gun car- 
riage among the group of citizens standing 
motionless before the station entrance. I could 
not hear a word he said, but his expressive 
gestures showed he was exhorting his fellow 
townsmen to accept their fate and yield to their 
conquerors. 

While he talked, the butcher in the fore- 
ground skinned the cow. with professional cool- 
ness, and began carving the carcass. It was 
nearly dark by this time and a number of 
soldiers came with candles and stood around the 
animal, the blood of which had spread over the 
station platform. 



DEFEATING AMERICA'S GREATEST 
ENEMY 

HOW 1-HlRTV MILLION MECHANICAL FIRE-FIGHTERS HAVE SAVED $2,000,000,000, DESPITE 
THIS VICTORY, AMERICA IS STILL SACRIFICING ONE FOURTH OF EVERY- 
THING SHE BUILDS TO THE GOD OF FIRE 

BY 

F. BURNHAM McLEARY 



WHILE we of the world's 
people who are still at 
peace are gazing with 
sorrow on the ashes and 
desolation of Europe, 
how few of us realize what every fire-chief 
in America knows, namely, 
that our own country •' 
being destroyed at the ra 
oj a quarter of a hillk 
dollars a year! 

What would we thir 
if, looking down an avi 
nue of flames, we we 
told that we might joumt 
a thousand miles and st 
not come to the end ■ 
that awful Road of 
Despair? Or, if look- 
ing in upon a vast en- 
closure, we beheld the 
smoking ruins of a 
hundred thousand 
building s — homes, 
schools, industrial 
plants — some of them 
only a year ago the in spite of the best 
fairest in the land ? world, our annual fjb 
What answer would ""h/poun'^i^'^f''. 
we make to the fifteen f8,ooo,ooo fob f 
hundred souls who last ""o" prevention. 
year perished in the 
flames, should they one and all come back 
to reproach us? 

We are unconscionably reckless with 
our wealth, and heedless of human lives. 
We build at the rate of a billion dollars a 
year. Every /our years. Fire wipes a year 
of our effort from the face of the earth! 



With careless hand we pay millions against 

this day of judgment. Ourapartment houses, 

our hotels and office buildings we make"fire- 

proof." Superb structures, they are, many 

of them, whose stone or brick or concrete 

walls stand gaunt and shameless while 

the flames crumple the 

»"indow panes like paper, 

id devour ten floors and 

leir contents in an orgy 

' fire! Nor must we for- 

;t, in our appalling array 

"combustibles, the wood- 

orking plants, the cloth- 

ig factories, the flour 

lills, the foundries — 

merica's industrial 

wealth, an exposed and 

easy prey to man's 

greatest enemy, Fire. 



Extravagant I a n - 
guage, this ? Let us 
make it tnore exlrava- 
HE gant. In 1907 the 
TH United States Geologi- 
°" cal Survey compiled 
Y 1265,000 the losses by fire in 
the United States as 
follows ; 

Loss by fire S2 1 5,0 

Excess premiums over insurance paid 145,0 
Annual expense of water works 
chargeable to fire service , . 
Annual expense of fire departments 
Annual expense of private fire 
protection 



Total losses by fire I456, 
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"This sum," as Ex-Chief Croker of the 
New York Fire Department has pointed out, 
"represents a tax on the people exceeding 
the total value of the gold, silver, copper and 
petroleum produced in that year in the 
whole United States." Under European 
conditions — Fire being regarded abroad 
as a preventable rather than an inevitable 
thing — it is estimated that this outrageous 
drain on our resources would have been re- 
duced to 3590,000,000. "An exceptional 
year," you say, " 1907." Listen. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1910 our fire loss increased 
1)4 per cent, as against a 73 percent, increase 
in population. I have at hand a report of 
fire losses in 1914 up to August 26th. They 
exceed those of a corresponding period last 
year by $15,000,000 — and this has been 
the story ever since our fire losses were first 
recorded. The United States is paying 
annually a preventable tax of more than 
$366,000,000 — or nearly enough to build 
a Panama Canal each year. 

Wasteful as this is, however, this national 
burden, this disgrace, it sinks to insignificance 
before our appalling carelessness of human 
life. The true situation has never been 
driven home hard enough — and never can 
be until the public everywhere is awake to 
the need for instant Fire Protection. 

Let us suppose that you, as a member of 
the body politic, are called in town meeting. 



or city council, or legislature, or congress to 
vote upon the following proposition: 

"Resolved: That in consideration 
of the sum of $1,000 (or $10,000, or 
$10,000,000,000), which will, be saved 
to us and our fellow citizens through 
the faulty construction of our buildings 
and through our neglect to provide them 
with adequate fire escapes, fire doors, 
extinguishers and automatic sprinklers, 
we agree to give to the great god Mo- 
loch fifteen hundred of our men, women, 
and children to be burned alive." 

No need to ask how you would vote! 
Yet, tell me, isn't it reasonable that that 
very question, in different guise, arose in the 
minds of the proprietors of the Triangle Shirt- 
waist Company at some time previous to the 
ghastly holocaust of March 2;, i9[i,when 
one hundred and forty-six girls and women 
from the East Side lost their lives? And 
what of the 1 ,000 who perished on the 
General Slocum? What of the Iroquois 
Theatre with its death roll of 786, the Col- 
lingwood School where 176 children were 
burned to death? What of the Binghamton 
fire with its 31 victims, the Voltumowith its 
death list of 136, and the Missouri Athletic 
Club where 31 business men were murdered 
by Fire in the dead of night? 
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Oh, the horror of it — this inhuman and 
barbaric sacrifice to Fire! Had everyone 
known what everyone must know before 
these awful holocausts will cease, the girls 
of the Triangle Shirtwaist Company would 
not have huried their flame-scorched bodies 
to the pavement ninety feet below, nor 
would one hundred and seventy-six children 
have strangled and burned to death at 
Collingwood, Even while these tragedies 
were being enacted, there existed a system 
of mechanical watchmen and fire fighters 
which — had they been installed in the 
premises of the Triangle Shirtwaist Com- 
pany, or at the Coilingwood School, as 
they might easily have been — would not 
only have saved the property from destruc- 
tion but would also have rendered infinitely 
higher service — they would absolutely have 
prevented the loss of a single life. 

Seven fires and a death toll of 2,300 of 
our fellow beings! What a fearful price to 
pay for the negligence, the apathy, the in- 
humanity of man! 

ALL FOR LACK OF A CUP OF WATER 

The foremost fire-fighter in the world is 
responsible for the statement that 99 per 
cent, of all the fires on earth could be ex- 
tinguished with a glass of water if taken in 
time. To be more specific (and this is not 
one tenth as theoretical as it sounds), even 



though a score of fires were breaking out 
in various quarters of San Francisco on the 
morning of April 18, 1906, fifty such "glasses 
of water," properly slatterned and equipped 
with automatic powers, would have prevented 
the destruction of a city, and the irretriev- 
able loss of 8350,000,000: 

It was the realization of man's imperative 
need for such a "watching, waiting, non- 
human agent" that in the late seventies 
inspired Mr. Frederick Grinnell to experi- 
ment with fusible metals. He reasoned 
that if a pipe containing water under pres- 
sure could be so contrived that the heat of 
a little fire would automatically open it at a 
point directly above the bla^e, the fire must 
inevitably be its own destroyer. The out- 
come of his experimentation was the auto- 
matic sprinkler head, the one invention 
without which our present system of indus- 
try with its large-scale production would 
be so hazardous that no one would dare to 
attempt it. 

Now this simple but tremendously effective 
device of Frederick Grinnell's owes its ef- 
ficacy to a mysterious trick of metals. Hard 
metals, which by themselves will melt only 
at a high temperature, when combined, will 
melt at a low temperature! In the Grin- 
nell Sprinkler an alloy that melts at 155° 
is used. The moment the alloy melts, the 
pressure that kept the "strut" firm and tight 
against the glass valve is removed, the strut 
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collapses, and all the little pieces that 
helped to barricade the vent fly seven ways 
from Sunday. Instantly a stream of water 
gushes from the pipe, hits a deflector, and 
descends on the fire in a driving rain. What 
might have developed into a million-dollar 
conflagration is thus drenched out of exist- 
ence at its start. 

SAVING BILLIONS FROM THE BURNING 

The loss in such cases is usually only a 
paltry two or three hundred dollars, the 
average in the 18,000 fires which have been 
reported in buildings equipped with Gnnnell 
Automatic 
Sprinklers, being 
%26^. In striking 
contrast, the 
average loss paid 
by the New 
England Mutual 
Insurance Com- 
panies prior to the 
introduction o f 
Sprinkler Protec- 
tion was 97.361. 
Isn't it vastly to 
the credit of this 
"watching, wait- 

" , SHOWING THE LITTLE PIECE 

ing, non-human sundav: e-<;lass valve (ai 

agent" that for corrosion, and a unique i 

every factory fire ^""""g"**; stk'ut''*'" """^ 

in the Mutual 

System it has ^^~^_. 

saved $7,000? impetus' 

Do you doubt THE WATER. 

that figure? Some- 
thing must have happened. One of the 
large mutual insurance companies, with 
$3 1 6,000,000 at risk, is to-day protecting its 
factories (they are every one of them 
adequately sprinklered) for less than 6 cents 
on a hundred dollars as against 30 cents in 
1880. Surely the High Cost of Living would 
have a hard job explaining that! 

Incidentally, in justice to the makers of 
Automatic Sprinklers, it should be stated 
at this point that the figure $7,361 does 
not begin to show the true extent of sprink- 
ler savings. The New England Mills 
which showed these losses were considered 
in those days the most carefully protected 
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risks in the country. They were all of 
them equipped with perforated pipes and 
private fire fighting apparatus of one sort 
or another. Average losses in unpro- 
tected-factories of the United States are, 
according to the best available records, over 
J30.000. This larger waste Automatic 
Sprinklers have reduced, where they have 
been installed, to practically nothing. 

But now for the big figures — the figures 
with eight ciphers in them. Accurate re- 
cords show that fire danger in any and alt 
buildings can be reduced by more than ninety 
per cent. These records show that during 
the past thirty-three years Automatic 
Sprinklers have 
saved from utter 
destruction prop- 
erty valued at 
overJ7oo,ooo.ooo, 
that they have 
directly effected 
insurance savings 
of $800,000,000,* 
and by preventing 
business from 
being interrupted 
and disrupted by 
fire, they have in 
addition saved to 
the business world 
$600,000,000 o f 
-HOOK ON STRUT, business profits! 
Seven and eight 
AGAINST INJURY. ^^^ fifteen, and six 
are twenty - one. 
The devices which 
in thirty -three 
years have developed from the simple in- 
vention of Mr. Frederick Grinnell have 
already saved from the burning over two 
billion dollars! 



In view of these facts, it would seem 
to me that, even though the installation of 
sprinkler systems in each and every wood- 
working establishment, fiour mill, foundry, 
department store, retail store, public school 
building, hotel, loft building, or sky-scraper 
in the country meant in each case a tremen- 
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dous immediate outlay and the tying up of 
cash on the part of the individual owners, 
it is the part of wisdom for those owners to 
put their buildings and contents absolutely 
beyond the mercy of flames. Yet the most 
startling feature of the whole Sprinkler pro- 
position is that in nine cases out of ten it does 
not entail to the owner the expenditure of a 
single pennyl There are a number of con- 
struction companies in the United States 
all of which will install Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinklers in your buildings absolutely at 
their own expense, and will look for their 
pay merely to your insurance savings over 
a period of say three, five, or seven years. 
After that the system is yours, together with 
an annual saving which often amounts to 
thousands of dollars. Such a plan of cost- 
less sprinkler installation is possible for 
the simple reason that Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinklers reduce insurance premiums Jrom 
40 to 90 per cenil 

ENTERPRISE VERSUS "sTUPIDITY" 

Twenty-five thousand merchants and 
manufacturers have already recognized this 
astonishing fact, and in their new security 
they look with amazement on the property 
owners who are needlessly flying in the face 
of Providence. Let me name some of these 



people who have installed sprinklers on the 
participation plan. You will recognize the 
names, I am sure. 

The Cudahy Packing Company, 

The Canadian Car and Foundry Company 

The American Can Company 

The M . Rumley Company 

The Miehle Printing Press Company 

The American Linseed Company 

The Com Products Refining Company 

— To say nothing of a host of smaller prop- 
erties which at no cost to their owners have 
gladly come in out of the fire. 

A striking fact in connection with these 
installations is this: Just as soon as the 
concerns listed above saw the concrete 
earnings of the sprinkler systems in their 
plants they one and all bought out for cash 
from the construction companies. This 
privilege of cash purchase is, as I understand 
it, one of the most attractive features of 
the entire plan. 

After Mr. Franklin H. Wentworth, Secre- 
tary of the National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation had briefly explained this method of 
making insurance savings pay for a sprinkler 
system, I asked him literally why in blazes 
every large property owner hadn't taken 
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advantage of it. Quick as a flash he 
answered: "Stupidity, sheer stupidity!" 

Racking my own poor brain for some fur- 
ther explanation, I have figured it out in the 
following story. incidentally, the dis- 
astrous results that befell Mr. Penny Wise- 
man often strike a far more cruel blow at 
business than the loss of capital. Accident 
insurance, you know, may pay a man ten 
thousand dollars for his stout right arm, 
but it can't restore the arm. 

THE PARABLE OF MR. PENNY WISEMAN 

A certain manufacturer, whom Bunyan 
would have named Mr. Penny Wiseman, 
once made horseshoe nails for a profit. He 
came into his occupation by chance; he 
might just as readily have run a hotel, or 
gone down to the sea in ships, or served on 
the school committee, for all the difference 
it would have made to this allegory. 

Now with the passing of years there came 
to Mr. Penny Wiseman prosperity beyond 
measure. All the blacksmiths of Christen- 
dom, it seems, were clamoring for his 
patented, cone-clutch, P. W. horseshoe 



nails. His vast shops rang with the toil of 
ten thousand aliens. Meanwhile the arm 
that had once tugged bravely at the bellows 
now kept guard on a red leather check book, 
and the hand that had gripped the tongs 
now closed on a fountain pen. 

Said a man renowned for his prudence, 
"You are prosperous beyond measure, Mr. 
Wiseman. None of your rivals can cope 
with you. But" — and this with a lift of 
the eyebrows — "are you provident? Do 
you realize that in one short sleeping hour, 
the fairest shops in the land may become no 
more than a smoking graveyard? What 
sure provision have you made against fire?" 

At this Mr. Penny Wiseman wrinkled his 
forehead and tapped his red leather check- 
book. 

"For the sum of five thousand dollars 
which I pay each year to the insurance com- 
panies," said he. " I stand to receive five hun- 
dred thousand in cash if I burn down. 1 
have taken every precaution. I am fully 
protected." 

But the prudent man shook his head. 

" Five hundred thousand for the ashes of 
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a great and growing business?" he mur- 
mured, and he turned away. 

And now came another counsellor with 
an army of little firemen. " Behold," said 
he, " 1 bring to your camp five thousand fire 
fighters. Such guards as these are this very 
moment protecting five thousand millions 
of property! They are silent. They never 
get in one's way. They never sleep. For 
all that, let a blaze start under your bench, 
or close to the shafting or down among the 
rubbish and — Whiziff! The flames are 
drowned before you can say Jack Robinson ! " 

"How much?" qileried Mr. Penny Wise- 
man warily. "Nothing;" stoutly retorfed 
the captain of the fire fighters, "and for 
this very excellent reason: With my watch- 
men constantly hovering over your kind- 
lings and your tinderboxes — substantial 
though these fire traps may seem to yoit — 
the insurance companies will give you that 
same fivehundred thousand dollar*; 
worth of protection U 
sand dollars instead oj 
me, therefore, merely 
you save each year, til 
men are paid and my c 
received an honest pi 
the five thousand fire 
yours to the end of tin 
year three thousand dc 
cold money will be ad 
great prosperity." 

But Mr. Penny Wis 
his check-book with a 
afraid of the 'nigger' 
with a shrewd purs- 
ing of the lips. 

Two months later 
the "nigger" came 
out. He belonged 
to Mr. fViseman, it 
seems, and all that 
time he had been 
hiding in the wood- 
pile down in the 
shipping room. The 
one-legged watch- 
man discovered 
him first and was 
nearly choked by 
the smoke. Then 
came the fire en- 



gines and the hose carts tearing over the 
road to the P. W. factory. Lastly, from a 
fine house up on the hill came Mr. Penny 
Wiseman — to watch his prosperity go 
rolling in great black clouds toward the 
midnight stars. . . . 

Next day his keenest rival wrote two 
letters: The first expressed polite regrets at 
the burning of the shops of the P. W. Horse 
Shoe Nail Corporation. The second was 
multigraphed and went out to his fifty 
salesmen : 

'"P. W.' is bumed to the ground. 
They will not be able to promise deliver- 
ies short of six months. We are put- 
ting on night shifts at the factory and 
can meet all orders promptly. Scoop 
everything in sight," 

There was more to this letter of course, 
but for allegorical purposes it isn't needed. 
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Not SO with regard to the great facts upon 
which this tale is founded. To any jury in 
any civilized or uncivihzed nation the writer 
submits the following proposition: 

If $1 ,000 now buys from an insurance 
company the guarantee of cash indem- 
nity in case of fire, and if that Ji ,000 can 
be made to buy not only that guarantee 
but also absolute safety from jire, and if 
the cost of both guarantee and safely 
can in a few years time be more than 
cut in two — the building owner who 
neglects to seize this double benefit 
standssquarely in hisown path. Worse 
yet, he stands in the path of the world's 
progress. 

Are you, Mr. American Business Man — 
you who pride yourself on your prudence 
and sagacity — are you willing to stand in- 
dicted on this disgraceful charge? 

For my own part, if I were paying these 
heavy unproductive taxes to the insurance 
companies, and in spite of this so-called 
protection were staking all my past achieve- 
ments and my future hopes on the merest 
striking of a match, 1 know what 1 would 
do, and I'd do it mighty quick. 

Here, Miss Thompson, take this letter, 
please: 



The General Fire Extinguisher Co., 

Providence, R. 1. 
Gentlemen : 

1 have just read some amazing 
statements in The World's Work. 

I understand that a system of 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers will 
make my property absolutely secure 
from fire. 

1 understand that such a system 
will save me 40 to 90% of my insur- 
ance premiums. 

1 understand that there are con- 
'struction companies that will install 
such a system absolutely at their own 
expense and take their pay out of my 
insurance savings. 

Please send me detailed inform- 
ation at once, and direct your repre- 
sentative to find out, without obliga- 
tion on my part, what my savings will 
be and how soon they will pay for an 
equipment. 

Very truly yours, 



One moment. Miss Thompson. 

tbat letter Special Delivery. 
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UNIVERNISH 



FwafuQ 

generation, we 
devoted our 
eneisjea to the 
developnient (tf 

Varnuhes. 
We have dozens 
of them vMch are 
ivactically ideal — 
each perfectly 
adapted to one 
pinpoM ' 

Several yean ago, 
we began 
e^ierinMnting 
toward the 
piodiictiaa of 

ONE Varnish 
For All 
Purposes. 

We KXHi made it 

univemlly 

adaptatJe. 

Thai we perfected 

itsvanoiuqualities. 



The Universal Vamish 

This is the Label 



UNIVERNISH 



That, we gave it 
die eaqr-woiking 
quality and we 
gave it the 
weather-icntting 
power, and we 
gave it theproper^ 
by wMdi it 
would not clog 
bnuhe* nortlucken 
mthecan. 

It avoid* the botSCT and wa»te incident to the uie of two or three vanu^tet on die same job. 
It is an eapedal bo<»i to Souse paints* and boat finiihera and furniture m a n ii farh i re ra. 



Murp%Varnish CompaAy 



We made it pnx/ 

agaiiut turning 
w^iite, cither by 
wetting or 
■cratching. 

We made it pmi 
agaiiut hot water 
and steam and hot 
dishes and salt 
water. 

We made it pncf 
against alkali sotfii 
and against alcohol 
and 
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Fair Play in Telephone Rates 



IT is human nature to .resent paying 
more than- any one' else and to 
demand cheap telephone service re- 
gardless oi die cost of i»oviding iL 

But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 

It would simply mean that those 
making a few calls a day were paying 
for the service of the merchant or 
corporation handlinghundreds of calls. 
•"That wouldn't be fair, would it? 
Ho more so than that yo4 ,^ho^d < 
paef the same (Jiarge for a quart qf ' 
mUk de another pays for a sall&i. 

Tobe ofsfhe greatest usenriness, the 
telephone sHomd. i^ch every "homer 
office and business place. To put it- 
diere, rates must be so g^ed that 
every person may have die -kind of 
service he requires, at a rate he can 
easily afftml. 

Abroad, xuiiform rates have be^i 



tried hy the government-owned sys- 
tems and have so restricted the use 
of the telephone that it is of small value. 

The great ma}ority of Bell subscrib- 
ers actually pay less than the average 
rate. There are a few who use the 
tele^one in their business for dieir 
profit who pay according to ih^ 
use, establishing eui average rate 
higher than that paid by the majority 
of the subscribers. 

To metke a uniferm rate would be 
Inoreasing the price to the many fer 
the benefit of the ^iw. 

All may have the service they re- 
quire, at a price which is fair and rea- 
-sonable for the use each makes of the 
telephone. 

These are reasons vdiy the United 
States has the cheapest and most 
efficient service and the largest number 
of telephones in the world. 



American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 

One Policy One System Universal Service 
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tatti oot only bi build- 
f Df iDora MoDooilcally 
but In ndudng the coat 

bufldlnn, ■houM write 
for ^JTbook- "DE- 
FEATING RUST." 
the Story of Anoca 



ordered for this building — the largest con- 
tract of its kind in the WeaL 

ARMCO, American Ingot Iron, U unequiled not 
only in piirit]' but alio In Ihe care giiren to ereiy 
pmceu of ill m>iiufa.cture. Tbit tlso accnunti for 
unifiH-mily of quality and resistance to RusL 

TesU 111 jears have proved It most serviceaUe 
where eKposure to alkali, »lt air, the fume* of tul- 
pbur, etc, quickly ruin other sheet metal. 

Armco Iron Lath resist) rust It is in lonie of th« 
largest buildings in the country, such as the Wool, 
worth Building in New York. Armco Iron Lath may 
be had either in the Herringbone pattern as mad« 
by The General Fiiepioofing Company or the Im. 
perial Spiral Lath and Mvenil other style* made in 
our own factory. 

The American RoDins Mill Company 
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SkylUlm 
WWnTFnaMS 
HH«ii>aPlp« 



Box 516 MitUIatown, OUo 

Branch Office* In Chkuo, Detroit. St Louii, Plttabureh, 
New YorkiCleveland. Cindno^ 



Save time in your office work. The Reidert' Service ii acquainted with the laleit devices 
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The Autographic Kodak 



AoMondtfM* intir iHwaMw, pi 



paper of the Autographic Film Cartridge ; 
close door. Upon development a permanent 
photographic reproduction of the writing 
will appear on the intersections between the 
negatives. You can have this writing appear 
on the prints or not, just as you choose. 

The pUcn of Interest yoD vJiiL Inlerestlnf- larti 
■boQl Ihechildren.lheirajtealtheffitlhe picture wm» 



TJu grtauit Piattgraftk aivaiKi n tviimlf f—rt. 
Ma. jA Autographic Kodak, idctnra jV S5!i in-' l»-SO 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., 

4laUZ«laJ>D»W.. ROCHESTER. N. v.. 
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WHY THE AUTOMOBILE HORN 



The many noises of which the automobile is Ihe 
author are responsible for a great deal of the antipathy 
entertained toward Ihe automobile to-day. Probably 
the bora in its various forms is responsible for more 
of these noises than anything else but few people 
realize what an important ^nd necessary accessory 
the born is. On this subject we quote from Mr. 
Mitchell May, Secretary of State of New York: 

"The question of the motor bom, hooter, siren, 
and Foad-<:learer is one which is likely to vex both the 
motorists and the world for some time to come. Much 
has been beard of late about Ihe misuse of these signals, 
and we may fairly hope that revision of the existing 
regulations will soon put an end Eo the worst practices 
that disturb the quiet of our cities. 

"In the event of an accident, however, one of the 
first questions asked is, 'Did you sound your horn?' 
And a negative reply may be considered always to 
produce an impression unfavorable to the driver. 
Accordingly, numbers of motorists sound warning on 
approaching every cross-road and every sharp bend, 
in addition to making other more obviously necessary 
calls, since the law makes it compulsory to carry some 
signaling device. 

"A number of motorists carry a musically toned 
Instrument, sometimes alone and somerimes in addition 
to a raucous road-clearer. Others satisfy themselves 
with a horn. The increasing demand for the road- 
clearer is due to the difficulty of proving in njany 
accident cases before the court that the driver did, in 
fact, sound any milder instrument. Moreover, by a 
kindly but unwise feeling of tolerance, mindful of his 
own childhood, a policeman has seldom been known 
(o admonish children who catch on the rear of wagons 
and jump off without notice. These and other similar 
disturbances all go to show that pedestrians and motor-' 
ists alike Aiust be warned b^ noise in excess of that '■ 
around them. The loud noise being thus necessary, 
a direction in which improvement might be effected 
is that of making it more harmonious. 

"But this hooting nuisance could be reduced by 
enforcing the rule upon all highway users of keeping 
to the right. Upon the open highways wp^ns and 
motor cars should always leave on their left a fuH'clear'' 
way for an overtaking or passing vehicle, and. in the 
event of a necessary movenieni being made by it into 
the clearway so provided, it should bs compulsory for 
the driver to si^al to other road users by extending 
his hand. 

"In cities the rule should be stricter, and all vehicles 
should be obliged to keep not only to the right of the 
middle line, as in the country, but also to the extreme 
right of the available road space. The country rule 
would have the effect of dividing the wear of the road, 
since the cars which are coming and those which are 
going would not run on the same tracks, and the effect 
of the city rule would be that all slow-moving vehicles 



wouid'be found dose to the curb, with the fast ones 
permanently beyond them nearer to the middle of the 
road, to the great advantage of foot passengers, and, 
above all, with a great increase in the carrying power 
of the road and the speed of traffic, 

"The pedestrian's right should remain undisturbed 
when he crosses afappointed places, but his right to be 
a nuisance by blindinsly dropping into the road be- 
tween crossing! should be put to an end. The sug- 
gestion of keeping to the right is not advanced without 
consideration of inconveniences, especially upon slip- 
pery d^ys, when such driving diminishes the maximum 
speed appreciably, but it has been noticed that when at 
a sharp turn an oncoming car was sharply encountered 
the feeling of security was remarkably increased. The 
approaching driver, startled, would wave a little, and 
then-, seeing noc hesitancy of the other car, would 
resolutely, and therefore quite safely, take to the 
car's width allowed him on his proper side of Ihe 

" But there is one phase of the noise evil which should 
be dealt with by the most summary of police measures. 
Insistent noises, however, cannot be continued, and 
when they amount to a series of detonations let off 
for the sake of blatant self-assertion or for warning 
signals or testing the firing of the engines, they should 
be treated ^s infractions of the law, which a policeman 
should be empowered to silence upon the spot. But at 
present it would seem that the authorities consider 
that cutouts are vital portions of up-to-date cars, and 
for that reasort they think that they have not the power 
to prohibit their use in such a barbarbus fashion." 



" For the purpose of demonstrating one of the pos- 
sible aiid important uses of motor vehicles in warfare 
an automobile manufacturer in England recently con- 
^ducted a test with- the cooperation of a battery 
of light artillery, which is of special interest at this 

" The suppo^tfon was that an invading army had 
suddenly appeared off Great Grimsby, one of Eng- 
land's seaports on the North Sea, The West Riding 
Royal Horse Artillery, located at Wentworth, was 
ordered to proceed at once to this place by a itMite 
totaling some seventy-five miles. 

" The order was received on a Friday evening and 
the manufacturer took ten ordinary pleasure car 
chassas, to which Ihe guns and ammunition wa^ns 
were attached, and hauled them to the destination. 
arriving early the next morning. The speed for the 
trip averagKl twenty miles an hour. With horses it 
would have taken at least three days. 

"There are in England a much larger number erf 
automobiles of the same type used in this test than 
there are pieces of artillery. By using them the 
British army can quickly concentrate its artillery at 
any threatened point." — New York Ettning Mail. 
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CARBON DEPOSIT 

What causes it How it can be avoided. 



r\F ALL the puzzling prob- 
^^ lems you face in motoring 
none is more befuddling than— 
Carbon Deposit. 

Barring mechanical troubles 
and faulty carburetion (too 
much gas) and ignition, carbon 
deposit from lubricating oil may 
be summed up as follows: 

Carbon Deposit is caused by 
excess lubricating oil burning in 
the combustion chambers. 

Prevent the presence of excess 
oil and you avoid undue carbon 
in your combustion chambers. 

In some motors, the piston 
stroke will, by suction, draw a 
light oil too freely to the piston 
heads. In other motors, a neavy 
oil will work to the piston heads. 

In either case excess carbon 
will deposit. 
The remedy is obvi- 



ous. 

Keep excess oil from 
your combustion chambers 
by using an oil whose body 
and quality fit the mech- 
anical conditions of your 
motor. 

Every day it is being demon* 
strated that Gargoyle Mobiloils, 
used as specified in the lubricat- 
ing chart on the opposite page. 



give remarkable freedom from 
carbon deposit. 

Why? It is not because Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils are entirely free 
from carbon-giving properties. 
Such oils cannot be produced. 

It is simply because the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil recom- 
mended for each car is fully 
suited to that motor's mechan- 
ical conditions. 

The oil will not reach the 
combustion chambers in excess 
quantities. 

If the oil is not there to burn, 
it naturally cannot give carbon 
deposit. 

It is sometimes said that the 
body of an oil indicates the 
amount of carbon it will de- 
posit. Such advice is incorrect. 

In many motors a 
light-bodied oil will de- 
posit far more carbon 
than a heavy oil, due to 
the excessive quantity 
that works past the pis- 
ton rings. 

Oils have sometimes 
been put forward as "containing 
no carbon.** All petroleum 
oils are chemical compounds, 
consisting almost entirely of 
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hydrogen and carbon. To remove the • 
carbon in chemical combination would- - 
destroy the oil. Free carbon and other" 
impurities are easily removed. 

Your safeguard against undue carbon 
deposi is the chart printed in part on 
the right. The grade of Giargoylc 
Mobiloils there specified for your car 
was determined by a thorough analysis 
of the engine's mechanical conditions. 
If your car is not listed send for our 
complete chart of Automobile Recom- 
mendations. 

On request we will mail a pamphlet 
on the Construction, 0[)eration and 
Lubrication of Automobile Engines. 
It describes in detail the common 
engine troubles and gives their causes 
and remedies. 

Mobiloils 

A p-adt far each tyft tf mtttr 



pUon cant. Look for the icd Gargoyle on the container, 
l^e Torioui grades of Gai^oyle MobUoil* purified to 
nmore free carbon ue : 

Gargorle MobiloU "A" 

Gargojle Moliilail 'V 

Cargo; InMobiloil "E" 

Gargoyle Mobiloil "Arctic'* 



VACUUM OIL COMPANY 

Eochtatr, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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A Luxurious Bath 
Not a mere cleanser, but a truly 
refreshing and restoring treat may 
be enjoyed by the use of the genuine 

MURRAY & LAWMAN'S 

(The Orlshial, Cenlurr-oU) 

Florida Water 
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FOR SALE 

High-class hunting, sporting, watch 
and pet dogs; such as setters, pointers, 
spaniels, coon, deer, wolf, bear, c^t, 
rabbit and fox-hounds; ferrets, rabbits, 
guinea pigs; swine, sheq>; young stock 
specialty; i3c. for handsome catalog, 
all breeds; price list poultry and 
pigeons. 

S. V. Keonelt, Dep't C, TooUuimm^ Pa. 
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WHAT TO WEAR 



Eveiy. correcdy dressed man 
has a tailor (even the manu- 
facturer and retailer of ready 
made clothing), and every man 
who has tested our tailoring 
insists on having us make his 
clothes season after season. 



There must be a reason 
beyond the mere fact 
that we ask but $25 and 
up for a Suit or Ov«coat 

For quahty clothes at a rea- 
sonable price, ask our local 
dealer to show our Autumn 
and Winter woolens and send 
us your measure. If you don't 
know him write us for his 
name and address. 



Largest talha bi the woddof 
GOOD nude-to^nfer dotha 

PnceBldg. Qucago,U.S.A. 



ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FARM LANDS 



i8i. — 0. How about the opportunities for one 

unning to take up a homestead in Shoshone, Wyo.? 
Vhere can information about conditions there be ob- 
tained? Would 1 1, 000 be enough capital to start 
with? Would it be better to go this fall or wait until 
next spring? 

A. Complete information about conditions and 
opportunities on the Shoshone Irriga ion Project, and 
the obtaining of a homestead there can be obtained 
from Mr. C. J. Blanchard, Statistician, U. S. Reclama- 
tion Service, Washington, D. C. It is possible that 
one could succeed with |i,ooo, but it would probably 
be necessary to "hire out" occasionally in order to 
insure an income until crop returns materialized. An 
estimate recently made by an experienced homesteader 
called for about f 1,850 to cover the first yearns expenses 
on an average homestead. Therefore, if you could 
increase your capital by half by waiting a year or so, 
you would do well to delay. Otherwise, we suggest 
waiting until early spring before starting in, unless 
you are sure of remunerative employment over winter. 
If such can be obtained, several months previous to 
planting time will give you a good chance to become 
familiar with local conditions. 

The following extracts from a recent issue of the 
Reclamation Record may be of value: "The crop 
season of 191 3 on the Shoshone project was the best so 
far in its history. The area actually cultivated and 
producing crops was approximately 20,000 acres. The 
value of the crop raised, computed at market prices, 
was 9262,464. At the close of the year the value of 
live stock owned by farmers on the project was 
Y347*433> an increase of $66,874, over the value of the 
stock for the year before. The farmers are accumulat- 
ing dairy cattle, hogs, and other live stock as rapidly 
as possible, and the indications are that dairying and 
hog raising will prove to be very profitable. 

"The average gross value of the crop yields per acre 
was 1 1 4.44. ... A classification of the farms or 
farmers on a basis of the yields per acre into poor, fair, 
good, and excellent, shows 52 poor, 148 fair, 161 good, 
and 35 excellent, the average value of the yields per 
acre in each group being $4.12, $11, I17, and $26 
respectively. 

"The people of the project, generally, are very 
optimistic over the future, and entrymen come into the 
office of the Service frequently and ask for bulletins 
and literature to send back to their friends or relatives 
in the hope of getting them interested." It is further 
noted that one farmer who put in 3i acres of garden 
truck realized I223 per acre ^ross returns. Other 
leading crops are oats, alfalfa, onions, barley, potatoes, 
wheat, com, clover seed, peas, and beets. 

182. — Q- J want to go to some newly settled coun- 
try, or a region that is just being opened up, where 
there is an annual rainfall of not less than 15 inches 
and where the winters are not too severe for cattle 
raising. Can you suggest any such regions? 

A. First, as to rainfall, we can consider any part 
of the country east of the looth meridian, and, in 
addition, parts of Colorado, Montana around Living- 
ston, California from San Francisco north, and the 
western half of Oregon and Washington. 

Hardly anywhere in the United States does the 
winter climate actually prohibit cattle raising, but 
of course the most northern and highest of the above 
mentioned regions are characterized by an extremely 
short Rowing season, and require expensive buildings 
for winter protection. Under these circumstances, 
and recalling your third provision, we suggest (1) the 
Ozark section of Missouri and Arkansas, (2) the ci^t- 



over lands of the Puget Sound Re^n, (3) the more 
elevated sections of western Virginia and northern 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, and (4) the cut over lands of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 

>S3~H2- Please furnish information about the 
Isle of Pines, south of Cuba. 

A, Unfortunately we cannot do this since we do 
not attempt to discuss conditions outside United 
States territory, and the Isle of Pines is part of the 
Cuban Republic. However, the following extracts 
from a letter recently received from a reader of the 
World's Work, may interest you: "In the July 
number of the World's Work I saw a question in 
regard to buying land in the Isle of Pines for invest- 
ment. My answer to that question is that any one 
who wishes to farm better stay in 'Uncle Sam's* do- 
main. 

"We spent two winters on the Isle of Pines and con- 
ditions there are very different from those in this 
country. The island is still almost in the experi- 
mental stage. The mode of living is very different 
because it is hard to get fresh vegetables; a great 
deal has to be purchased in tin cans and living that 
way b expensive as well as unsatisfactory. 

"The soil is poor for the most part, consequently 
a great deal of fertilizer has to be used. The hiring 
of native help or of Jamaicans is not entirely satis- 
factory either. 

"The principal crops are grapefruit and pineapple 
which are really fine; bananas are also raised on a 
small scale. A person has to wait four years anyway 
before grapefruit begins to come into bearing, and the 
yield is greater every year after that provided proper 
care of the grove is taken. A person needs a good 
income to wait for a fruit grove to come into bearing 
on account of the great expense of the 'up keep' of 
the grove. 

"The climate is hard on people accustomed to the 
change of seasons because the southern heat is very 
trying. A number of orchards have been abandoned 
because the owners did not feel as if they could hold 
out until the trees began to yield, and there are many 
more who would gladly leave the Island if they only 
could get money enough to move. A person can get 
better and more satisfactory results in this country 
for the same expenditure of labor and money." 

Of course, other, more optimistic opinions are not 
uncommon, which simply emphasizes the necessity of 
each person who is interested going there to see for 
himself before buying property on the island. 



184 — Q. Can you give me any information about 
land in Douglas County, Nevada, near Minden? A 
friend thinks of investing in 80 acres. He does not 
expect to develop this himself, but understands that 
it offers great possibilities, as yet uncultivated. 

A. Minden is not far south of the territory being 
developed by the Truckee-Carson Reclamation Pro- 
ject, and if water is available it is quite possible that 
80 acres well located would prove a valuable irrigated 
farm proposition. However everything depends upon 
their location with respect to a water supply, trans- 
portation facilities, markets, etc. To learn the truth 
about these points your friend should visit the country 
and study it carefully. Furthermore if he does not 
expect to manage the property himself he will have to 
assume the considerable speculative risk involved in all 
non-resident farming ventures. 
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Western 
Bird Guide 



Checter A. Reed, B. S. 

A complete descriptive guide of conven- 
ient size with color illustrations to the 
appearance, the habits, the nests, the cries, 
the range of distribution of every bird west 
of the Rockies. 



eiMh. Ntt. SI.OO Laathn. Nt, ftJS 

Birds of Eastern 
Nortli America 

BY 

Chester A. Reed, B. 5. 
408 niuatratiolu In Color. 

Ckth, AM. $3. 00 

Other Booki b^ Charles IC and 
Chester A. Reed 

Guide to Taxidermy. Illustrated net SI. SO 

Natura Studies; Slrde. Illuitrated. 

net Wccnti 

Nature Studlea.—In FleU end Wood. 

Illustrated net 90 cents 

Camera Studies of Wild Birds In ttieir 

Homes. IJlustrated . . . .net tt.OO 

North Jlmerlcen Birds, Egtfs. Illus- 
trated. Size 61^X9 net 92 JO 

GoMOsb—Aquarte— Ferneries. Illus- 

Iraled. Size 3H 1 iH- ■ • . net SO cent> 

Bird Guide. In two parts. Pocket «ie— 
llluilrated. Size, ^^ 1 5^. 

Part I. Water and Game Birds: Birds 

of Prey. Rexible sock cloth. net CI. 00 
Flexible Leather net CI. 25 

Pari II. Land Birds Esst of the 
Rockies: From Parrots to Blue 
Birds. Flexible sock cloth. net 7S cents 

Flexible leather net CI. 00 

Paris 1 and 1 1. Bound in a Single Volume. 
Size, iii X iH- Illustrated, nexible 
leather net CtCS 

Wild Hovers East of the RocUes. 

Siit,4yix6ii. Illustrated. . . net CS.50 

Flower Guide: Wild Flowers East of 
the Rockies. Size, fH % 3^- Il- 
lustrated. Cloth . . . . net TS cents 
Leather net Cl.OO 

COUPON. C>i«k the booki you m intoBitn} in cio thb 

jTDU do not know o<i baokiidln' near you, we will npfiljr jrou 
with Duna ■:id ftddroAH on ntjutaL 
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A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 

If you had a business that was aot pajdng; thatwaaootvrell organised; that lackedsystem 
and proper working machinery with which to turn out a creditable product; and tiiat was 
incapacitated because of insuffident funds 

WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 

If investigation proved to you that these shortcomings could be overcome; if you found 
an agency that had revived and reestablished other businesses that were in worse condition 
than yours; and if you found the services of this agency could be secured and pud for out of 
your increased eaminga 

WHERE WOULD YOU TURN? 

The problem of securing efficiency in commercial organizations is no different than that 
of efficiency in business corporations. The business needing reorganization and increased 
resources gets them with the aid of expert service. The scores of commercial organizations 
that have been put on a strong working basis in the last few years have employed expert 
service. Their directors, anxious for a larger and more appreciative membership, have 
availed themselves of 

TOWN DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 

This service invariably brings 

Increased efficiency through up-to-date organization methods. 

A new appreciation of the value of organized community effort. 

Adequate working funds enabling the organization to DO THINGS. 

Town Development Company, Inc.. maintains a staff of trained men who are in constant 
contact with work of this character — men thoroughly practical and competent to cope with 
condititms in every community. If interested, write to 

TOWN DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Inc. 
Wm L Finch, Pratident 118 EMt28tIi Stmt, New York 
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FLORIDA FRUTTLANDSCa 
HaiBH Boobwd Lak* Atfnd, FU. 



MONEY-MAKING FARMS 

Jl* A 31 Sutn; fix to tso in acre; live itack and toala often 



earth. Get the lacti. Big iUuiUated Birgaui Sbeet free. 
E.A. STROUT FARM AGENCY. STATION 271S 



47 Waal 34(h St».i, N.. 



FREDERICTON 

New Bnuuwkk'i Railiray Hub. The Centre ol The Fruit 
FarminE DMrict. Unlimitcii Coal Supply, Tremendoui 
PomfPonibaitia, CcDlre of Tbe GreaL Lumber Induttrv of 
NewBriuBwick. Fr« Site. Free Water. Ta. E«iiiplk.n. To 
the rifbt aott of cDterpriK. For Speci£c InCoimaiion, nrlte to 

PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 
327 Queen Sffeet Fiedsricton, N. B.. Canada. 
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The Saybrook ""^SS^ Ventilator 



SELL YOUR SPARE TIME 

cola Dtone;— b; lecuiing new lubsctiben to The Wotld'a Work, 

Conntir I^e in America, tod Tbe Garden Hagadne. Write to 

CimlallonDepL 

DcBbladar. Pa«a * Campanr. Garian CHy, Hwyt Yacfc 



WEBSTER^ KEW Wh«'i»v~' yo«r querfion,-^bo it the pronurw;!*!;. 
ini—— ■.■. a— a—uai Of ' n*w termi tha spBllmg or a puzzlmo word) 

mTERNATIOIIAl. ik.w.«™ .>«.;<./:. ji?.„.5j;:„irf* 

ni/^TIAHADV ■ tractor, white cob [etc ..-Ihia N*w Crsation 
UlwinfUAKl H contains a cJeor, BCCurBle,fintJ Dnawer. 
G.ac.MERRlAH CO.,SPRIIIGnELD.MASS. — "".-BlSi""*-""- 
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LI STEl 



V— it eO€ry day 

IN CMBt of MK tliTMt, two Of ihrcc tcupoonfult o 
hot wMer, uKd m > guzU every three or four box 
fnl. Public ipeaken and tingen will elM find LUMrii 
log houieaew tnd throat iiritatioo. 
Litterioe ii held in the higheet wteem by phrdciu 
noQ-poiionoui antiieptic that ii mfe for anyone to i 
but none equal Liiteiine in efficiencr- Other me* o< 
folder wrapped around the bottle. 

AU DmggUM Stll iMaine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPAWY 



Travel by Amefican Steamers 

across the Pacific 
SYDNEY, AUSTRAUA — HONOLULU — 

SAMOA — SOUTH SEAS 



■ -rnE •iDHRv' 



tg dari to STdnry), Splrac 



SIo'lOHrLirLuTrfls'flYDHEY t300 



OCEANK 3. S. CO.. «73 MARKET ST., SAN FRAHOSCO 



Holstein Cows' Milk 
is Best for Baby 



1 doctor iiTi thii Bo per «Bt of lU iatiBt tnnbia 

oulil be reduced CO per mil if ill iefuu vire led 
'-"■ -ietiKd Holneia Com" Milk." 

lilyTbii" 
.„.. nodiSed, J.,. 

chei^icil compuiiion. Baby can readily diiex ind (wini- 
liM it, obHinine tram it the «reK vitality of the lirce, 
healthy. vi(Qrou. HoUtem towi. It eaele no more than any 
other milk. 

Nureini rnothen, who drink thii milk every day, rapidly 
■ain in itmcth and thui iitally incrtaK baby-, vilility. 
It ia the moat nuiritiotll milC for invalida, eon.aleicenti aiHl 
Tery old people. 

Holatefn Milk ji naturally liihi-cohired. Don't imaiine 
that yeUoH milk ia better, bi it itn't. Invtiiiiaie the milk 
of thli black and ohite cow. Send foi oui fiee boaklet, "The 
Story of Holllein Milk." 



HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 

F. L. HOUCHTOM, SECRETARY 

" iiina BnttloboTv, Vt. 



Save time in your office work, The Readen' ! 
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DAVIS DELICACIES 

From Ocean, Form and Orchard 
The beat fiah in the world are brought into 



to yau ireih f I 

The beat 



pabJfl pack&gea. witji 



it vesetableain the world are brought 
vj uuj wicY, aJtct being packed, accorduif to our 
standard, wbeto they £n>w, in order to iisBure proper 

The b«at frniti in the world are unloaded 
al our ■wbA.rl from Native Orcfaudi, the Soulb, (be 
Pacific Cout lod Acrou the Seal. 

Noo-M 



OUR SEA FOODS rautie from Mackerel [Iresb o 
tailed). Codfish (fteih or ulted). Salmon, Lobsten 
Ctaba, Clams and Shrimp of our native waters, to th> 
spccUltia of Italy, France. Portugal and Ibe Nottl 
Sea Porta. 

OUK FARM PRODUCTS include aU tl 
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MAKING THE TROLLEY SYSTEM SERVE THE CITY'S NEEDS 



IT IS essential that every city should be equipped 
with a modern trolley system if it is to prospet and 
expand in a way to be of the most benefit to Its citi' 
lens both collectively and individually, 

A modem trolley system is one that is so routed that 
it will connect the collection areas of the city with the 
distribution areas in the shortest space of time with 
safety, by comfortable, noiseless, clean cars, operated 
by courteous employees and often enough to give ade- 
quate service. 

The trolley systems of most of our cities have been 
built up by forming a combination of smaller independ* 
ent lines which were originally laid out where franchises 
or consents could be more easily obtained, or through 
what at the time seemed to be the easiest streets to 
operate. In any event, even if the system was first 
laid out as a whole, the proper economic collection and 
distribution of passenger traffic was little considered, 
nor was the effect of the operation of the system on the 
best possible' growth of the city or the operating con- 
ditions very much considered by either the municipality 
or by the company. In most cases the people were 
glad 10 get the cars in any street and in any way and 
the promoters were also only too glad to start things 
going that way. 

Such condition) have, of course, not resulted in 
serving the cities in the best way possible, especially 
in view of the'fact that most of these franchises or con- 
sents were given by the cities without requiring any 
compelling obligations on the part of the company as 
regards future rents, extensions, service to be rendered, 
kind of equipment to be used, etc., etc. 

It has been frequently found that as a result of such 
proceedings many cities now have congested streets. 
A proper width of street was not considered in the first 
place, because the cars are not properly routnJ over 
existing tracks and because the existing tracks have not 
been put down in the proper streets. 

Because of the lack of any compelling control on the 
part of the cities it also often happens that the railroad 
companies have not extended their lines to the best 
advantage of the community if indeed they have ex- 
tended them at all and congestion of population has 
therefore resulted with all its harmful conditions. That 
they have continued to operate inferior, uncomfortable 
cars in a manner to militate not only against the inter- 
ests of the public, but against their own interests as well. 

Fortunately, however, the art of operating street 
railroads has now so (ar progressed that it is no longer 
necessary to pul up with the situation brought abmit 
by the conditions here related. 



Congestion can be eliminated or greatly diminished 
in the following ways; 

1. By roadway widening — perhaps only a foot or 

a. By the use of simple traffic regulations. 

3. By re-routing of cars, 

4. By resorting to one way streets — if not applied 

to the cars themselves, then to other vehi- 
cular traffic. 
;. By better method in the operation of cars as for 
instance, the location of stops, the number of 
stops made and the general interests on the 
part of the men operating the cars. 

A better distribution of trafTc can usually be worked 
out by re-routing based on a true knowledge of where 
people live and work. 

Certain it is that much of our congestion of popula- 
tion is due to the fact that the amount of available 
land adjacent to the working areas is restricted and 
because any other is inaccessible for the reason that the 
trolleys do not operate there and if they do, it usually 
takes them so long that it is a hardship to reach it. 

In order to remedy this trouble the trolley lines 
should extend just a little beyond the built up portion 
of the city so that there will always be some land avail- 
able along their lines. Furthermore, everything pos- 
sible should be done to influence speedy operation, 
which can be effected in the following ways: 

I. By good paving c^of the car track area, so as ta 

keep vehicles off the tracks, 
3. By cutting out double stops at intersections, 

3. By not stopping at every street if they are close 

together, 

4. By traffic regulations, 

5. By keeping the streets in good repair, 

6. By not permitting the roadway to he obstructed 

by building material, thus forcing vehicle* 
on to the tracks. 

Speed is the fundamental element in railroad opera- 
tion. The greater the speed the fewer the cars needed, 
thus enabling a company to extend its lines little by 
little into new territory. 

A careful study of trolley car traffic invariably shows 
that some lines are getting too much service while 
others are not getting enough. If such conditions as 
these were better known and more generally understood, 
proper service could be rendered by simply making 
certain adjustments without additional cost to the 
company. 

{Continutd on second pagt /ollawini) 
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Ask any business man who 
leads the strenuous life 

how he feels at the close of a hard 
day's work, and seven times out of 
ten he will say, " Rotten, all fagged 
out — nerves have gone to smasn." 
It's the destructive toxins in the 
blood — uric acid and the poisons -^ 
emanating from hasty overeating 
and consequent faulty nutrition. 
Kidneys no longer perform their 
function of keeping the blood 
stream clean. This condition can 
be corrected without loss of time 
from business. Simply 'phone your 
druggist to send you a case of 

Buffalo Lithia 
Springs Water 

and drink it regularly and often. Six to 
eight glasses a day will work wonders 
for you. Your toned-up kidneys wil! 
keep your blood stream clear from 
these destructive toxins and thereby 
remove the fundamental cause of your 
" fagged-out " feeling. 

For over forty years Buffalo Lithia 
Water has been a standard remedy for 
such conditions. Eminent physicians 
endorse and prescribe its use. Among 
them HUNTER McGUIRE, H.D., LLD., 
late Prestdent American Medical Associ- 
ation, said: " I know from constant use 
of it personally and in practice that 
the results obtained from its use are 
far beyond those which would be war- 
ranted by the analysis given. I am 
of the opinion that it either contains 
some wonderful remedial agent as yet 
undiscovered by medical science or its 
elements are so delicately combined in 
Nature's laboratory that they defy the 
utmost skill of the chemist to solve 
the secret of their power." 
Wriujor oUr booklet, " Springs of HeaUh " 

Buffalo Lithia Springi Water Company 

Buffalo litluB Sprini*, Vutbuub 

nenlion The Wold's Wo» 
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^ Too* ^.ToB. 1 TAB, 1^ Tdd, Z Ton 

C0Q5E motor trucks t>I capftcUks that 
uit your loads. Much wa«te in delivery 
cost is due quite as much to operating 
excessive capacity rating as it U to cn^Oftd- 
ing. You can make tip a fleet of Lippard- 
Stenarts to meetyoiu ffiSerentreqiuiODeatB. 

Ttmt SaTJay , Ecoaoaucd, DoraMe 

Over 70 lineaaf boaaessaae aow advertiaiig 
their progressive methods by using the noise- 
less, fast-workinff Lippard-Stewarts. Sturdily 
built for econoinicBi «jid lasting aerrice, made 
with CM ap^>earance that prores a business 
KBBCt, they aie doing wwk tor dallies, depart- 
ment stores, geDcral merchnDts, builders, 
wixdesalen, from t^e Pacific to lite Atlantic 
Coast. The United States Aimy uses them 
on the Mexican border. They arc popular in 
Omnibus, Patrol and Ambulance work, where 
quick service, durability &nd econcray are 
important factora. Over 40 firms use two or 
more Lippard-Stewarts, having purchased 
from one to i3 eztn after the first car had 
proven its merit. 

Write (or Citiliv utt Truck falotaitioB 

Wh; we UK Continenul Matoo wUb an sutomatic 

1 ^ijeHUB Hincin: BmaXipc Tnns- 

□ Axlet ud BcftriogH; David Bioitd 
:n above bcTel drm oa | loD niodetj ; 
bir siie tire equipment. 

Tell lu about yoar daUvoT pnbkma. Let ui tdl yoa 
about the copnilbllit)'. intan^ and Itani opcrience 
bH± of Li»aid.S(ewait tiuda: t^ bifb biwusaUDd- 
inf cf our <K*^n utd tbe c»«pentiye ipirit d our en- 

I^fwrd-Stevfart Mote- CarC*. 

1727 Eb«MJ An., B^da, M. T. 



(pontiiaud from Ujt bayid page prtc4dimf) 
The matter trf equipment is also an exticmdy im- 
portuit one. not tmly became it ooaoe n a tbe conflict 
of the peoptc. but alio becavM it has a definite bewinx 
on the amount of patronage that the conipanj' can 
attract to itself. This double purpose can be »axjm- 
plished throu^ the use of well lighted, welt heated cars 
In winter, well ventilated in summer, clean at aS times, 
with easy ingress and egress and with cotnfdttably 
arranged and comfortably made seats. 

In this connection it must be realized that the art of 
car baildiog is still in an embryonic stage and is not yet 
Standardized. But the above features have beoa 
worked out successfully on new cars, and can beapfriied 
to old ones as well. In passing it is worth while nottnx 
that trolley carsshould be painted attractivelr 09 
terior and should cany route ngns thai arc euil 
Finally, it certainly osts no more to have a 
well ordered operatives on the cars. Thk b a ri^t 
that every passenger should demand and a mk wh^k 
every company sh^ld enforce because this nafeattwc 
of tmlley car service that is a real asset in the ^ay of 
financial returns. 

F. VAN Z. LANE, CONSULTING ENGINEER 
AND THE WORLD'S WORK 
Mr. Lane is admittedly the greatest trafhca 

of which this country can boast. His splendid a< 
ment in rearranging Brooklyn Bridge and systemaiii- 
Ing the traffic thereon is ample proof of this. But 
more than thai he is exceptionally well-equipped to 
handle expertly every phase of constructive work that 
city builders meet. 

This is why we hoped to be able to secure Mr. Lane 
as Director of this Department, and that we were 
successful is a bit of good fortune for our readers and 
a compliment to the WoKLn's WouL 

The following rburaG of Mr. Lane's profeuional 
experience is interesting: 

Graduated as B. S., New York University J903, 
after experience in road and bridge construction, sur- 
veying and railway location; in 1907 received C. E. 
degree for solution of traffic problems on Brooklyn 
Bridge (only degree ever awarded for this kind of 

With Bureau of Highways, Brooklyn, N. Y., Engi- 
neering Corps during construction of Williamsburg 
and Manhattan bridges. 

Engineer in Charge of TratTic, Brooklyn, Williams- 
burg, Queensboro, and Manhattan bridges. New York 
City, for six years. Rearranged Brooklyn Biidge to 
accommodate greatly increased traffic. 

Devised Rapid Transit re-rouling plan for Biooklyn, 
now being carried out as part of great New York Qty 
subway contracts. 

Engineer in Charge of Traffic Department Public 
Works, Borough of Manhattan for two years. 

Consulting Engineer to South Shore Traction Com- 
pany, operating in Queens Borough, New York City. 

Expert to Newark City Plan Commission; City Plan 
Committee, Erie, Pa. 

Consulting Engineer Fifth Avenue Coach Company, 
New York, and to the property Interests Association. 
Jersey City, N. J. — traffic, street repaying, water- 
front development. 

Consulting Engineer to New York Motor Bus Com-* 
pany, the Chicago Motor Bus Company, the Morris 
Canal Abandonment Commission and the Public 
Utility Commission, State of New Jersey. 

Lecturer on Traffic Engineering in New York Uni- 
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The American Fanner 
Must Feed the World 



There are waiting nations for 
European farmer is carrying a 
ducts are going up in value. 
You can increase your share, 
for here is a set of books that 
will show you how to do it. 
They are as valuable to you 
as fertilizer. Now is your 
opportunity. 



all he can produce. The 
bayonet now. Farm pro- 

The 

United States Government 

has looked it all up. 

There are many dollars just under 
your soil that might be yours. Uncle 
Sam has spent millions finding out 
how it can be yours. Full direc- 
tions are given in the 



Farmer's Cyclopedia 

Abridged Agricultural Records 



Some of the SttfcjecU 
CoForodt 



Breed* of H< 
Mules 
Breeds of Dalxy Cattle 
Milk 

Breeds of Beef Cattle 
Sheep 

Breeds of Swine 
Poultxy Keepinc 
Other Animals 
Diseases of Horses 
Diseases of Swine 
Health and Disease of Poultry 
Grass and Hay 
The Vegetable Garden 
Field Crops 

Various Farm Products 
Miscellaneous Crops 
Horticulture 
Pome Fruits 
Stone Fruits 

Forestry and Conservatloo 
Floriculture 
Other Farm Crops 
Entomology 

Diseases o! Cultivated Plants 
Farm Management 
Special Farm Topics 
Soils and Fertilizers 
Home Economics and Educa- 
tion 
Agricultural Education 
How to Run the Farm Like a 

Business 
How Much It CosU Per Acre 

to Grow Various Crops 
How Soils are Made and How 

they Can be Modified and 

Improved 
How to Design Attractive, 

Convenient. Economical 

Farm Buildings 
What Most People Do Not 

Know About Feeding the 

Human Animals 
What the Fanner's Wife Should 
- Know About Pure Food, 

Drugs, Sanitation. Etc. 



YEAR or two ago a group of agrictiltural experts resolved to select the most authorita- 
' tive and up-to-date matter on all topics of interest and importance to the farmer and 
country dweller — and nothing else. The Department of Agriculture and the State Ex- 
periment Stations did all in tneir power to forward the enterprise. Complete files of all 
publications were placed at the disposal of the editors. The resub you have here. 



Each 



You Spend With It Worth $5 to YOU 
7 Big Thick Volumes 



PPACH volume 6x9 inches and x| inches thick. Bound in strong imported buckram 
^^ with gold backs, title pa^es in a colors — more than 5,000 pages — thousands of illus- 
trations — photographs — diagrams, line drawings, sketches, plans. 3,000,000 words — a 
special cross index so you can find what you want at a glance — and every word worth 
money to you. Every word of the 3,000,000 will come back in bigger crops, more product 
per acre — more money— and less work. 

IVIiaI^ S«kf on AnnmifAl Send the coupon. It will bring you the com- 
yv noie Oei on Approval i^^^ ^^ _ ^he whole seven volumes — aU 

charges prepiid on approval Look them over at your leisure. If you don't find in 

them ideas for more money and less work, if you don't find you'll get your investment 

back many times just from the ideas in its pages — send the oooks bacx at our expense. 

Otherwise send $2 in 10 davs and $a a monto tor 10 months. But act quickly or you 

may have to wait six months for your set. For 

prompt acceptance of this ofFer we will include |||jjj Q^^^^ Witfaoilt MoDey 

Country Life in America 

for One Year x w. W. 10, '14 



Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden Ci^, New York 



As a monthly addition to the Farmer's Cy- 
clopedia to keep you informed right up to 
the minute on tne latest knowledge about 

farmiM.aycar's subscription to Coun- y^ gend me. aU charges prepaid, the complete set 
tiT Ltfe in America IS included m X ^j The Farmer's Cyclopedia (Abridged Agri- 
this offer. Country Life wiU contain X cultural Records) in 7 big thick volumes — bound 
nfTcSnJcc SS^Sa^SJJ^ X '^ »'«>«8 buckram; also enter my name for a 

Si^Fl^iTn?/ pnm^v"" X y"^» sub£:ription to Countiv Ufe fn America. If 
BETTER STOCK-POULTRY X not satisfactory 1 will return the books in xo days at 

your expense. Otherwise I will send you $3 at once and 
$a a month for 10 months. 



-A TRUE STORY OF A 
TRUE FARM BY A TRUE 
FARMER— Regular Price 
f4 — a year's subscription 
included in this oner. 
Send the coupon to-day. , ... 



Name 
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The World's Work 

In War Time 

The success of the September number 
(The War Manual) called for six edi- 
tions of 273,000 copies, and the 
presses still running. Even then 
many orders were unfilled because 
the October number was crying for 
the attention of the presses. 

The plan to make the November issue under 
the head of 

United States 
The Rebuilders 

has been put over until December because so 
much of the material needed is in confused 
condition and owing to the great pressure of 
new and unexpected material which the war 
experiences have already developed. 



In writing to advertisers please mention 'Hii World's Work 
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For November 

There will be published 

The Second 
War Manual 



New and increasingly valuable information al- 
ready gained from the greatest war in history. 
With at least a hundred pictures of great his- 
toric value. 

This number will be as valuable a contribution as the First 
War Manual was. Many thousand people are taking 
advantage of our offer for a three months' subscription for 
50c to send such a subscription to their friends. Use this 
coupon: 



If you are not now a subscriber to the 
WORLD'S WORK fill out the coupon 
and send 50 cents for a three months' 
"GETTING ACQUAINTED" sub- 
scription. If you are a reader, fill the 
coupon with the name of a friend and 
send it as a present Or, better yet, 
two friends and send us a DOLLAR. 
If desired, subscriptions can begin with 
the War Manual (September Aumber). 



To The WORLD'S WORK. Garden City, N. Y. 

I enclose $ for three 

months' subscriptions for THE WORLDS' 

WORK beginning with 

issue, to be sent to the following addresses: 



The Readers' Servicers prepared to advise parents about schools 



YOU WANT THIS CARD 



«dxei — (iKfa- AbvJuta pci 

THB JOHN B 

TO-72 EulTdi!^ Si 




W1GCINS COMPANY 

■ Tiimltn, Dii r»fciniii 

Hi CHICAGO 



r<3 



[f>i 



Like a Certified Check 

The certification on a check does not 
add anjithing to the cash value of the 
check, but it does give you the assorance 
that the check is good for every cent it 
calls for. In like manner the Under- 
writers' Label does not add anything to 
the fire protection afforded by 

THE. SAFE- CABINET 

(1914 Model) 



crwiitcn' I^borslai 



U ii Iden 

__ THB s.___: " 

approv«d by the I 






Wanted Ideas ^'J^^jt, 



Rclunicd. VICTOR J. EVANS &cd..ei9F,Wuhiii«tMi. D.C 



MEN OF IDEAS 

ind JDventiTe ability ibould writo [otoev "Liits of Nnded Idvoi- 
ikiD)," Fitcnt Buycn mil "Hon to GcE Vour Patent and Youi 
Money," Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & CO. FiteatAtloncyi. 
Dept 55,WuhiD(taD, D. C. 



Prince Albert 



How ShaU You Invest to Your 
B«>t Advantage? 



READER'S SERVICE, W<»M'j Work, Ctrim C[It, N, T. 
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BUSINESS HELPS 



Are yaa thinking ot buildiogf The Readers' Service can five fou helpful luggestioai 
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Frafn Otabtr I3t Co Novnnbcr IBt, Corqnt, dal- 








hd it! wcisllt .Dd note juit how compart it b. Vou 
























CmM TTr>wiil«r Co^ bc^ Grofa>, N. T. 




Ul W«l 41i Sl. X Br»l»T. II.W T>k Ob 




Aimd™ Ic Pr1i:clj«l CIHm oTHic woild. Vnlied Typewitw 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY, CHICAGO 



Sears, Roebuck & Co^ 

\ the greatest ofaDnuul order 

'/ hoaiCB. wero among tbe 

trlr adopters of the Attto- 



Automatic-Phone \ 



tnmuiaiticiii. They bought their first Antomalics 

—300 'phones— Angiut 7, 1905. Todaytheyhav- 

501 instniments and _ 

an AUTOUATIC 

switchboard that 

takes tha place of 

twenty operaton — 

JUatfir^" ASsttsIirfer- 

These AotomadcFhoDes handle apwards 

of 20,000 calls per day at an average saving in time 
to the persDD telephoning of IS set^nds on every 
call — lOOhonrsaoay; At SOcentsan hour (alow 
figure) this means a saving of $9,000 a year. 
Sears, Roebnck & Co. do not regard this saving 
as theoreticaL They say; 



Eighty Percent of Your Telephone 
Calls are Inter - Communicating 

— or should be, for this is the ratio in most big, 

pn^ressire businesaes. This 80% is handled bv 

the Automatic - I^ione, quicker, better and with 

no expense fitr operators' salaries, and with no 

rentals for instro- 

ments which should 

be restricted to in. 

ter-catls. The net, 

clear saving pays 

r-commiiiiicatingOystenk the total cost of 

the Automatia Sy»> 
lem in one to three years. 

Secrecy— Reliability — 24-HonT Service— 

these are some of the other advantages which 
the Automatic affords — some of the reasons why 
Standard Oil of Ohio, Solvay ProocBi Company, 
National Tube Company, Illinois Central R. R., 
and scores of other businesacB, great and small, 
are using the Antoniatic - Phone, Hail the 
coupon for free booklet giving all the &cts> 

Booklet Free— Mail Coupon Now 

Our booklet, "At Your Fingei^s End," tells \fhj the Automatic - Phoae has been 
chosen and how it is used, A copy wiQ be sent yon free upon request Request your copy NOV. , 



Automatic Electric Co. I TMs Coupoo Brings Full Information 

Hafccrsof SH.tMAutoiiuticTi!iephoiiM | AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

In Uu the World Over. _ Dept. 101 Chicago, Dlinoia. 

New York, ChlesBp. ClevcluuL BirfTala. - please send me a copy of your booklet, "At Your Fiager't 

AtkatajDallu. Toledo. IndiaiupoU*, I r_ j n ttr '^' '..i.-i. ^ 



-^ 



End." 

Street and No,... 
City 
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Doiit wait for the boss 
to fire you 

Don't bold on to your sm&ll Job like srim deatlt 
becaose yoa are siraid jroa can't get another. 
Many a pmd man has losi: hia nerre and his op- 
partanily nmply becwiae he waa willing to let 
''well enough alone." 

Tba mui wtth th* maaa idb B*nr fcoawi lovt wW* fa* 
HalnlniplTMWottheewwd whB 



•n hind wbm til 

TJm American School can train yoa fo 
get and hold a good Job 



Ark 



. erican School 

ol Coawpondencft OueagaUSA. 



Your Opportunity Coupon 



Hgggggigg 



■ SAiJif C i m ^ n i T i . aiam.V.S.L 
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THIS is the Peerless Junior Check Writer. With it you can 
write your checks faster than they have ever been written 
before, and — even more important — they will be protected to 
the penny. The Peerless originated "Protection to the Penny." 

The United States Gorernment, the Standard Oil Company, the Fotd Motor Company, 
Thos. A. Edison, Inc., John Wanamaker, and hundreds of other Business Houses, as well 
as Banks, Professional Men and Individuals, endorse and use 

PGCRLCSS CUCCH WRITGPS 

Among miny othcra, (here ire two »ery definite rel- 
Miu why the Pcerteu ii a ntcuiUj to motlern busineu: 

Tbc fint, beciuie ol laftty — fifteen million dolUn 
beingatolen isit rear through check niiiDgandforfcery; 
and jtu, or anyone etae for that matter, cannot afford 
to lake auch a r'uk when there ti a remedy. ... 

And the «cond, bec.uae of #rt«m,. The time *"« "biotute protection for your check.,-,™ ««.,. 
laTedbrusinK a Peerlniover any other method of writ- Do we need lo urge you futlheri' 

iog check, quickly paya dividenda on .he inve.tmenl. p^^^^ (Jhcck Pntectinf Co., RocllMter, N. T. 

Let uaaendyoucoDTincing proof of iheaeaiatementi. OriginaUri af Exact Prtticlum. 



THIRTY FIVE DOLLARS TEN CENTS 

Pfrkn hnprinl «nd Tradt Mark hvtec/ion /o the (Pav^ 

COia>OiV— Q£)-Si«n acd mall villi 9DDT bunneu cud or lettcrlind DOW. 



: to the Reiden' Ser 



INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 



STUDY LAW 

AT HOME 
Become an LL.B. 

' only taw Sohool of. 
«• kb>f to yliMartaa 

Special and Exclusive Feahires 



la l>w wtbtxA tiTllV > ivii >- 




rir^JS^of I^uSrVi'iir (■'•I'inTin'i. o"i'u7> 



Our Law 
Ubrary 



M» i4 ll» hfs«( iiidbHI ■■•• book pvMAtn In Anuria 

Ma0 Ooupon Today 

ftAd gti car Bla. B««Btirurtr llluHlvIrd Proapflcnit mai « 



The European War 

coBOHTcUl oppanunklia far tbe«* who k>ew 

lNISH, FRENCH, 
IMAN or ITAUAN 

* Tike *dnnU(c ottbe-nt lilii- 

■ Iianl B«ltci Tout poAioB utd 

^ incmtc your ubjy, EiUDd jtour 

■ buiinai. Edablitfa cipoil ttwh 

■ f vitb South Amnioj] coontria. 

■ ~ Frepuc for your trip to Euroiie 

■ idiTUk tHttlcficldi, Equip rour- 

■ self to i«id lorcign booki uid 

Language Phone Method 

Comlriiiedwitk RoMiitIutl's^cticalUng*i*ti7 

Aajnmcankkn tfDftltii UniulEa •bohnnni 

Vala, ColBMbIa, Cklem*. Brvwii, PcOMylvaiila, Bm- 
tan, Pnaccton. ComcIL STnca**, Mlafi**ota. JahM 

batUB, St. JoMiAVNnrYork, V. S. IIB- *—■■ 



?Ji9S'£^TH^^.JJ^H?]KilS 



'The UmTersity of Chiqigo 

H0MEs3Si 
STUDY 



n.rfC(iHt.«)ak>c>,K 



SS 
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INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 



Your Mother Proud of You 

her expected Mg; things of you. She knew that you 

r, determination and ambition. She looked for you to 

:r for yourself. 

making good? ARE yoa getttrur ahead the uMo* <Ae 

to? ARK you realizing YOUR OWN ambitions and the 

r motheTf tisten, aweetheta-t or wife ? 

ver I Is your future bright, or are you in a rut where " 

years away ? , —_-____ . 

'eot«.h«d. Makeup for n«™l«*llll««l- li™-"i»'|IN»EIICE StHOOlS 



e nevef too old to leam. 
e International Correspond- 
Q help you to realize your 

ad Mtirtt Quickly 

rely a matter of training. 
rou must know more. Get 
will qualify you for a better 
1,000 men of all ages and in 
get better joba every month 
Z. S. training, in spare-hout 
a do the Bame. 
le quickly. Fit yourself for 
)u prefer, Learn how easily 
elf for a better saLuy, 

the Cdupon 



SOtANTON. PA. 

Bxflaln.witboafrarflierobllsBtloiiotiiByiiart, boir 
I on qiullfr tor the posltloii belare irhich I mstk X 



BttMtudNo.- 

|( atr . .. ..^^ 



=J 
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ttflc 



"he 

Motor throfablDff.'^iU poirnfnl 
fan Tcniittmad the whole bodM 
besina to fnenAlf . 

Domi Ihroiuh the pipea come 
the dirt and auatistoBKaled, 
alMlsht vhkI. With them 
COOK thmmida of cubic feet of 
dead, bren HMdHnn- bIt, laden 
with niaule bacteria that would 

roBiiaaaioncaiif the fam- 
, ..,- Tbia air la all eipeiled 
I throodiB ventOTifiBbtbebaUd- 
'" pinrc la taken by 






choiy, boutcbold drndserr and 
tbeUUthal followll.an attan- 
Kentotbe home that li equipped 
with the TDBC. AodHwrciaB 
TUEC perfedlr mited to the re- 
qnimneiiti <tf jour balldins, m 
matter what Ita at« or ace. The 
coat la well within roar i 

and leaa than r~ '' 

Inatallation q 



-natUalElaeMcCa. 



Giant Heater 

Wm IMak* * Store of your 
TDund wick lamp, ss^J^ti *'' 
mantel burner. Requires no 
more gas oi oil than for light; 
does not lessen the volume of 
light; utilizes the waste heat. 
Heat and light at one cost. 

Win Heat Ordiauj Room 
Conforbblj ia Zero Weatb 

poweri your lamp or g»»-ii* will hal » topm onGuJH 

bycoBccntnlinil. inteDiiIymK. tnd nidinUn* 

the waCe heat with i GIANT HEATER. Tliii beatei canaa 
a circulatuB of tb: alt, pvint a oaifom 
Ileal. No odor, dust, aabea, or trouble. 
You cap beat anjr loan, uffice, x deo; 
warn baby'i tood «r your thavina ivater; 
make lea or EoSee. and yon caa do tbcM 
Oiinn Qirickly, fw tbe^wat it totcBM. 
You know bow baid it ■ to beat a toom 




Hater will out only heat 



n • Ihchlna. . . • th 






Gwnt Heater C<k, **'^^:53?L.. 
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Smoke is Unburned Fuel 

The real reason for installing a Kewanee Smoke- 
less Boiler is not merely because it is smokeless— but because it 
will cut your coal costs. 

Smoke is nothing but unconsumed fuel. Therefore a smoke- 
less boiler is an economical boiler because all of the heat giving elements in 
the fuel are used to make heat and none o£ them get up the stack unburned, as smoke. 

It has been conclusively proven, many times, that a Kewanee 

Smokeless Boiler gets an average of 
75% of the heat from the poorest of soft 
coal. Ordinary boilers seldom get more than 
60%. That means a 

Smokeless Firebox Boiler 

will get as much heat out of 80 tons of coal 
as the ordinary boiler can get from 100 tons. 

Furthermore, if you are build- 

ingin a city wherea smoke ordinance is 
enforced, a Kewanee Smokeless per- 
mits you to use cheap bituminous instead of 
expensive anthracite. 

You therefore cut your coal 

costs in two ways when you install a 
Kewanee Smokeless. You save coal 
because none of it goes up the stack uubumed, 
as smoke. And you are able to bom cheap 
soft coal instead of expensive anthracite. 

Aaartmnl BalUimt, a4€ Wmt E»J Am,. Ntm YoTh , 

cu,. r-«ic«i.«3m»ft,(„.B»«,«i>.i*totBW- We Will gladly supply you with lit- 

than vai BmmJ In anatAar balUbiw of Ihq tarn* aba CratUte deSCnblUg theSe DOlIeiS. 
■mtarf fry lAa *amm csnearn. 

^ Kewanee Boiler c^v^any ^ 

VK7 Kewanee, Illinois V&T 

ml^A '" PnJocH CircU Ik, Eortk |5^2 

Eri^B St»«IPow«r «nd HaatiuB Bail«r>, Brkncbea: Chicago, N*w Yovfc. SL EmB 

I RadiOon, Tanlu and Garbasa Buraan Lonu, Khmm City, Sak Laka CItr I 
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You can't 
apologize 

When that noisy closet is 
flushed you can t say any- 
thing. The thing you can 
do is toorderyourplumber 
to put in 

Silent 

SIWELCLO 

Cloaet 

It never embarrasses, be- 
cause it can't be heard 
outside its immediate en- 
vironment when properly 
•jistalled. 

The Si-wel-do is con- 
structed on a principle 

that reduces to almost C * I •■■ 

nothing the noise made by flushing dllGTlT 

an ordinary closet. '~ 



SIWELCLO 



a cbtiia whidi will not: absorb 
graaae or add even wben the glaze is - 

removed, and it is modeled tohaimonize CrlOSCt 

with any style of batluoom equipment. « *«• * 



Rdhingle Urn Fall with "CREaDIFT' ; 

Vou can »ave the cost and muss of staining on I 
job. Vou can put on a roof and cover the side w« 
with most pleasmg color eflect. You save the ex- 
pense of painting. 

They Laat b UreUma 
I4Gjadts, i6. I^. 14-i»di. af Digcrtnt Culm 
"CREO-DIPT" SbiDilet come ID buDcUa icMiy-to-lav. We 
Klect Red Cedkr shin^o. dip tbem Is crcosMe and itim than 
411^ coloi dBtrtd. No poor ihinglu— do wcdgc^shiped 
■hinglft They Uy (uUi ud took bnirr. 

Writ* for FREE "CREO-DIPT" Boeklat To- 
dBj. Itahsndlflannttnwaf'CREO-DIPT" 
bstuu HlHtHi tiwn all paru .of tlw countir- 

~ei mad uk lot Sunpk Color j;, 



If -'•*• i^'^. SkOB fitJtiM, OMtaMf. (W*. 
^-■■. «■ . - ,«„-- „ _ X _!. ■» Our bee boofc ilmn napy other "CREO-DIPT" rith.il.J i--— , 
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lang; 9 in. J. 



'HE PYRENE FIRE EXTINGUISHER gives, not protection alone, 
but that which is equally important, the constant feeling of security. 
Aside from its efficiency when the fire docs come, it repf^ its modest 
cost a hundred times a year in peace of mind. 

Hanging on the wfdl, it constantly reminds you that it will throttle 
at its inception every form of fire — the gasolme and electric fire, the 
kitchen grease fire, as well as the ordinary blaze. Eo handy that a woman 
or child can use it — may be readily refilled. Indorsed and used by the 
largest institutions in the country. 

At Leading Dealers Everywhere. Write for lAteralure. 
PYRENE MAIWFACTURING CO., 13SA Broadway, N. Y. 



Ilm* h4 HkU-ihtaJ rrrw Fin 
fc lt«fc^ »mti «l Flu PrfwwttM 
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i (WANAHAXZK STtUU) 



Proven 
Dependability 



; proven de. 



ITS remarkable endurance 
pendability — these are thi 
to be given why CLINTON WIRE LATH 
has been and is being specified and used by 
leading Architects and Builders. 

The tests of half a century, or more, hidden 
in the walls of many notable buildings and 
coming forth in a state of preservation as rugged, 
as durable as when used in their construction 
is the inown evidence of the fi rep roofing and 
time- res! sting efficiency of 



and of its positive structural superiority. 

Be sure your architect specifies CLINTON 
WIRE LATH. It is the first positive step 
towardsthe highest degree of lathing efficiency. 
It likewise gives suretyof age-proof material the 
supremacy of which has never been questioned. 



CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 

CLINTON. MASS. 

Flril Fawn Lmm Wcatrri d/ Win Clelk 1% Ht World 

^itottiititfAI-FomptiitB Btonie" Screen Clolh ud Clinton 

ElecUio^ Welded Fibric foi ReiDiotdnc Concieie 




1/ViIl your house last 
one hundred years? 

New York City has over a 
score of frame houses built 
before 1800. 

"Well built," you say. 
True, but well pain ted, too, 
and almost uniformly with 

Dutch Boy White Lead 

and Dittch Boy linseed oL Such paint, 
tinted any color, is so Jine that it sinks 
into every joint and wood pore. It is 
just elastic enoueb to prevent cracking, 
to keep the wood dioroughly covered 
and hence perfectly preserved. 
Write for Paint Adviser No. 117 

IA group of pr«o- Cnr"!? 
tioal helps lent rKCsH 
Telia how to mix material* for any 
Buiface or weather caDdHkm: bow ta 
choose look.best and last-loiiBeat col- 
ore: bow toestiniBCeftUBntitrUpslnt 
and probable cost; how lo tot piiiit 
for purity. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

BdAId chk^o San Pfsi^h ii. LMb 

Oakn T. Levi! A Bm. Co,, rhllililiitfct 
(Hadanil IaI * OU Ca, rhilniAf ' 
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Zinc 

in paint makes paint complete. 
It is the ingredient tliat should 
be added to all paint to make 
the other ingredients more 
effective. 

SenJ/er Baaitet," Yaur Mavt" 

The New Jersey Zinc Company 

SS WJl Strtcl, New York 



There are 

Several Million Persons 

In tha United SUlu nAo ua contlnnallr udng 

WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

THE BRUSHES OF 
CIVILIZATION 



Economr of Ccwt and Perfect Resulb 



SmmI for illiutntsd lib 



WUtlny-Adaiiu Bnuliea 
Hambctiuad onlj by 

John L Whiting-j. J. Adams Co. 
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A.B. A* ^^ Oieques 



The sale of "A. B. A." Cheques for use throughout the United 
Statea continuos as usual, and the cheques are affording to 
travelers in "the States" their customary service of protection and 
convenience in respect to money matters. 

The sale of "A. R A." Cheques for foreign use has been dis- 
continued temporarily, it being impossible to give positive assur- 
ance to tourists that travelers' credits will be untformly honored 
abroad at all places under conditions v^hich change from day to day. 

Through the co-operation of the Ofiicera of the United States 
Government, Committees of Bankers in New York, London and 
Paris were enabled in a very short time to perfect arrangements 
for protecting all forms of travelers' credits issued by American 
institutions and firms; and holders of travelera' cheques and letters 
of credit have been by this means relieved from the serious conse- 
quences of the sudden paralysis of customary banking facilities 
abroad. 

As soon as conditions warrant, the sale of "A. B. A." Cheques 
for use abroad will be resumed. 

BANKERS TRU3T COMPANY. Tiuttm 
N«w York Otr 
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Pathos! Humor! 
TliriUs!Wisdoin! 

History Makiaa Speeches— Brttfftfr 
est TAoafiftts of Creafest Orators— 
Merriest Qslps Ol WitUest Wags 

There's an intense fascination in reading tlie 
worda of tbe e^eat men who have said tilings 
which will never die. 

The most remarkable collection of Boul-stirring 
orations, which have swa^^ed the pulse of nations, 
ever compiled— lectures which have repeatedly en- 
tertained never-tiring audiences— after-dinner 
speeches which have made famous both men and 



form under the title of 



Modern Eloqnence 

Most EntertalBteg sad ProUtable Keadlng 
Ever Qalhercd Together In One Set ol Botrita 

10 luca luuidMme volunw boond tn lieh. roL thraa-qiikr(«r 
atb«bKk. PriDtHi 



_„ -,-.._ _inv«y to you the 

wisdom which hsva itlrTsd aa 

BUKnu kbA broucht funs to the ■pealin'. 
—_ — . Only ■uch ocatknu, ■ 

Every Speech MMcdotMutKiwideiri 

and Lecture Ercatst and bat on thei 
Camnlete lovnd worthr of ■ place i 

utmpieie _^^ y, ,„ compiei*- 

ot eood ontorr saitable tor a1) eiamia of public 

Indexed and . ^ 'f!:'' Hi"!.*'"'! 

r^-.—^ ■_^.._.d toseqolrethoart of pul 
Gross Indexed thoe addr»s«B, Icctura 
of vital and perrnanent Intanat to EnKliah ip 

The DttamwH of ttie acrresatioo of • 
librsry form a liberal edoeatlon in thamaalvca 
:n llBhtar vein onir the Iresheat, wlttiCBt. I 



have . ..... 

speach vlU here flnd ji 



>e material iu«d«d 



'Wodem Eloqnence" 

■ell knowa Iil«nry and oratorieal an 




Plaaao aend me free 
Henry W. Gradr '■ sreat 
lecture and fulldiscriD- 
tlon of Modem EloquoDc* 
with ipedal prlcea aikd 
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Wha art iht Slavi ? 

(p. 228, Vol XXV, Ektc Bril.) 

What ltd to militarism in Germany ? 

(p. 621, V«L U, Encrc BriL) 

What is the diffirtnci in English, Gtrman 
and Frinsh mttheds ef using machine guns f 

(p. 248, Val XVn, EmTc Brit) 

What does ntutralitf mean in war timt f 
(p. 441, Vol XDC Emre. BriL) 

What natimt guaranteed the perpetual 
neutrality of Luxemburg ? 

(p. 11, VoL XXI. £»7c Brit) 



What constitutes a declaratitn of war f 

(p. 316, VoL XXVUI, Edctc Brit) 

Htw are the terms ef a triatf »r an inter- 
natitnal award enfirced ? ^ 

(p. 327. Vol n. EncTc BriL) 

How do laws of war as applied in civil con- 
flict differ in case ef rebels ? 

(p. 312, V«L XXVm, Encyc Brit) 

Ho yen inaw what the flag ef one nation 
placed ahfve another in viar time means ? 

(p. 462, Vol X, Ektc BriL) 



WHEN the daily news raises questions like these, do you know where 
to find the answers P Such information is necessary to an intelligent 
understanding of the present conflict in Europe. What you read in the 
newspapers is, indeed, the "news of the day" — episodes and events which 
are merely the surface effect of complex political and social conditions. 



To grasp the full meaning of the war, 
you must understand something of the 
causes leading up to it. And if you 
would figure out the possibiUties and 
probabilities, you should be acquainted 
with different methods of warfare, the 
relative strength of armies and navies, 
strategy and tactics, rules of war, and 
so on. 

All this information is to be found 
in the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the most complete source of up-to-date 
information ever published. Turn, for 
instance, to the volumes indicated, and 
you will find the answers to the ques- 
tions at the top of this page. 

Tlie Uteit booki on travel «nd biography m. 



You can follow every move in the 
vast area of military operations if you 
refer to the new Britannica. Its military 
articles, signed by recognized author- 
ities, cover every phase of the art of 
war as war is waged today. The maps 
will show you the progress of the 
opposing armies. 

Then, there are comprehensive arti- 
cles on all the European peoples, as 
well as on all the cities, on every town 
and important village, on lakes, rivers, 
mountains, canals and fortified places. 
No «ther book, no collection of 500 
separate volumes, covers so much 
ground. 

be obtained through the Reidirt' Strvice 
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What the Britaimica contains 

on warfare and the histoty of 
nations is only a small portion 

of the contents of this great 
library of universal knowledge. 
Every eubject relating to 
human thought and progress 
is discussed in a comprehen- 
sive and interesting way. 

History, geography, biog- 
raphy, religion, science and 
invention, manufacture and 
commerce, art and literature 
are covered with equal fidelity. 
The Britannica is not merely 
a book of facts, but of complete 
information. It is written in 
a style both instructive and 
interesting. 

Every intelligent man and 
woman is comronted daily 
with questions that ought to 

be answered — questions that would be answend, if one knew where to find 
the facts. You will find the answers in the new Britannica. Not only is 
this work the standard authority upon many subjects, but a book for all 
kinds of persons. It gives the facts so that the high school boy or gv'l can 
understand them as readily as the college professor. 

Possession of the Britannica means increased knowledge, increased 
capacity, increased ability. Consequently, its purchase is an investment 
And any one of moderate means can afford it The entire twenty- 
nine volumes — consisting of 44,000,000 words of text and more 
than 15,000 illustrations, plates and maps — vnll be delivered upon 
a first payment of $5. You pay the remainder in smalt 
monthly amounts. 

Do you not desire to know more about this book — 
written and edited by 1,500 of the world's leading > 
specialists? Just tear oflF the coupon in the cor- X iJH^ j'^Hbi'nV""' 
ner, fill it out and send it in. This will bring ^ nth Edition oft 
you FREE the illustrated book describing / J^^^jU^ o1'^y^.i™t"''"' 
fully what the new Britannica is and the 
terms of purchase. 



Tear out the coupon and send it to 
us nobf — don't miu this chance. 
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If you wish to undeistand and intelligendy 
discuss the cause, progress and probable 
result of the Present War read these books 

PAN-GERMANISM 

By PROFESSOR ROLAND G. USHER 

This remarkable book is a forecast of the present war and an explanation of the 

forces that made it inevitable. It is intended for popular reading and is absolutely 

impartial. The story it unfolds is as thrilling as that of a novel. $i.js Net. 

"That Professor Usher has read the signs of the times aright few of those who, even a 

month ago, would have cast his book aside with contemptuous impatience will to-day 

venture to deny. His evidence is the more weighty in that he never for a moment liecomes 

an advocate ... If there are any sane Englishmen who, having read the Parliamentary 

White book, still refuse to believe that this war is being waged by us not only for our 

national honour, but for our very existence as a tree people, let them read this book, and 

they will assuredly doubt no longer."- — London Times Literary SupplcmetU. August 28, 1914 

THIRTY YEARS 

Anglo-French Reminiscences 

Bj SIR THOMAS BARCLAY 

The inside story of how the Entente Cordiale, the bond that has helped bring England 
into the struggle, was made, toid by the man chiefly responsible for its existence, $3.50 Net. 

With the Victorious Bulgarians War's Aftennath 

B* LIEUT. HERMENEGILD WAGNER Br DAVID STARR JORDAN 

Co«™ . graphic picture of tb« Bdt^ Sl>tr> «nd thdr "^ HARVEY ERNEST JORDAN 

tFcent war. and of the ump&inns ol the great Buliuiui This timely booli ia s abort, authoritative study of the 

general Radko Dimiuiea. "The Napoleoo ot the Baltaiu." effectol wir on thequalilv o( mmhood [orgeneralioninfltr. 

laitor in the present conflict, tj-oo Ntl. pBychologisls, peace sdvocaln. stu<)ent of eugenio «n3 of 

™. .o^i b, tt. ..,b., .1 J^y^D,™ V.., A„.,," ,b. B, KUNO FRANCKE 

ol world peace ii the rault ol the tffoiu of an American otberlhan industiial and mililaiy orounds. The Sfrint- 

inillianairc. ProDiinent European lulen and diplomats acE Jidd Republican uys: "It helps wondeduUy to eiplain how 

THE LATEST PUBUCATIONS 

The reading public that haa centered Iti attention the past few week* on 
war newi will find the following new book* particularly delightful and refreahing. 

A Knight on WheeU Bt ivan hay The Street of Seven Stan 

The imiHing advuituTM of a maa. a maid, and a motor. Bt MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 

'*i?^.'l'.""^ ^'/'":."^'^"^S! '^""- "'^'" '*«'" ^"'^■" A conipellW love atory ol two young Americana in 

and "A Man's Man." Ji.jjA'a. Vienna. lUitiUaUd. Su/kh. 

The Poet b, meredith Nicholson The Right Track b^ ciaka louise nt5MiLUi 

One ofthe most delicate and pleasing pjtttaits of a literary The cheerfulest. mo»t inipirinji piece ol work yet produced 

man ever written by an Amencan. Iliuilralti. $i.jaNcl. by this ch«r(jl. inspiting writer, lUuslraUi. iiJiNtt. 

Her ^K^nga Br Frances f. s. allen Grannis of the Fifth 



more compelling. JrJJ ?!ti. 



t tt significant and even football and i 

ideals. lUusK 

s poabkSe on ««ch of th« «bo' 



Bt ARTHim 3TANWOOD PIER 

' good story of the boy? of St. TimoLhy's. full of 



Boston HOUGHTON MIFFUN COMPANY 
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300 yean have gone since Shakespeare said it — yet today it is the guiding motto (or Secretary of Elate 
Bryan — for Secretary of War Garrison— for Andrew Camegie. 

So univeisal, so undying, is Shakespeare that this casual thing he said in one of his plays has influenced the 
lives of these three great men and helped them to success. 

And so he will grip you and inspire you to new eSort, new joy in living, new power and knowledge. — Send 
for the new 

Paper Booklovers Shakespeare 

20 Limp Leather Volumes— Rich Red and Gold— 7,000 Paget 

An the wonden th;t caused jo.soo people to buy the old Book- 



>f QlKsT^I 



and «i tiiK todiy u it did in Ibe diwpf 

Sbakapcare aa at<nt be oU {uhiooed « mi- _ _. 

wntenoC ol ooe period but of the innioet tbotufatg uid fecliD^ ol hu< 

Shskcuon hu becD tramla ted ioto every la n guMje- AU over 
the worid people *re UagbioK at hii comediea — weeping M bis tn- 
gedies^ — marvelling al his wivlom — irjoiciiiff at his toBifhl. Send 
the awpoQ today and be ooe ol those who are more kecniv aJive — 
mote menially active— Iraoi knowing Sbakeapeaii. Let him be 
your inspiration to lugber tbinkiiif , Let him stimulate your urag^ 
ination and quicken your appteciation of the beat in literature- 



;iiiabetb. loven Edition have 

■ufboiity q( text, 
plans, and prefaces- 
» weWome to the ; 
lun— all Iheae thing 
alone would coat yc 



le mulliplicily ol notci, the gloisaiie 
jdeni and Buch a delight lo lho« who 



IdeJ'onr in 



■w edition. The Top; 



TTk Bible and Shakeapeare aie a 1i 
be the loundatioo tt every oan'i 
b eca me tbey tell in flaming woids ol 
buman tn^diea. buraan joys and so 



Are you thinking of bialding? The Rcaden' Service can give you helpful suggeiiioi 
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W A 1? WHAT IS IT9 
W A. K. ALL ABOUT • 



,.'i mitlioiu iiii4 lor blood juit beciuK m Prince wuibot? An iwordi nttling. cuuton rambling, iMiled ■nnont 

gliitcning niit bccune Ruuii wuti to allow ha Invc for the little bratbct — Servii? Hu the wbole world gone iiuk aid avet a 
very roolidi and trivial quettioDp Tcu uidc the curtiin ol Eumpc'i poUtki lad la the grim ud liniiter game of clia±orB that ia 
^ being played. See upon what a ilin. yet despera te, eicuie the Hired livei of milliona may be uciificed. Keadthe hulorjral the 

rath. JuM to get foil Matted u a Review ol Reviewi luburiber, ne make you thii citraordioary offer. We will give to you 

DURUVS 



17 O C 1? t DURUVS 

r IVILILI HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

Today bthtdinuioTaliuiiffTed r«*rt of ^rparUlo'i. Rod Btnugh the I 



■"'*'^*^ X oae ■°Idh o' Ok USDir III Hie lul 'nv lein br Pcole>»> Su fiudeurlhu •■• Rmie'i. He nfionu dHDnrt Ibe MldiU* 
•ai_b.H — X r. ,._■ • — ■•- .J-BT,.,^ hM dM el AidOia ud A^cnidea: 

W y«. DmyNl H^ X takeai^™ la the lent ouidli alEimpe duriag the flwa»«tW8(M> lBB»|Mt,ttielrilM>MaadllwlramtWMl.lb» 



3r/3'tE»tid1?' X"'"!^" laHielnMr ou 

TDluBca bouad M Cl«*- ^t pacea bow Runl» ■ CnUlwg bapriiQQed by Flgmtee nuwUliiad«qbndthatbett«rwhtBrociHttli* Rtvli 

^aowcr mj Buefor Uw ^k — baa fcr feaiaoattlrbvCA bylni tt nrapa fann fet a yea^far the Reriew of ftertawa wm ^rt yen a 

•rlll »«■ _ reau la tea dayi X Bead kow CemuaT ui! Ausirti. fcarfbl of lienil cmlltliiai. aad u dboiu tben lattonanir depeadi <a a tn* 
>d ti pD DDalh (or ^ tbimiiailR'iUteat ititaEIh.lunbeen ffriag lalai<inutliiaara> nHUbi ind Sie "naana abr Df noK. Id 
H^HMorr^^^orld ^^il^^^ lU la lUi Ian inmnn Biln— Sertli ud Rerlewi »il]ici H 6» yoii. 

GET THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

»«■• X FOR A YEAR 

d-Uf»' X SendJ^JMoney ^i.^>Si"£^S.3dJ^i'Si^"^ij^L^^i;2; 

Occmfalbm .^^r n™ Rrt.- 1* Beri.-.. "''""•■ iB*=e«" ">• «=«. Mpay 

:t^§^£1S'^"-'^""™N^I(eview of reviews co., '3oimi,pu-.ii».i^ 
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The Auction Block 

Bj' REX BEACH 

Rex Beach's new novel has just been published and is 
for sale at your bookseller's. 

The story is written with all the author's well-known 
virility of style and has more humor in It than any 
other of Beach's books. 

28 lllnab-Atioiu by duwlM D. GibMn 
Post Sto, Cloth, f 1.35 net 

How It Happened 

By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 

Here in this new novel Mrs. Bosher gives in full 
measure the ever-welcome Christmas story with its 
Dickensian spirit of love, softening of hearts, and good 
cheer. Carmencita, aged twelve, is of the race of 
Mary Carys, who laugh even though they would 
often rather cfy. 

lUtulnted. f 1.00 net 

The Letter of the Contract 

By BASIL KING 

Face to face with one of the greatest problems of the 
day stand the hero and herome of Mr. King's new 
novel. They learn at last the truth — that while the 
law must take count of the letter, the human heart is 
spiritually elastic. The severing of their marriage 
contract could not put an end to their love whose 
roots went too deep. 

Illiutrated. PoatSvo, Cloth, 11.00 net 





The Lost Boy 



By HENRY VAN DYKE 

Here we have the story of The Boy lost in the City of 
Jerusalem. The New Testament tells how Jesus, the 
little child, became separated from his parents and 
lost. The author, with devotional imagination, 
has traced with reverent pen the wanderings of "The 
Lost Boy." 

IObm, DhMtnitod, Cloth, SO cents net; lOmo, llhutraled. Leather, $1.00 
net; OcIkto, Illn«mted in Color, Ornamented Corer, fl.OO net 

HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The Hands 
of Esau 



By Margaret Dtland 

The story of a young man 
whose real nature under the 
disguise which deceived even 
himself, was betrayed by a 
circiunstance significant of a 
moral flaw. From the time 
he was a little boy his 
mother had begged him to 
"keep your father's name 
honored, " so he never 
dreamed that this father had 
been an embezzler of the 
meanest kind. The conclu- 
sion is as inevitable and as 
faithful to human nature 
as Mrs. Deland's conclusions 
always are. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net 




By 
Will N. Harhm 

A tale of Love and Mjrs- 
tery in the Georgia Moun- 
tains, with all the himior of 
Abner Daniel and Pole 
Baker — and both of these 
characters are in this new 
book. Added to the real- 
istic pictures of a mountain 
community is a spiritual 
fervor, and homely fun. The 
bright young editor of a 
country newspaper is ac- 
cused of murder and Abner 
Daniel's wits work to save 
his friend. 

Frontispiece. $1 35 net. 



Looking 
After Sandy 



Margaret Turrdmll 

An engaging story of nor- 
mal American youtli, of the 
natural companionship of 
boys and girls prolonged 
into manhood and woman- 
hood. Little red-haired 
Sandy, aged eleven, an 
orphan, was adopted by a 
man who had six children 
of his own. Their loyalty, 
their fun, their love affairs, 
and Sandy's successes are 
told in a novel which will 
appeal to readers old and 
young. 

Illustrated. $1 35 net. 



The Copy-Cat 

and Other Stories 



By 
Mar^E. Wilkfm Freeman 

These stories reveal the 
full measure of this author's 
distinguished style. Here is 
insight into the deeps of 
human nature, humor, and 
pathos. Children and young 
people and old people who 
have never lost a certain 
youthful innocence play the 
principal parts in these tales. 
Several of the characters 
reappear in different stories. 
"The Copy-Cat" is a plain 
little girl whose admiration 
for one of her dainty com- 
panions leads her to imitate 
her friend in every way. 

Illustrated. $1.25 net. 



Just Around 
the Comer 



The Lights 
Are Bright 



By 
Farmie Hurst 

These stories of New York 
life are sure to make the 
reader exclaim, "O. Henry! " 
Here are the same knowl- 
edge and sympathy for lives 
which are buffeted or borne 
there by the metropolitan 
stream, the humor and the 
unexpected climax. The 
heroines of along Broadway 
romances are all working 
girls, women, as the city 
made them, such as we pass 
in the crowd. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net. 

HARPER & BROTHERS 



Louise Kermed^ Mabie 

A story of industrial 
intrigue with, curiously 
enough, a lovable and 
altogether feminine wom- 
an as the central figure — 
a new type of modem 
fiction . Full of the spirit 
and significance of the 
Great Lakes is this new 
novel by the author of 
"Wings of Pride" — of 
their beauty and their 
importance. 

Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 
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The Anti-Trust Act and« 
The Supreme Court 

By The Hon. William H. Taf t 

Very timely and authoritative is this vol- 
ume in which former President Taft dis- 
cusses in all its bearings the Sherman Anti- 
Trust LaWy the proposed amendments to 
ity the effect of its decisions upon busi- 
ness in the past and its probable influ- 
ence in the future. Post 8vo, $1.25 net. 

Party Govemmeiit in the 
United States of America 

By Prof. WllUam M. Sloane 

A history of American politics, an exposi- 
tion of party political tendencies in practice. 
The evolution and development of the differ- 
ent parties are traced back to their begin- 
nings, and the relations between parties and 
Congress; parties and the judiciary; parties in 
the state and city government are fully dis- 
cussed. The trend of the United States 
government from the Revolution is traced 
down to 1914. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 

A Guide to Good English 

By Robert P. Utter 

The first part deals with spelling, punctu- 
ation, grammar, sentence and paragraph 
structure. The second part explains methods 
applied to expository and argumentative 
writing. The third part treats of prosody 
and English grammar. Post 8vo, $1.20 net. 



Famous Affinities of 

History By Lyndon Orr 

The great romances of the world — the 
stories of conquerors who have lost em- 
pires for love, of queens who have 
stooped from their thrones that they 
might not miss what their meanest sub- 
ject could enjoy — are told here in a 
style piquant with interest, yet so clean 
that there is nothing to offend. 

Illustrated. Octavo, $2.00 net. 

The Unseen Empire 

By Atherton Brownell 

Of unusual timely interest is this play in 
which Germany is about to make war upon 
Great Britain. The courage of a young girl 
— owner of the great gun works of the 
Empire — and American diplomacy are two 
forces exerted for peace. The result is 
surprising. Crown 8vo, $1.25 net. 

Educating the Child at 

Home* By Ella Frances Lynch 

A practical book which goes into care- 
ful details, setting forth clearly the simple 
and effective ways of home instruction 
in such imiversal subjects as English, 
spelling, arithmetic, writing, and drawing. 
It is intended not only for parents^ but 
for teachers of kindergarten and elemen- 
tary grades. i6mo, $1.00 net. 



HARPER'S HOME ECONOMICS 

Plamiin^ and Furnishing the Home By Mary j. Quinn 

Miss Quinn goes into the question of good furnishing at a cost which is possible 
and practical for the average homemaker. The book lays down general principles, 
but it gives also many specific directions, for the every-day homemaker who wants 
her home to be beautiful, but does not know how to go to work to bring about 
the result. i6mo, $1.00 net. 

How to Cook and Why By EUzabeth Condit and Jessle a. Long 

Presents in simple language the scientific principles imderlying cookery. Here are 
the facts, principles and general directions which enable the housekeeper to use cook- 
books and to learn to be somewhat independent of them also. This book has been written to 
meet the needs of the girl of high-school age and the average housekeeper. i6mo, $1.00 net. 

HARPER & BROTHERS 
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FREDERICK PALMER 

Author of "The Last Shot," and 
the acknowledged greatest living 
American War Correspondent, 
who was jumped from Mexico to 
Europe in the exclusive service 



la whliai tg wlTcniMn pleue meotioa Tai WouJi't Wo«K 
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^ 



FREDERICK 
PALMER 

has had unique cam- 
paign experiences in the 
Greco-Turkish War, the 
Spanish-American War, 
the Boxer Rising, the 
Russo-Japanese War, 
the Balkan War, and the 
Mexican Revolution. 

With a knowledge also of 
modern warfare possessed 
by no other American, 
Mr. Palmer is supremely 
qualified to interpret Eu- 
ropean happenings for us 
on this side of the Atlantic 



HIS ARTICLES WILL APPEAR 

ONLY 



m 



S 
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American Magazine 

GOOD Business 

NOW as the United States grasps the world in industry, 
commerce and finance, come the most significant articles ever 
written by the foremost joamalist in America. 

Ida M. Tarbell has been going up and down in the homes 
of Big Business. Her discoveries of fact are more romantic, 
more absorbing than fiction. 

One discovery is that Business is making the golden rule 
an asset for commercial reasons. 

Homeburg's Telephone Exchange 

George Fitch sings joyously of the telephone girl as the grandest 
of modern inventions. 

A Thiers Daughter 

Another 6606 Boston Blackie prison tale, with all the power 
that comes of truth. 

The Ragtime King 

A young Jewish immigrant, who has made a fortune writing songs, 
is one of the five ** Interesting People" in the October number. 

And Also 

Mary Greene Blumenschein N. C. Wyeth Dana Gatlin 

Katherine B. Davis MoUie Best Gelett Burgess 

Albert Levering F. Strothman C. M. Relyea 

15 Cents All News-stands 



October 
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October 



Dorothy's Day to Remember 

She took her first automobile ride, made her first visit to a city 
and became engaged to a rich man she had never before seen 
— all on the same day. 

Dorothy is daring, brilliant, lovable, a worthy companion of 
Phoebe and Bamby. She is the heroine of a series of stories, 
which really make a novel, by Maravene Thompson, author of 
•^The Woman's Law. " 

Taming My Rebel Soul 

— by a girl who was saved in a reformatory! 

Getting Back on your Came 

— by Jerome D. Travers has an interest wider than golf. 

A New Era in the Movies 

— by Walter Prichard Eaton writing about the most popular 
of all amusements, with fine pictures of famous players. 

AnAAho 

Marjorie Benton Cooke Stephen Leacock W. M. Berger 

Bruce Barton Philip Curtiss P. J. Coogler 

Ray Stannard Baker James Montgomery Flagg B. A. Powler 

15 Cents All News-stands 

American Magazine 

In writing to adveftisers please mentioc The World's Work 
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JAMES H. HARE 
Famous War Photographer 

Now at the front for 

Leslie's 

Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 



All News Stands 
10 cents 
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Brilliant, Entertaining, Vital Features in 

SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 



In the October Number 

THE RIVER OF DOUBT 

No more graphic story of exciting adventure, extreme hardship, and 
deadly peril was ever written than that told by THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT in the October and November issues of Scribner's Magazine, 
where he describes his experiences on the Unknown River. 

The Fleet, by Rear- Admiral Seaton Schroeder, U.S.N. 

The operation of a great modem fleet in battle. Illustrated with 
sixteen full pages of modem battle-ships. 

Price Collier's Articles on Norway. An appreciation of 

the people and the land of the Vikings. All readers of Scribner^s 
will remember Mr. Collier's articles on ''England and the English 
and '' Germany and the Germans from an American Point of View. 






Abroad with Jane, by EL S. Martin. Illustrated by May 

Wilson Preston. 

In the October and Coming Numbers 

The Great Richard Harding Davis will write of the wwr 

^^ Y^ W^ ^ Europe for Scribner's Magazine. Whatever the 

%A/^V 1^ war correspondents are permitted to see Mr. Davis 

yf yXTLJ^ c<^ ^ counted upon to describe with the skiU of 

H^H^HH^^^^^ ^ong experience and in his vivid, picturesque style. 



Sir Henry Norman, MP., will contribute an article on the war 
entitled ** Armageddon — the Forging of a Great Peace.'' 

Edith ^Vharton will describe the exciting war scenes in Paris. 

Short Stories by Mary Ssmbn, Abbie Carter Goo<lloe, 
Gordon Hall Gerould, and others. 

The Diary of James Gallatin in Europe. Impressions of 

the Court of Louis XVUl, the aristocracy in Paris, balls and social 
functions, and a most dramatic eye-witness account of the a ssa s s i nation 
of the Due de Berri. 

Sabmcriptionm to Scribner*a may begin at any tinw. Price $3,00 a year 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. NEW YORK 
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Ci>tr. Lift Pub. Ce. 



WHY BE A DOWN-AND-OUTER? 



The Down-and-Out 

Number of 



Life 



On sale everywhere in the United 
States, Tuesday, September 22Bd. 
Holds the mirror up to all Down- 
and-Outers. After seeing this copy 
of Life you will never be one. 



Every Waak 
Ton Cento 
EvonrwheM 



<b 



He never subacribed to Lin. 





Open only to ntw Bulucriberai 
(ubicriplion renewed >t Ibis rue. 

■^ LIFE, 36 We« 3(>t Street, New York 

(Wr.--is.HL (Cmtan tr.n. fw^fai WJti 
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The Outlook's War News 

During the awful war that is now going on in Europe 
newspaper writers are not allowed to go to the front; 
they are forbidden to write or telegraph freely ; the mili- 
tary censor and the new military science stand in the 
correspondents' way at every turn. Moreover, in such a 
war as that now raging, a dozen correspondents in several 
countries would be needed to make anything like an in- 
telligible survey. 

The Outlook has solved this unique news problem, 
and enables its readers to follow easily and clearly the 
events of the greatest war of modern history. It has 
added to its staff an accomplished war correspondent and 
assigned him to headquarters in New York City. This 
correspondent is Mr. Arthur Bullard, who in the past has 
traveled for The Outlook in Europe, the Balkan Terri- 
tory, and Africa. He is studying the news despatches, 
reading the foreign papers, utilizing his wide knowledge 
of the countries involved, obtaining direct information 
from individual and official sources, and is telling a week- 
ly story of the war which is readable, clear, and far 
closer to events than could be any series of letters from 
\ abroad. His story is reinforced by special articles 
I N^ from other expert writers, by editorial comment 
inclose \^ ^^^ correspondence, and by maps and illustrations. 

Six Cents ^ 

Sh°^picaL \ Lyman Abbott, Editor 

The"outlook\ Hamilton W. Mabie, Associate Editor 

for three consecutive V — ^^— ^^— 

weeks as a trial intro- v o i_ • ^ T% • 0^ "vr 

duction. \ Subscription rnce, - $3 a Year 

w.w. \ 

\ As a trial introduction The Oudook will 

^^^^ \ be sent for three consecutive weeks 

\ upon receipt of Six Cents in stamps. 
\ Fill out, detach, and mail die 
\ accompanying coupon. 



, The Cttdook, 2S7Fo«rtb Are^N^w York S 
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The R..'aden' Service i> prepared to advlie pareilti ibout ichook 
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And here is the 



JAPAN AND THE WAR by L«wla R. Freeman. 

WET OR DRY? The Padfic Coast States will vote on this 

vital question this FalL 
PANAMA-PACinC EXPOSITION MURAL PAINTINGS— 

repioduced In colors with latest views of the "City of ColoT." 
THE FOURTH CRY OF EUREKA by Rufbs Steele; the comple- 
tion oftbeiton trail into the redwoods and the opening np of k 

new country. 
AUT0B1R03 OF PASSAGE by B. Alexander Powell; through 

Brltieh Columbia, the last lap of a Pacific Coast antomobile 

journey. 
EXCELLENT STORIES by James Fianda Dwyer; Edward H. 

Hnrlbut; Qrant Carpenter; VinnDna Qodfrey. 
PULSE OF THE PACIFIC — a compreheneiTe editorial review of 

things and happenings which affect the Sunset couniiy. 
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War News and 

The Century 

{Prelimmary Announcement) 

Besiiming with the November number, THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
wm interpret to its readers what lies back of the bare facts of bulletin 
and despatch. A notable group of CENTURY contributors is already 
engaged on this important work. 

In New York W. MORGAN SHUSTER and SAMUEL P. ORTH of 
Cornell will write of the war and its e£Eects from an ethnic and politi- 
cal point of view. 

James Davenport WhelPLEY, now in London, will deal with 
the personalities of the war lords and the spirit of the nations. 

ESTELLE Looms, the brilliant short stor^ writer, now in Paris, 
will be sending THE CENTURY sketches of vivid human interest. 

ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, now in Switzerland, has put himself in 
touch with the German authorities with a view to presenting views of 
Germany in war time. 

. Dr. HENDRIK Van Loon, historian and journalist, has gone to 
his native land, Holland, where he will write of the Lowlands in 
war time. 

Albert Edwards, the well-known novelist and travel writer, is 
to leave for Europe in the near future with a rovins commission from 
The Century Magazine. His mission is to help build the literature 
that will grow out of the war itself. 



James Lane Allen'S new novel/^The 

Sword of Youth,'' will begin in the Novem- 



A special offer to new subscribers 





f w.w. 



^-5 / 

'A THE 
r^/ CENTURY 

ber Century- — a stirring love story of war /^/ co. 

-•. o ^ y^ '''' Union Square 

times. X N / New York 

Y/ Enclosed find $4.00. 
/ Send THE CENTURY 

of The CentUrV : A^/ ^®' October, November, 

v» M. #re v^^f icMf jr /^/ ^^ December FBEE and 

Fifteen months for $4.00 — October, /^/ «ntcr my sobscnption for 

M^«r^«Mk^- ^^A n^i^^^U^. t^^^ /^/ ^^^ y®" ^™ January, 1915. 

iNovemDery and Liecember rree, A^- 
and one year's subscription, be- 
ginning with January, 1915. 



Thia offer to new aabocriben onlj. 



The Readers' Service will give information about the latest automobile accessories 
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Absolutely Free, our 46-page Booklet of 

MinplepMM, maps, race chart, etc.. if yoo Mod c" " " 
DOW. Thii 11 witbout any obligation to you t« boy. 
I ianJ C lWH N«r Act at once before Ihbopponunily haa paased. 



I NAME... 
I ADDRESS 



at your SrHU BlL^a Ofkr U WcnU'l Work r< 



A Book That Every Married 
Couple Should Own 

"Tbe Sdcnce of a New life" 



Bt x»mn cowan, h. d. 

and rcconuoeaded By 



^ . infonnatioD that ia worth ban- 

dredi of daUara to any married CDUpte or 
itonplatiiv marrUpt Eadoned 

s of a bappy 



kw of tbe cbaptei 



Note 1 






I Men. SRriJItvind Imntcnn. SUBJECTS ON WHICH 

U • SInchnlailK, lU lEcbaUikk ml mnliii j» pant 
I. rnixljM pr^rp^i. E<l)i< pa(r dddlcrll-c circulu il<rac 

SPEdAL OFFER 



Photography, Good Sport 

^irbut the restilts are not always 
III satisfactory. Ask practical help 
^from the photo-man with 

THE READERS' SERVICE 



WAR 



-ARMAGEDDC»I-R«)<fcii'. 



.taK.k>Tarbih\Car: Can aad daka IB n« 
^a. ClaBW«l*anflflaeuiD«irai* — Tbanw- 

niniiiiim*! ill linliliiliiiiiltl iiliillj liiiTlii irjiit nir Nav saliim a(B* 
■anUHMwntil; BiUann Inntobe t>aiAmi"tnm tiw." Cuufai 
25Z0»an)b<BBiiiBtw(M tbar wm d™ fraa Jcraala («l W- 
i.slhbTWiBlEO><»>>>ari« wIdbafiBUL SuttliacPn- 
diccia: wunlcrfiJ ibamncd bgwfcun. ocD^tiBt piwa; Btawl]' 
i>ia«lii>l,SJk-acdi,216pa(ei.D0«pud.*I.EdUo.iH^B^aM^ 
ll«S^ua-t-d JobW c«»to.lMr&»e« Laaa. PtSjA N. Y. 



YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY 

in your odd moments, or a good living 
all the time, by representing our h^b- 
grade magazines. Wide popular ap- 
peal. Liberal bonuses. Address Cir- 
culation Department. 

McBRIDE, NAST & CO. 
Union Square New YoA.^ 

ntion The Wokld's Woks 
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If yoo are a good judge of character 
— I can make you a better one 

TN spite of your ability to judge men you have made many a 
■*■ mistake during the past year. These mistakes were costly, 
maybe. You could have avoided them. You will avoid them in 
the future if you learn from me the accurate 



Sdence of Character A"-* 



no hrettt 




Taught by Mail by Dr. Katherine M. H. 1 

J HAVE BAved large firmsllioueands oldollara CToLved a lii^n Science. 

wbo ire now ealninV Iai(e aalariei u emiHoy- uafTied over 10O.O0O pe 
ment experts wiih gnat eorpotationi. Foi Ihavc">iieduD"'l""i" 

jetn lelierg b; Ihe Iliouutidi have come In for jubs. and I tcU vou I 

Al lait S\e REvinr ot RcviewB Company toe- eal of mj ovn: ll is * ai 
gated Ihal 1 put the acirncc in sucb form Ibal on lacta Ihat you can \t 

time 10 be enrols,"™ "" '' " *°" *" ™iSfll t"cii you wh 

lOKv. anibropolOEy and anatomy, I hava ol your business. 

What You Learn from the Course 



UBd«r>tAtidii 



SinnV/ta'bu'aSd' 



Hid ma- tad** ltd ahiHOm fa your 
what Tin eUktan. 
Is. How tahsT* social sua. 

[oaJ. br How to fmJ tlw „att 

jvaem- tkat m« mul hi araa ud 
faeaudbuBd. 
u (o judge your client, yonr jury, jour 



Katherine M. H. Blackford 



SOtrrhv PUm 

Please send me full ii 
of Character Anilyili 
course. The specific us 



To amplor help. 



r sUldran'i fatura. 



To mU Bood*. 



The Readers' Servic* 



It give information about the latest automobile acceiaorie* 
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you thinking of buildiDg! The Reiiden' 
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en Your Eyes to a New World 

•pen your eyes and look on the great 
Id of living things. Look and Learn, 
re is more mystery in a frog than 
uiy detective story. The mystery of 
:he world — of why — of what — of who — ' 
we are lies in the unsolved mystery of 
that frog. And in looking for that 
mystery you look upon the astound- 
ing life that your closed eyes have 
missed, for the eye is closed that does 
not know how to see. Let the 



New Nature Library 



teach you how to see. Let the New Nature 
Library make the wooded path before you 
as dramatic as the city's liveliest theatre. 
The fancied thrills from your two-dollar 
orchestra seat you know in advance. But 
the thrills on the wood road or the city park 
are as new and fresh as the new day. 

Because we of this generation learn all 
things from books, the New Nature Library 



eight crowded volumes. But, in truth, 
the New Nature Library is the great teacher, 
leading you into that living world that is 
the answer to those who say: 
"Wt ■were dreamers, dreaming greatly in llie man- 
stiffed town 
We yearned beyond the skyline vihere the strange 
roads go down." 

The New Nature Library takes you 
down the "strange roads." 



New Thm Paper Edition at Less Than Half Former Price 



The New Nfttuie Library's first edition was 
in 17 volumes, and cost (68. Many thou- 
sands bought it, but we thought of the many 
other thousands to whom this sum would seem 
high. So we devised a way to make the New 
Nature Library so you could Imve it at less than half 
that old price. And the way lies in the new use 
of the thin paper that has come to be recognized 
as the thing for fine books. By using the thin 
paper, we made tlie 17 voliunes into S, without 
taking out one page, one glorious color plate, even 
one letter. Because the tunding cost is the biggest 
item in the making of books, and because paper is 



paid for by the pound, we are now able to give you ? 
these eight volumesat less than half the old price. 
Not for long, tliough, because you can see for 
yourself, a price like this can only be used 
(or introductory purposes. /^ 

Remember, every magnificent color 
page is here — the 8,000 pages — , 
the 6,000 teit illustrations — the ^ PafcACo. 
410 full page color pUtes^the / GardcaCilr,N.T. 
2.500,000 words of brilliant y ^^ . 
ta<t— the 10. pages of index •' p«fSid"(or'L Slf.' 
— all are here. And yet ^' Hanunotion Th« Naw 
you pay less than half. • Wjtm Ufc™^ in djhi big 

Let This Coupon Bring Yon the New Nature Library y^iC^Z^il-lSi ^&t', ^S^ 

Don»t Send Any Money ^^^J^'^^^''^^.^^^-- /„Ti»MS#^"'" 



BffvniK. Knd tbem buk at 
CyghTUfalaAM^MLtt 
H included ifl tmi ooer. It c 



ly Tou t3-oe 1 DMnCh u 



■ lalun of tvcrr 
ufcftwiUi more tb 



'- The year'A Dumbo* contain o\ 



n Citr DoaUeday, Page & Co. Nnr Twfc y'' ■ 




r 
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War Songs that 
ever Die Ft! 



T\0 you remember RUDYARD 
-■^ KIPLING^S Songs of the Brit- 
ish Soldier? "Soldier, Soldier, Come 

from the Wars,*' "Screw Guns," "Danny Deever,'* — and 
a host of others ? How freshly these come back to us now 
as the news filters through of the wonderful work of the 
British Expeditionary force. "Tommy Atkins*' has a new 
meaning for us these days, as also a poem entitled 
" Kitchener's School'' which gives a remarkable picture of 
the man who is now the guiding genius of the English forces. 

You will find all these stirring poems from " Departmental 
Ditties," and "The Five Nations," together with many 
new ones you are not so familiar with, put in their final, 
definite form in 

The Seven Seas Edition 

Limited to 1,0S0 sets of 23 volumes. Each set is 

signed by Mr. Kipling 

Less Than One-third of the Sets Are Now Left 



Mr. KipUng will not tigain tign a Bmi of hm writingB — Thm Seoen 
Smw Edition is, therefore, iho dtrnHnetioe eoUecHon of Au utorka 



Recessional 

God of our fathers, known of 
old. 

Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 

Beneath whose awful hand we 
hold 

Dominion over palm and pine — 

Lord God of Hosts be with us 
yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 



Special Terma 

The price per set is $138 and orders 
are taken only for the complete set 
Owin^ to the great care that is being 
exercised in issuing these volumes, only 
two are to be published every other 
month. We have arranged to have 
our customers pay for toe books as 
delivered — 16.00 a month. This puts 
the ahnost invaluable Seven Seas Edi- 
tion within reach of all Kipling ad- 
mirers. Write us to reserve set, or if 
additional information is desired, ask 
for descriptive circular. 



Doubleday, Page & 0>. 
Garden City, New Toris 



Tommy 

O it's Tommy this, an* Tommy 
that, an* 'Tommy, go away*; 

But it's Thank you. Mister 
Atkins,' when die band begins 
to play, 

The band begins to play, my boys, 
the band begins to play, 

O it's Thank you, Mister At- 
kins,' when the band begins to 
play. 
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BAMBI 

Is here. 
She arrived 
on the 26th 
of Septem- 
ber. 

Do you know her? — have 
you heard of her? Don*t 
make the mistake of miss- 
ing her. 

First Bambi 
captivated her 
publish 
two of them. 

Then she set out to storm 
the citadels of the book- 
sellers all over the coun- 
try — and that is harder 
work than the Gemians 
had at Liege. 

But she took 
them all, did 
Bambi. 

A little farther on you 
will find veracious testi- 
mony to their joy in bemg 
captivated by her. 



Bambi is a book 

But what is more impor- 
tant, she is a PERSON. 
Don't think you can treat 
her with inditference or 
put her aside. She is 
not that kind of heroine. 

Bambi takes pos- 
session of you 
within the first 
five pages — so 
bear that in mind 
before you start 
her gay^ light- 
hearted story. 

'' Bambris by Mar^ 
jorie Benton Cooke. 
The book is illus- 
trated quite unusU' 
ally by Mary Greene 
Blumenschein. It 
costs $1.25 net. 

What some of ber cap- 
tives 5ay : 

I have been trying to find time 
for the last two weeks to drop 
you a little note in appreciation of 
one of the cleverest stories that 
has ever been written — ^lalludoto 
"Bambi." The women of my 
family say it is just splendid. 

Sincerely yours, 

ROBERT M. DONALDSON. 

"Bambi" really seems to look 
like a winner. My copy has 
been loaned to several of my 
wife's friends and they are all 
enthusiastic about it. I have 
even heard it discussed to the 
exclusion of the war, which is 
going some. 

Yours very truly, 

A. M. C. 



Some book "Bambi." Posi- 
tively so fascinating it keeps one 
spellbound to the end. One just 
simply can't fail to love Bambi. 
Clever, saucy little witch. 

Sincerely yours, 

THE BURROWS BROTHERS 
COMPANY 

Frieda M. Witt. 

I like your "Bambi" story be- 
cause it is about a girl who 
writes and makes it go! I'm 
aching and dying to write, it's in 
me and nearly bums me up 
sometimes but it seems like I 
don't get to it. My muse is also 
a "heavy domestic party," even 
now there's a baby somewhere 
crying for me to do something 
for it. It wouldn't be easy for 
me as it is for her but I'll wager 
I do it yet. 

More of "Bambi" please, I 
think she'll teach me how. 

Yoiurs ver\' truly, 

TEXAS LONGHORN. 

P.S. By the way, Bambi 
does not powder her nose, "Re- 
flectively" nor does she smile 
"a funny little twisted smile" — 
two things for which I wish to 
extend thanks, also for the total 
absence of the great but over- 
worked "sex" question. 

I am delighted with Bambi. 
She portrays so fearlessly the 
courage and energy of the twen- 
tieth century girl. 

MRS. P. P. WILLIAMS. 

"Bambi" is one of the most 
interesting books of the season. 
Full of freshness, activity, and 
a pleasing note in writing The 
portrayal of New York literary 
and theatrical circles is good — 
the touches of wit are clever. 
Should be a good and quick 
seller. 

MRS. J. J. WOOD. 



If you want one of the first copies of 
"Barobi," sign your name here and 
mail this coupon to your bookseller. If 
there is no bookseller near you, mafl it 
to Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y.. who will supply you with 
names and addresses on request. 



Name 



Address 



W. W. xo-4 
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A New 
Romance 

BY 

"The Novelist 
of the Home " 

The Twenty-fourth of June 

Midsummer's bji gr/ICE s. Richmond . 

PjoY Author of "Red Pepper Burns," etc. 

GRACE S. RICHMOND'S new story, "The Twenty-fourth of 
June," is in her own vein, a sympathetic and tender story of Am- 
erican home life. There are no extravagant situations, no attempt to 



FronUspitct and f^et 

Dicorations in • 

two talon ■ ■' 



The Hull d(i Homr as dMcribtdhi " Tht Twniiy-lbuith ofjuiw' 

cater to bizarre tastes in fiction, it is a clean, merry and wholesome 
tale of how a wealthy and much spoiled young millionaire gave up 
loafing and made good in business for the sake of a girl who despised 
him on account of his wealth. 



borne, ugn your name hcR» uid 
. to yam b«^s:Uc[. II you do not 
: seller oeu you. we mil lupply you with 
■ and addrcaso od rcqunt- 



Publication of DonUsJ^;, Pa<e & Company, Gardaa Citj, New Yorii 



The litett boolu od travel and triographir mar be obtained through the Rcaderi' Service 
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The 
Place Beyond the Winds 

By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK 

Amll^rafAl^aflkmNtwtl, WaoJt.- "A S^ af Ihrn HOIm," ^e. 

In Prisdlla, the daughter of Nathaniel Glenn of the 
In-Place, Mrs. Comstock has created a character which 
win stand beside "Joyce of the North Woods," her re- 
cent popular success. The story of how Priscilia got an 
education in spite of her father, how she escaped to the 
city and how, in the course of her work, she overheard 
the secret which her conscience told her she could not 
keep, is a story that expresses a new conception of 
woman's place in the world. The romance that grows 
out of her decisioo is the natural union of two kindred 
souls. JMt cmt. ObutraUd bg Bang ^tiffmd PMter. t/tt fJ.2S. 

A New Book by FRANKLIN P. ADAMS, ("F. P. A.") of "The Conninc Tower," 
(New York Tribma) 

By and Large 

The latest a>llection of merry satires on the life and frables of the day, by the 

editor of "The Conning Tower" of the New York Tribune. Jait <ht. Nti fl.oo. 

OTHER BOOKS BT F. P. A. 

In Other Words 

Aoother volume o( verae by the author of 



Tobogganing on Parnassus 

A gatheiing of tbose verses witb which Mr. 
Adann convubed the readera of "Always 



tftt $1.00 



GbanCe By JoMph Conrad 

Fifllt Largt Printinf 
Mr.Coarad^Utestaiid mc»t successful work. 
Id Tke New Weekly (London) it was voted 
"the greatest novel of 1914." 

NaS1.3S. UaOmr, Ntt Sl-SO 



Penrod By Booth Tarkincton 

Booth Tail! niton's story of a boy is undiloted 
fun from bcriiuung to end. You'U laugh as 30 
thousand ouen have before yon over adven- 
tures of this irrepressible youngster. 

lU^ mmthtttd hfi Gunhm Gnat. 
Na$1.2S 



The Teeth of the Tiger 

By MAURICE LEBLANC 

Aalhar vf "S13," "Tht Cryltd SloonT." ttc. 
In which Arsine Luinn solves Che mystery of the death of Mr- 
Fauville and his son. The lives of a dozen or more petaons are 
invtJved and 100 miUion francs are at stake and the only due is 
the "teeth of the tiger." You will be glad that the report of 
Lupin's death was premature when you see him in this new ad- 
venture. Juit out. Bbatrated. Ntt SI.2S 



t 



bookidlcr. II there a do bootKlla a 

DoaUnkr. I'M* & Ca.. Gud« Otr. N. Y. 

who will Mpplr Tou with DUDCa lad iddRaatt. 



)nTuEWoKLD'sWou 
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'Chance" was Recently Voted in the New Weekly 
(London) as "the greatest Nooel of 1914" 



R^ W, SERVICE AuttKW of -Th« SiMU of th« Yukon.- >»« 

"Mr Conrad is preeminenlly the Writer's Writer, one to whom the fwtidious reader My 



packed with meaning, of combinniriir-S^K-fK^i^rprising t 
they conjure up a vivid and irresistible picture in our^ain'ls- *-"*' 



us luminous phrases, 
ir words so that 
of his besHrork." 



RICHARD BURTON 



■us of Ca^ndi 

"I regard him as one 
of the few distinctive 
and powerful artists 
among living writers of 
fiction. His work seems 
to me wonderiul for its 
efFect of reality alliol 
with the vision wliich 
means personality. He 
can hardly be classified 
as romantic or realistic, 
and this implies that he 

fuses to be put in a 
category." 



Fifth Printing 

CHANCE 

H. U Masckan ia Om Bahlom San 
"ha iHrH At— Dot Ha iB tba tal* Isld. 
bat ia tha np«b muaar of lb IsIBbi. 
Cawad'i InlarHt b iht 
upon tha mi%e; bvt in wbat ■«> so 
tuidar tba nrrf u* — la tk* wUU pUr of 
■motiaa Add Bkotivo. 1b tb« n^nAm «f- 



LsUal. Ha 

of lakUtr that ^- 
fiaa bH BBBinfa and avan all ^'aUa." 




achievemeni\ 
mapcal atiK'wbole 
lighting ol theV 
human landscapeS~n- 
the instruments of^ 
etic insight, from ir^' 
to tragic terror, 
used in lum in 'Chai 
by the artist who is at 
ms highest not when 
the diaracters speak, 
but when be is con- 
juring up the mirage 
of their lives in the 
glass of men's pas- 



REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMANN -n„H™.-i.-ui5f=ii:w„ jp™,".^.»„, 

"Conrad sees and winsezistence in its larger contours, its wider curves. He loves it keen and bitter-sweet 
and keen and bitter-sweet he gives it us,becau5e of his unswerving reliance on its fundamental worth. That faith, 
unflattering, but unfaltering, in the benefit of life's tremendous struggle quickens not alone his characters and 
their intrigues; it nerves nis readers to dignify by a like faith their own prosaic careers. He believes 
in Man and the Destiny of Man, and whoso reads him finds in his own character heights of 
passion and depths of daring that lend him courage to face the world at his own door. Bringing to 
his task a fresh spirit and a virgin power, Conrad has reawakened the ^irit and the power of Romance, 
dreamed the audacious dream, sent hissoul into far countries bearing our souls with it; and thisbehasdone 
while givingtoold words freshmusic and frsh aptitudes, uncovering hitherto unguessed shades of mean- 
ing and beauty, conquering new regions for English Prose." 



Tha WitnuMt, London, Engbwi, Mru 

"Mr. Conrad has achieved the imposdble. We 
may not have a dear idea of the pkysical eiter- 
nab of the people about whom be writes, but we 
know — we recognize thdr souls." 



Tha Now Yalk Tim** Mja: 

"Flora de Barral conquers her place by chance. 
as must be with such sorely wounded souls. 
Although we never see her face to face but only 
tefiect^, she is one of the most appealing her- 
oines in modem fiction." 



c»d.n at, DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY n.w YoAi 
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Among the 30,000 Readers of 

PENROD 

By BOOTH TARKINGTON 

is T. R. 



Rooaeoelt 
reading 
** Pernod" 
while going 
€Omih»€m 
homron hi* 

wayUt 
WaMngton 



** PENROD" 

wasprobabfy 

the first book 

the 

Colonel 

read on his 

retam 

from South 

Ametwa 






Comritij if On -Baltimtn Smt' 

And he did it in spite of all that diplomats 
and correspondents could do to prevent him 

in tbc trip cillnl him "T«ldy"— wu uked to po« lea i photocnph. 

> out ol lit car il Biltinure." 

A "The dujica %ic mgainsL it. but we would like to try." 

'lit me vbes you like. 1 don't cmie ud will be tUd lo help yoa. 

Penrod" On Trip. 



*1 dmH tfte to pw. 
~Hov kboot tkkW k hen?' 
"Co alHad." uidCalonel Ri 



:w of his leader, who 



ras TeadLnff "Fenrod." 
■m delicbted to hne 



,V»*f 



' Bootli TuUaiton'a d^ightftd it<^ o( boy life. 

' Tbe pbotocnphei thuked the explorer, who (hook b 

I accommodated you. It niBotbinc.''— rAeSaJitnari 5aii 

Read "PENROD** aloud to the family. If s 
one long laugh from beginning to end. 

I Fottrth Large Printing. Ulaatrated by Gordon Grant, Net $1.25 

^ 

^den City DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY New York 

' In writing to idveniieri pleate mention The World's Womc 
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The Best House of the Year 

The house which won the $1,500 prize and 
gold medal offered by Country Life in America 
will be shown in the October 

Annual BuUding Number 
Country Uf^in America 

The original plans of this winning house will be reproduced 
in this October Building number together with photo- 
graphs of interior decorations, landscape effects, etc., etc. 

The decision was made by two of the foremost 
architects in the country: Mr. Guy Lowell represented 
the Elast, and Mr. Howard Shaw, the West. 

This is only one of fourteen feature articles in this great 
Building Number, besides all of the regular departments 
covering every phase of life out of doors. 

How to Get this Great Number 

If you are not a reader of Country Lift in America^ we want to intro- 
duce the magazine to you with this Special Building Number. We 
therefore offer you the next five issues fromOctober to February in- 
clusive for $ 1 .00. If you bought these numbers separately it would 
cost you $2.05. Because we want to get you started as a reader of 
Country Life in Amtrica^Yfe offer them to you at less than half price. 




^^!J^Xiilf* *" V Thi^ coupon is for your convenience. 

Garden Citjr. New York V^ }Yill yOU USC it ? 

Geniiemen : ^W 

I enc]oie$ 1. 00 foi which please send ^^ 
me the next fire issues of Cnmiry Life ^ 7%IS offtt of S isSUeS foT $1.00 

Buiuff NuiSST" "*" ^ ^"°"'' \ includes the doable nwnber for 

\ OctobeTf and the ChristmoM 



Annual, both SO cent issues. 
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LIST OF PLATS 
NOW READY 

I. KUbf. 

By Ckailti Kt*yen 



III. n* Gr«l CJm 
By Jill EdHforty 

IV. TkSa^MBdl 
By GtrhoTl Barttmaim 



By A.E. Tlwmai 

JUST OUT 

Vol. Vn. Cbangt) 
A Webh PUr 
BY J. O. FRANCIS 

Thefinipbyto 



!> ' 



; Wdsh N 



iniic auaty value. It 
_. aclH both in N<w 
York and Chkngo, i5"]-'4 

Vd. VIU. 

HhrU «l tk« Lowludt 

By Atigml Caiin»ra~ 

TnnsiaUi &^ 

Watlact GiUptlridt 

The first pliy to be 

iTnifcrtd into EniliBh of 

who though writing ID ■ 



■.otti 



L . of mc^em 

bcCD acted by Mti, Fiskc 
id Madame Kalich in ttua 
UDtiy lad ia the buii Idi 
e opera "Tieflaiid." 



These Well Known 

Dramatists 

ARE ALL CONTRIBUTORS TO 

The 
Drama League 

Series of Plays 

Gerhart Hauptmann 
Henry Arthur Jones 
A. E. Thomas 
Jose Elchegaray 
Percy MacKaye 
Henri Bernstein 

(The ThieT ia in caune of preparation) 

Charles Kenyon 

J. O. Francis 
Angel Guimera 



TutcfuJly 
bouDd 


Each 
Volomo 


Crown 


Nm 


bomb 


75 cents 




A. E. T^OHU 


!n writing w idnniBc 


ra plcMe mention The Wonui's Worn 




What the 
Series Is 

It represents the 
best obtainable 
work of modern 
dramatists both in 
this country and 
abroad. The plays 
are selected for 
publication by a 
joint committee of 
The DramaLeague 
and Boubleday, 
Page & Company, 
and published at a 
popiUarprice, They 
have all had suc- 
cessful stage ca- 
reers and are in- 
teresting for their 
literary as well as 
for their dramatic 
value. 

These books wiU be 
tastefully bound in 
boards. Introduc- 
^ons will be In- 
auded in maoy cases 
and [the books will be 
designed to | fonn a 
library of permanent 
value. They retail (or 
7S cents a copy. 

MiCs.— To ■Dyone who ia 
■nlemtcd in The Dranu 

League and the above 

dscribidK them will be wnt 
free upon nqucBt to tbe 
publishers. 

DadbMir, Pm« ft Co. 

Ga>dv Ctr, Hew Teefc 



MASSACHUSETTS 



Miss Hall's 

SCHOOL FOR aRLS 
In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
Forty-five acres. One thou- 
sand feet above the sea level. 

MiM MIRA H. HALL. Principal 

PJtttfieU, MuMclivu«lt> 



St. AndteVs School ^l 

Eitaiivi gmiDd) and woodludt. Ttnj 
b«nl Incks. cuoetnf . Ofien cxcepliaiiji 
booklet. ROGER E. E. CLAPP. 1 



1 lot »n colltt'* "d 
ooIb- FlDCMUinncnt- 
- ' Ik £cldL 



Abbot Academv 

A SCHOOL FOR GIKLS Fooadtd iltl 

u mild from BaloD. Genenl ooone iHlh Boiuebold Sdeace. 
Crfltfc pRpintiaa. AddicH Uiu Butea Badlit, Pnacipia. 



NEW JERSEY 



Niw Jeuiy. SordcDtown-w-tlK-Dcliiirin. 
s» IB noTlSE bMTiii aalapit. ^Sk Re.. t'*H. ^^^doh, A?u 



New Jeisiv. Highutown. 



N>w JnsBT. Emo FtUi. 

Kmgsley School lot Boys 

!■ lb* Ne« Jeney tallU, n mlla feom N*w Vofk. 
ud iddilk fcluoli. iDdlTldu^i .»-<■■<»< I" ""-11 



New Insir. Biid(et"<- (Ncu Ptiikildpliii). 

Ivy HaD (iot pri») ^i'S'S *bs^„ J.-S:.riS! 

0(MdoaTltt?4Bdtupf¥.lKtlBihled(*wfca(iiK«. CeitUaK privUeBei. Sphi^ 






Allen School (or Boys 

Minual tntoiDE- AUildc ields SirlninlDE pc 






MAitACBOSrm, BUIericL (lo mila frsin Botton.) 

The MitcheO MiliUry Boys School 

Foe boyi Inn eifht to liitecB. A couBtiy Kbool wUb every 



Resthaven 

Booklet |1vf4 ifraplih: dt 



HuULBUUiii, BndfonL 

Btadfotd Academy fof Young Women 



CONNECTICUT 

CoHwicTicuT, RidcefieM. 

Ridgefield School fot Boys / 

JO mDa b«D He> Vsrt. la the felchluda ol tlir Beik- t 
tiliiKV pdril««a- tjmlird Bumber of boiri illowi each ^ 



In tbc Lilchfidd HQli. 



iuppTwon. Addfea 

LODIEILSCTOT 



ComrecTtcoT. Gncnwich, Ely Coun. 

The Ely School 

Fei CirU. lo (be counuy. Ooe boor fnio New York CStf. 
Certifiuta to Vuuir *Dd tba New EngUod CoOecet. 



. St. Ron 






CoHHicncn. New Hi 

The Gateway 

A School fot Girls of all ages. 
TeraufSoe. Miss Aucm E. Rnxous. PiiKipil 



CoHHicnimT. Witabucy. 

Saint Marg^afet's School 
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DIRECTORY 




OF SCHOOLS 


MARYLAND 


> 


NEW YORK 


THE TOME SCHOOL 

An Endowed Preparatory School 
Thomas Stockham Baker, Ph. D. 

IBudnitJ Book on Requeal Port Deposit, Maryland 




Mount Pleasant 
Academy 

Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 






Began its second century September 24th. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Moderate charges. Honest Service. Whole- 
some Life. Character building is its goal. 


Penmsylvania, Chester. 

PenMjrlyaiiia Militaf y College j5JTo'dS^*^D 

Civil Encineering, Chemistzy, and Arts. Thoroufi^ militarv training 
that proauces physical fitness, mental equipoise and moral balance. 
For catalogue address Colomcl Chakles £. Hyatt, President. 

PSNNSYLVANXA. Chestnut Hill 

Chestnut Hill Academy ^!£Sr?rft^?ui{Si^'Theh?Kh 

standardof scholarship, the attractlTe ana healthful location, in the elevated 
country north of Philadelphia, and the unsurpassed equipment for physical 
training are some of the features which commend this school to parents and 
boys. Cataloffue. J. L. Pattbkson. Head Master. 


Why expenmtnt with your boy's school trammg? 
A century of service is a Guarantee of Merit 
For particulars, address 

CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. Box 506 

New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 

The Holbfook School for Boys u^Jt^'tht*^ 

logue." 500 ft. elevation, commanding a 4o-mIle view of the Hudson. 
30 mfles from New York. Complete equipment. All sports. College pre- 
paratory. Character references required. Catalogue on request. 


MAINE 


New YoRK«Poughkeepsie* 
13»_^--_»-__ A -^J]I1^_ Prepares for college— and for life. In- 
tSSVttYSeW ACaOemy dir^ua/ traimHf for younger boys 
and for students who need to be interested and taught now to study. Titter- 
ing^ xad coaching for conditions. Finishinjt courses in vocational studUs. 
Expenses moderate. Exceptional opportunities for self help to capable young 
men of high character. Catalogue. CLEMENT C.GAmBS.M.A..LL.D.,Box 704. 


BlAim. Faxmington. 

The Abbott School for Boys 

Empfaasiies Obedience, Manliness. Thoroughness, Achievement. 
Tuition $700. 

George D. Chukch. M. A.. Headmaster. 


New York, Monroe, (formerly at Dobbs Ferry). 

Mackenzie School 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


On Lake Walton, 50 miles from New York, zooo feet elevation in upper Ram- 
apo region in fiiroous Orange County. new buildings. Extensive property 
for all land and water sports. Unusual record in recent preparation of aoo 
paduates for highest Engineering and Academic Institutions. 






New Hampshiub, Menden. 

Kimball Union Academy 

A high grade prepaiatory sdiool with a mo<Mrate tuition, load year opens 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Sept. Z6CI1. High deration. Eight buildings, zoo acres. New and separate 
dormitories for girls and boys. New ^rymnaslum. Athletic field. School 
farm. CHARLES AldbN Tracy, Principal. 




District or Columbia. Washington (Suburbs). 

National Park Seminary for young women. 


VIRGINIA 


The story of the school; its remarkable eouipment of ao buildings: 
its training in homemaking; its study of tne Capital — can be told 
fully only in our catalogue. Address Box 133, Forest Glen, Md. 


V1R6IHIA. Sweet Briar. 

Sweet Bfiar College ^ coiutt/or w»nun, 

a four years' collegiate oourseieads to the A. B. degree. A tub-freshman 
course preparrs for college. Located In the Piedmont section of Virginia. 
Catalogue and views sent on application. 

Dr. Mary K. Bbnbdict. President. Box 104. 


The World's Work gives infor- 
mation concerning Schools. 



The Right School for Your Boy or Girl 

Two men of wide educational experience are prepared to assist you in 
selecting it. 

Country Life in America announces: 

Mr. F. Burnham McLeary, A. B., (Harvard). Formerly of the faculties of 
Syracuse University and Colby College. 

Mr. Guy C. Howard, A. B., (Bowdoin). Principal of several preparatory 
schools before assuming charge of Doubleday, Page & Company's Readers' 
Service five years ago. 

Feel free to write to them, stating your special requirements. 

Garden City Doubleday, Page & Company New York 



In writing to advertisers please mention The World's Work 



499- Expectant. — Q. I would like some informa* 
tion apd advice regarding the purchase of good stocks 
now. Or do you think il would be wise to defer such 
purchases until the European situation is more clarified. 
1 have a few thousand dollars of idle money that I will 
not need it seems, for an indefinite period. And would 
like to invest in some absolutely safe stocks if they can 
be bought very cheap, hold Ihem for belter limes and 
sell at a profit. 

,1. We wish we might advise you definitely on the 
question of the desirability of making purchases of 
standard listed stocks immediately upon the resump- 
tion of general trading in the markets, or of deferring 
purchases until the effects of the European War situa- 
tion upon conditions in this country are more definitely 
determined. But this seems impossible under exist- 
ing circumstances. We can merely suggest that as 
this is being written i« seems lo be the general under- 
standing in financial circles thai free trading in stocks 
will continue to be discouraged until such lime as the 
Stock Exchange authorities and the bankers who are 
in closes! touch wilh the financial situation can see 
ahead at least reasonable assurance that trading can 
be conducted in a steady market. Everyone appre- 
ciates now thai Ihe situation is so exlraordinaiy and 
the likelihood of Ihe appearance of unexpected con- 
tingencies so great that it is futile to undertake to esti- 
mate more than day lo day developments. In any 
event, it ought to be emphasized that the man of only 
limited resources who ventures under these conditions 
into Ihe field of stock market endeavor should confine 
his selection of stocks to issues that are the most 
strongly entrenched by earnings, and which come 
nearest lo partaking of the nature of genuine invesl- 

;oo. Utilitv. — Q. I heldaconsiderablenumherof 
sharesof American Telephone & Telegraph Stock. It 
has thus far proved a good inveslment, paying on stock 
purchased at par 8 per cent., — on other purchases 
between 7 and 7) per cent. It is necessary for my 
living that I have that amount of income from some- 
thing. When the Government was after Ihe Company 
I became uneasy and asked my lawyer in Boslon about 
the soundness of the investment. He advised me to 
hold the stock. Now in the general unsetllement of 
finance I amagainsomewhalunceriain what isbest todo. 

y1. We believe the advice to hold American Telephone 
A Telegraph slock is as good now as events subsequent 
to the time it was originally given lo you proved it to 
be. It is generally agreed that this stock is one of Ihe 
very best investments of its kind. We would consider 
It a grave error of judgment to sacrifice this or indeed 
any other stock of similar merit on account of the un- 
n which has developed in this country 



as a result of the European War. Even the best stocks 
are, of course, subject lo wide fluctuation. But [his 
is a phase of the matter that ought not lo concern you 
seriously. Telephone stock declined a gr°at deal along 
with practically all of the stocks listed on the .\ew York 
Stock Exchange when European investors began to 
sell their holdings of American securities in large quan- 
tities at the outbreak of the war. But there is nothing 
to indicate the likelihood that the present situation 
will menace the dividend positions of slocks like this. 
501. Trustee. — Q. I am iniercsicd in procuring 
some bonds for a trust fund that will net 4J per cent, 
and are reasonably safe against material decline. I 
have picked out Northern Pacific; 4I per cent, refund- 
ing and improvement bonds, since they strike me as 
one of the strongest issues obtainable at that yield. I 
should like to have your opinion on the merits of these 

A. We can say unhesitatingly thai we believe you 
are to be commended for your judgment in selecting 
the Norlhem Pacific bonds fo/ such a purpose. They 
are in our opinion, among the most attractive of recent 
offerings of gilt-edged conservative investments. Like 
all other bonds, even the most strongly secured, the 
Northern Pacific 4}'s can probably be expected to 
reflect in their price the money market disturbances 
resulting from the war. But they represent a general 
class of investments which, if they do happen to show 
any material decline temporarily, are always among 
the first to rise in price after the causes of disturbance 
have been removed. 

S03, Taxed. Q. — What can you suggest (or a 
safe and profitable investment of a few thousand dol- 
lars? 1 live in Ohio where bonds, even those of the 
State's own municipaliries are heavily taxed. 

A. There seems to have been a good deal of dispo- 
sition on the part of Ohio investors to turn to the 
preferred slocks of Ohio industrial corporations as a 
means of avoiding the burdensome Taxes on their in- 
vestments. But these securities are essenrially busi- 
ness investments although there are many issues that 
appear to be protected by strong equities artd stable 
earnings. Therefore, before undertaking lo advise in 
regard to the suitability of such slocks, one would 
need to be acquainted with all of the circumstances of 
the proposed investment. One suggestion we might 
make is that you take under consideration real estate 
direct first mortgages or bonds secured by direct first 
mortgages. These would be taxable, apparently, 
whether the real estate on which they are secured is 
situated in Ohio or not. But safe investments of the 
kind can be had to yield as much as 6 per cent, net 
which even after Ihe payment of the tax would leave 
a reasonably satisfactory margin of income. 
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Well Fortified 
Investments 




Every investment, to be safe^ must be amply fortified 
and safeguarded against all possiUe contingencies, including 
suck events as tkose through wkick wc are now passing. 

First Mortgage investments founded on the land are 
fortified witn especial strength against present conditions. 
Xhe land is the rock^riDDed basis of our whole financial 
and commercial structure. Foreign v(^ars cannot take tke 
land away nor seriously affect its value. 

Safe Investments for $1^000 or More 

^Vc offer a variety of first mortgage 6% serial real estate bonds., 
whicK afford safe investments to tbose seeking non«-fluctuating securities^ 
and whose value is not impaired by periods of international conflict 
and commercial tensipn. Tkey offer a safe refuge for tke funds of 
both American and foreign investors. 

Tbe securities we kave sold for tke last 32 years kave success^ 
fully met tke tests of several suck periods as tkis, witkout tke loss 
of either principal or interest to any investor. 

Tkese bonds are m convenient denominations, $100, $500 and 
$1,000. As tkey mature serially, tkey give tke investor a ckoice of 

maturities. ttt • r /^« i xt ^^y^ it 

Write tor (circular JNo. 535- K. 

S .W. Sthjs & Go. 

MORTGAGE A>^^iK 11^ ANKERS 

T7 STRAUS BUI LDIN<4iV^ .^^^JB^^ ^<Kw 

illll lllllllllllfllillBillilllHIIIIillllillllllllillliW CHICAGO Cq <S £!!^'^P04g J> PJ NEW YORKoJlrfllllllilllWHIHIIWHIHWro^^ 
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All About Your Investments 

Are you sure that the securities you own 
or contemplate buying are the safest and 
most suitable? Do they return a suffi- 
ciently liberal income to you? Do they pos- 
sess stability of value and eaming-powerf 
These are vital, significant facts for every investor 
to consider at this time. We shall be glad to 
answer any questions or offer recommendations 
bearing on your investments. 



Sent to Yoa Free 

Thii TTie Blue Bool of 



« the pru 

new of [l 



/« writing us, it will be helpful if you willstatf 
ike amount of any fund you desire to invest. 

BOWMAN, COST & COMPANY 

InvsMtment Bankers 
eiO Third Nattonal Bank Buildin« St. Loui^ Mo. 



Circular of General 

Information On 

Listed Stocks 



Intended for the use of those seeking such 
information as should aid them in making 
satisfactory selections when dealings are re- 
sumed in the security markets. The circu- 
lar gives cloMng sale or offering prices as of 
July 30th for 108 issues of listed stocks, the 
percentage earned on both the par value and 
the market value, the annual dividend rate, 
and the high and low prices for 1913. 



Spencer Trask & Co. 



43 ExchuisB PUce, N*w Yoi^ 
Sut* muA Jum Stb, Albuy 



Member* New York Stock Ezchanf e 



70/ "»* 
/ and Soi 



Los Angeles 



Manicipal Bonds 



Income Tax Exempt! 

SECURED BY REAL ESTATE. Tho m- 









ol the ilea, and the Supitou Court of the United 
Stats hu ruled that itese Bond! ue > prior lien 
to aiiy first ntongtffc nr buiLdor't Ikd or uiy other 
HimuJu' LicD, whether placed prior or suhsequeDtLy. 
SAFETY. Tbew Bonds are iHuchued ia large 

Siantitiei by the local Savingi. State. Natbnal 
auks and Tcual Compaziiei. ai Ibey an legal fuods 
for truit eUalei in Ciliismia. We oKr tbem 






o Idk 



ROLAND BOLGIANO 



S03 Union OQ BiUldlns 



10 advaniicn pleuo mcDiion Taa Wobld's Wokk - 
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""Back to the Land'V 

For Safety 

'"Back to the land** is one of the popular slogans of the day. In the 
investment field it has particular point in times of panic when securities 
generally are subjected to disturbing fluctuations. Land as the basis of 
all wealth makes the soundest basis for investment Its use for residen- 
tial and business purposes is a fundamental need, and upon that need 
the law of supply and demand creates stable values. 

Thousands of investors are now bu^ taking stock of their hold- 
ings, in an effort to safeguard every asset possible. How about your in- 
vestments? Are they holding their own? Or are they giving you anxie^? 
Unless they have been thoroughly tested you cannot now be sure of 
either principal or interest. The surest way to safeguard your invest- 
ments is to see that they are based on a business or commodity least 
likely to su£Fer from disturbance or depression. Under such circumstances 
many careful investors turn to real estate, or to good Bonds based on it 

The American Real Estate Company offers today as it has for more 
than a quarter of a century a safe and profitable channel for investment 
in a non-fluctuating time-tried and panic-tested obligation based on its 
extensive ownership of New York real estate and backed by 26 years of 
successful operation in this field. These bonds may be purchased in 
two forms — 

Coupon bonds, in denominations of $100, $500, $1,000, etc., paying 6% 
interest, payable semi-annually, principal due and payable in ten years. 

AccumulatiTe bonds, in denominations of $1,000 and upward, purchas- 
able by instalment payments running for 10, 1 5 or 20 years. These instalment 
payments bear interest at the rate of 6^ compounded annually, and 
at maturity principal and interest are paid in one sum — the face value of 
the bond. 



If you are receiving anything less than 6% on your money write 
us for detailed information regarding American Real Estate Six's and the 
business upon which they are based. 

A mntmn leal fefatr Smxmmtp 



Fomided 1888 

527 Fifth Avenue 



Capital and Surplus $3,247,789.13 

Room 513 New York 



"^ 
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Money Awaiting Investment 

sometimes slips away before the time for iovestiue cornea — before 
just tbe desired investment can be secured. Prevent tbat, in tiiese 
times when all money sbotild be safeguarded, by depositing it in tbe 

Metropolitan Trust Company 



of tlie City of New York 
George C Van Tayl, Jr., Pretident 



lubject 



Yoa may take advantafe of either of these services: deposit s 
to check — certificate of deposit payable on demand — or time cer- 
tiAcate of deposit payable at a speciGed date on which a larger rate 
of interest is paid. Your money is then safe, in the custody of a 
company wbich has served Nevr York merchants and manufacturers 
for 33 years, is a member of the New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, and has Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits of $3,000,000. 



Pull details of o 



e given cheerfully upon request 



49 Wall Street; New York 



Whyl 



r Do Yon "Guess* 
About Winter Trade? 

It's nrithar profitable nor nece*- 
MTT. InatMul. fortlfr 70urB«U wltb 
■ koowledga of tiaie trad« and 
hbor demands that will enable 70a 
to anticipate tbe future. 

Eliminate ^rorry. Cease depend- 
ing on rumors or hiclc. Work In 
accordance -with a definite policy 
iHued on fundamental statlatics. 



Babson Statistical Orgianization 

EsKsUvB BuOdloK. WBtledcy HOla, MuK. 



War Proof Securities 



closing of exchanges, the security behind the 
FARM MORTGAGE is not depredated nor 
interest returns diminished. The unfortunate 
war means increased demand for oui faim 
products and thb insures stability of values. 

Our MORTGAGES have met every test 
and are now purchased by EIGHT LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 

INTEREST and PRINCIPAL remitted on 
due date by NEW YORK check. 

31 years without loss to any dient. Write 
for free booklet, list and references, 

Reynolds Mortgage Company 

R. B. BISHOP. Vic^'fr—l. 
Fort Worth Texas 



For inlormstion regardini buiini 



c to the Resder^ Serviee'} 
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Interest on Idle Funds 

Money awaiting investment may be deposited with this 
company in an account subject to check, on which interest 
will be allowed; or it may be placed on a time Certificate of 
Deposit commanding a better rate. 

Your investment funds will thus be earning a definite 
income even though not permanently employed. 

Pamphlet outlining our various facilities will be mailed 
upon request. 

Jsk for Booklet S-177 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

140 Broadway 
Capital and Surplus - $30,000,000 



%% Investments 

For Short or Long Time 

For funds of $500 or more. 
A wide selection as regards 
maturity and character and 
location of security, including 
many seasoned investments (re- 
purchased from our clients) 
.where a large amount of the 
original loan has been paid off 
serially, the margin of security 
correspondingly increased and 
the borrowers' ability to meet 
obligations proved. 

Ask for Circuiar No. 866 L. 

Peabo^Dan^teliiig & Co. 

(Eitablitkad 18S5) 
10 So. USaIU Siraot CHICAGO 
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INVESTMENTS 



An Investment Free from 
Fluctuation in Price 

Texas Land Mortgages are selling for the same prices to-day 
as they were before the European War. Compare this with 
railroad bonds and Hsted stocks which are practically unsalable 
on account of the Stock Exchange being closed. 

The mortgages sold by this Company pay you 7% on your 
investment, are secured by Texas lands worth double the amount 
of our loan, and are guaranteed by us. Collection of principal 
and interest is made and remitted to you in New York 
Exchange, without cost. 

JVrite for List of Investments 

BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Houston, Texas 
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Alberta's Prosperity 

ai (hown in the big 1914 crop yield 
meuu that •ecurity given on f Brm mort- 
gage* i* oF increaaidg value. It indicAtea 
the tafetyoi the(e mortgagei for inveat- 
nenl, wilh an aannd Income of 6% net. 
Periodical visiU to thii Land oF Golden 
HarveiU hiing ua in contact with bor. 
rowen — we can judge their reaponn. 
bility and the value of their aecurity. 
All lala an faaranletJ hy the Alberta 
Covemment, and ue prottd geu againat 
loH by default in inteieit or prindpaL 






_ J JO $10,000 ID inreit. |iDt 

it in Albcflt4 Hrm mortBue*. bacuThI 
br a firat lien ota imprcncd. produdfls 
lead. Our new liat. conUinina Boma WKtj 

ASSOCIATED MORTGAGE INVESTORS 

KiuKniaB N. Rsbfaa, Tnwnr 
375 Gimnlla BnUdln* Rsebaalw, N. Y. 



War Helps 
Farm Mortgages 

WhOe the war is devastating the farms 
of Europe aod making stock market in- 
vestments here unstable, farm mort- 
gages in this country are being made 
better investments than ever. 

Our mortgages are first mortgages on 
improved Georgia Famu — farms 
whose steady increase in value cannot 
be checked by war or anything else. 

We have had forty-four years' success- 
ful expenence in the valuation of faims. 
Our mortgages are based on from two 
to three times our actual valuations 
and yield fine returns. 

Wise investors should write us at once. 
EtttMUhmd 1870 

The Soathern Mortgage Co. 

Atlanta, Ca. 
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INVESTMENTS 



7% California Street Improvement Bonds 

Are bonds issued by dtjes of California to cover cost of Street Work. These bonds, bein^ issued under the 
Genenl Street Laws of California, which autboilMs issuance jf bonds, by incorporated cities of Colifomiai 
b^ interest at rate of seven per cent per annum, payable semi-annually. 

Sticet Impravcmmt Boodi ue a ttn-yrmr insUlhnoit cxupoc 
bend IsteRM psjrsbb tcsii-uuiuUr. ud au-icoth of priBci- 
nl kpayibteeach TCUi Both mterol uid priDdpd piyible ftl 
Uit lAaial City Truorc of City Bbere modC Junwry lac 



TbcK boodi ue kued in vuioui dauiiiiiuilioa tncn fit up- 
mud. (cconUnt to c«t of bnptovciDeDU tad the wc at tbc 
property covered by the bond, fievda for ordmuy impTDVe- 
Dwnt (mrrtiaa 1 fifty-foot lot ran from fso to Ilea, sovrincd by 

Smnirttr 

Eub bead bracd for itRet bnpnvenienti ta ■ fint [ien upon ■ 
•ptdAc piece ni pnpaty foi ita pnpoitloiuite ihiR sf tbe int- 
provemeDt fee which b(Bd b usied. Tbeee aweauaeata bcbif 
conpuativcly nulL the property ininit which boodi ue iwKd 
k wixth muy Ibnca the uwiuDt ol the bood. 

That lien* win (v«nife (ppnoimtlely ban ie% to 10% c< 
valne of Ibe pnperty. 

Rocord at Bonda 

A itrect bend !■ A RC<tTded ]i«n M^lnst & putjoilu' piece erf 
property which it In iwied to cover, and cuuuit be avoided by 
" ' ~ ' or othenriBe truufemns ol the property.' . 



atr Enforoas Parmant 



then be iddiult b'paymsit of tateta 
be delivered to the City Tnuua. the 
ii»Mby-tlnI<add,t' ' ■ 
pud from tlieproceedi. 
ticia ti value d the pnt 



a. tie propny covend by bood 



■a the belt 
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L,aMaI Sbttua of Bonds 

"^ diiomia aueoL i^wk 

Bulk ol Lot Aocclea, 

luikU 



jt NitioDil Bank 



Ubro H. Hdlniui. Vice FrnideDt Ue 

Loa Angelet and Praldmt Helbnan Cc__ 

in(B Bulk, of Loa An«elea. Security Tiuit and Savingi Bank ol 



THE EMPIRE SECURITIES COMPANY 



Suite 1201 Hibernian BUg. 



OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

JAllik Osutm, Pn^dent; Pmident Whiltiei National Bank, Pmident Whitliei Bt_ 
. E. TH»ra, Vice-Praident A. H. CoMog. Secretary 



Lm Angde* 

Savings Bank 



W, A. BoHyom, Pi 



ircial National Bank 



E. BitmiGIi. InveaCment Secnritiea 



North Dakota and Montana 

First Farm Mortgages 

Yielding Six Per Cent. 

No safer security for the conservative 
investor than a mortgage oq an im- 
proved farm in North Dakota or Mon- 
tana. Our mortgages are carefully 
selected, taken only through our own 
Offices and are made with our own 
money. Many of our customers are 
Banks and Trust Companies. What 
better evidence of security can be had ? 
We have mortgages in large or small 
amounts. 

Write Jot 
CurretU Lists and References 

BICKELL. KYLLO & COMPANY 

Townar, North Dakota 



Alfalfa Gets the Money 

for your Interest, and the famous 
"Black Lands" of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama secure your Principal. 

Your Life Insurance premiums go 
into our Farm Mortgages — why not 
your savings? 

SAFETY FIRST our rule— Interest 
and Principal Guaranteed. 

You need our illustrated booklet 
"Down South." Send for it — ask for 
booklet ii^a-A. 

Mortgage Securities (& 

1 I CAPITAL PAID ^y IN S60a000. \^ 

Whitney^Ccktral Blds. New Orleans,. 



What yaa wiih to know (boat iny bond from The Reidert' Service 



INVESTMENTS 



iiilllliinin^^ 

The United States 
Government Approves 

Snch Secnrities as We Offer You 





Thiey, in addition to Government and State Bonds, 
are the only fonns of securities accepted by the Gov- 
ernment as surety for Postal Savings Bank deposits 
placed ^fitii vanu. ^ro blcuiiihb touM ve ^iren a 
better endorsement. 

And our Municipal, County and School Bonds are 
worthy of thia endoreement, combining as they do, a 
good interest yield with unexcelled aecurity. 

We are at present offering, among others, 5i% 
County Bonds and 6% Town Bonds, at par, both un- 
usual'values, and obtainable at $1000 per bond. As 
the supply of these bonds is very limited we recom- 
mend your sending promptly for full information if 
interested. 

The fact that in the 29 years we have devoted to 
this particular class of securities no client has ever 
lost a dollar through purchases from us is your best 
assurance of the quality of our offerings. 

80% of our securities last year were purchased by 
banks and insurance companies. 

Send for our descriptive circulars No. 626C and 
No. 633T. 

{EitaAlished i8Ss) 

Investment Securities 
First National Bank Bldtf^ Chicatfo 



Unsettled Foreign or 
Domestic Conditions 

do not influence the value or the earning capacity of 
these securities — 

€V/%Qtk ^c^i^tujre or First Mortgage Collateral Bonds. 
\^T2nJ In denominations as small as $50. 

^Qt\ Commercial Building Bonds. $100, $250 and 
* /^ $500 dencMniaati o ns. 

7 A^ Municipal Improvement Bonds. 

§^} Selected First Mortgages on Seattle HomeSn 

Out laUst booklmt and drenlar fil WHY thmsm arm GOOD 
inv99ttn9nta for you, Writm for thmm 

Northern Bond & Mortgage Co. 

1408 Fourth Atc. Seattle, Wash. 



ARM MORTGAGEI 



»iit, 



yield a higher rate of intereat than 
many other forms of investment. They are 
ttabfe investments and are not affected by 
war or other uncertain conditions. 
When representing a first lien on property 
in a rich agricultural district there are no 
investments safer. 

Firat mortgi^fM on such propei ty are the on/y kind we handle. 
Our books show a record of more than (3,500,000 loans placed on 
farms ia South Dakota without a single dollar's loss to an investor. 
Returns average 5 $j(% and 6%: Nb watting for interest or principal. 

Writt/or r^ferenctt and list o/cfferine' 

C W. HART, Pret^ Merchants Bank 
BRYANT, SOUTH DAKOTA 



The only security that is not affected 
by the fluctuations and uncertainties 
of business and industrial conditions 
is real estate. 

The Six Percent Certificates issued by this 
Company are based on actual real estate 
loaiis. 

First mortgages on improved property — 
The safest security there is. 

Certificates are issued in denominations of 
$100 and are payable on demand any time 
after two years. 

They are issued by a company that has 
been in business 20 years and has never 
in all that time been a day late in mailing 
interest checks or payment of principal 
when due. 

Wfit% for the mx 
pereeni bookUi 

tHE CALVERT MORTGAGE COMPANY 

1068 OJrert BuiMiac BALTIMORE, MD. 

^ DANFORTH 
% FARM MORTGAGES 

Are proven safe investments. 

Fifty-six years of practical 
experience in lending money on 
farm lands without default of a 
sin^e dollar of principal or in- 
terest is back of every Danforth Mortgage. 

You can invest $500 or $1,000 just as safely 
as you can a larger amount. 

A$k for oar JeMcrtpHoe Lid No, 54, 



A. G. DANFORTH 
Founded A« D. 1866 



& CO., Bankers 
WASHINGTON. ILL. 




Profitable 

796 Net 

Our carefully selected First Mortgages on improved 
real estate in the prosperous dty of Pensacola are 
choice investments 7% net return and perfect security. 

In the past thirty years we have placed more than 
$14,000,000 in these loans without a single loss to an 
investor. Write for illustrated booklet and complete 
information. 

The Fisher Real Estate Agency 



Pensacola 



Dmpartmmni M 



Florida 



INVESTMENTS 



First Mortgages 
Secnrity — Stability — Income 

War tunes call for tiie soundest 
security in your mvestments. In- 
vest, then, in mortgages covering 
lands that produce standard crops 
needed the world over. 

Ward-Harrison Mortgages, se- 
lected by an experienced organiza- 
tion, are backed by well-managed, 
producing farms in the fertile 
Black Lands of Central Texas. 
Yield 53^% interest. They are in 
bond form, with interest coupons 
attached payable through the Na- 
tional City Bank in New York. 



Our Tabiatioiu an Tovr Proteetion 

Ward-Harrison Mortgage Co. 

Fort Worth, Texas 



Six per cent 

First Mortgage Loans 

on improved, productive 
farms in the Missouri Val- 
ley slope, where corn is the 
principal crop and land val- 
ues fixed and permanent. 
Completed loans on hand 
for immediate delivery in 
amounts $500 to $10,000. 
References and full partic- 
ulars on request. 

Johnson Brothers Land Co. 

Skniz City, Iowa 



North Dakota 
Farm Mortgages 

Security behind Farm Mort- 
gages never changes or depred- 
ates, while other securities vary 
and at present are of uncertain 
value. 

My 33 years' residence, and 31 
years' banking and selling Farm 
Mortgages, without the loss of 
a dollar interest or principal, 
make them everything desirable 
for the investment of Trust 
Funds and the careful investor. 

WALTER L. WILUAMSON 

Lbbon, North Dakota 



Are jron tlunking of building? Tb« -Retdcn' Sovice can give roe lielpfel auggcetinH 



INVESTMENTS 




6% SAFE AND SURE-, 
FARM MORTGAGES 

For 31 years "we have been right 
here on the ground" fumishing to 
investors all over the U. S., West- 
ern First Farm Mortgages secured 
by rich agricultural land worth 
several timesamountofloan. Many 
of the most experienced investors 
in America are our customers. 
Write for Booklet "U" and list of 
large and small denomisatioas. Jf^ 
. J. LANDER A CO. ^^A 

irmnA Porica, N. D. ^Hl 



LwatUgation at Oat 

S AND 



i9& 



•First Mortgages 
WU prove to anyone that 
these substantial investments 
In Farm and City Mortgages are practically 
without hazard. 

Thee are appraised by experts of experi- 
ence and every care is used in tiieir protection. 
Write foe list B before placing investments. 
8E8S10II8 LOAW ■ •ntPST CO.. MAIOCTTA. QA. 



For 58 years we have sold 

Iowa Farm Mortgages 

Secured by the constant need 
0/ the world for food. 
Rich soil, sufficient moisture, proEres- 
tive farmers, insure crops in Iowa. 
Marts«se D«pt. 

Leavitt & Johnson Tmst Company 

Waterloo, Iowa 



Bonds and Mortgages 

IMitHct Municipal Bands canfuUy lelectcd fnira the 
principil Cit« in Ihe Sutc of WubinjitoD U yield 
mvcslon jl% to ^%. Wc hive mukctol Kvenl maikHi 
doUw of tbn? bonoa without 1 Aiogle cjiAe of default in 



micd with ceil 



«?^e tffd'ol the viluitio. 
9 handled by m uc boiuhl 



ERIKSON, JOHANON A. CO. 



SwtUa, Wadiinvten 



Investors in Bonf oey's 

Farm Mortgages are 

not -worried now 

The Investor that has all of his surplus 
for iDvestment in f(n«ign securities or 
stocks and bonds is mighty uneasy now. 
If your capital was invested in mort- 
gages you would need have no uneasy 
moments. 



7 SAVE SMALt SUMS 

Yon could ucumiilate nan cub 



a dividoidi utd iDicnst u 



up ti.Boc, Ijoe, 



tfoo with which _ — ^ -^- -- 
- - '- order to «care t 6 per 

JiiB.OurCatific*taafI>ei 

per cent, pvibte loni^o 



Hilh^-tbi 



LAWRENCE. KANSAS 



6* 



Ist Mortgage Bonds 

«100.«aoO& VlOOOEach 
I to B Yean 



Secured by first mortgaf^ on strictly high grade 
Chicago Apartments and landin choice locations, hav- 
ing depentlable net income of 3 to 4 times total inter- 
est. Security, i for i. Legal investment for banks. 
Meet every requirement of the uUraconstrBolive imeslor. 
Titles to property 

Guaranteed by Cbicaio Title A Tnut Co. 

who also act u tnutee and certify each hood. hAtnat 

promptly paid twice a year. Our book of iAfoimalioa nt 

nee od request. Aik lor No. 49 B. 

W. N. MACQUEEN & CO. 

lUttfaca lad Bwl Baakan 10 S. LaSdb St. CUeif* 



Farm Mortgages 
Guaranteed 



Central 
TexoM 



:% 



Thirtieth 
Year 



THE W. C BELCHER LAND MORTGAGE Ca 

FORT WOKTH, TEXAS 
Cw)W ud eu>lu ••M,«M.M 
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9bVMluiiftoB|| 
Fam 
Mortfkfct I 



itively placed loans on incxime- 
beaiing pioperty yield the highest interest 
ntes consistent wiCli safety. 
We collect and remit without charge. 
Write for Mortgage List No. 11$ 



SpiAaiit 

CHy 
Mortfagci 



Mechanic:* Loan A Trust Co^ SpcAane, Wn, 



7 



% 



Municipal Bonds 

{Frmm from Income Tax) 
These bonds, payable from taxes, backed by the 
entire w^th of rirh counties, cities and school 
districts, contain every element of a desiiable in- 
vestment— S*f«ty, CMTcrtiMitT, and AttractiT* b- 
OB* — the same kind of bonds which 

The U. S. Gov't Accepts as 
Security for Postal Saving* Deposits 

fiul inslemdaftbc i% vhkh (he Pastil Banks piy, Ihae 
Buds will give you an income of from 4% U> st%— uid 
you get it regululj'. 

Wrilt/ar BteUtS B—~Bimdi ofOtu Crun;ry"—FleEB 
N«w Fin* NMfaiiwI Buk, Dapt. 2. CohnnlHu, Ohio 



Our f^% 



Montana 
Farm Mortgage* 



are secured by improved, productive farms in the 
State of Montana, conceded to be the pieinium 
wheat, oats, and alfalfa belt of the United States. 
We have just recnved from the press our 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET and LITHO- 
GKAPHED STATE MAP, which thoroughly de- 
scribe this section. These are free for the asking. 
Write to-day. 

Tlie Banking Corporatimi of Montana 




The nhu ue Airee >kiM dw incaeT loucd. Write lot 
oir fTH bvAUt dxcnUnc oui sMlfaodh KiB ti \omm. etc, 
lioinS150tDS10,000. FQcnncabrponiiMico: TheCuar- 
utr Buk. OkUwDia Git; State Nunul Buk, OkUbco* 
Clr: FiM Stak Buk. TaUcquab. 
iJatiaiuJ Baok SuildiBi OkUumw Citr, OkU. 



Examine FRE E the 
I Indispensable NEW 



9 s SM hk. »4« pp. 



_ PARSONS 

' 7%e new, completely reviaetl, greatly enlarged, 1914, 

edition of the foremost of money-savere in telling 

one what NOT to do. is JUST OFF THE PRESSES 

The Famous L^egal Standard Parsons* 

LAWS OF BUSINESS 

The invalusble companion of everyone in buaine**; everyone who 
<foe> buaineia; everyone needing Lnowledge aboat buiiDei*; everyone 
who holdi property or witbet to hold it. 

Over 3so,ooo sold of farmer tdiliens. Whether or not you have one, yoa 
cannot afford not to own The New, Greatly Enriched 1914 Edition. 
With up-to-date chapters on Employers' Liability; Powers and Liabilities 
o£ Stockholders, Officers and Directors of Corporations; Food and Drug 
Law; Trade-mark Law; Copyright Law, Bailment, etc., and a Full 
Glossary of I^w Terms. 

Intarprvta in iintechnif:al, understandBble Eiullsh tha r«cent]T 
enacted WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION leciafiitlon of the varl- 
otae etatee. It is an Indfapenmable reference book of euprofna 
auUiorltr and aui>erlatlve and timely value to •vorjr omploxer 



of Laboi 









I I_ »~ n_»— lOI A PaiwBs'lAwaorHiHlBeHaiataliiiibitnctKi' All Stale Lim 

Up-tO-Uate l!f 1 4 nliilne >° coIlKUax of Dcbu. InUrcit. Uiurr, DMds. Holldaii. I}>r< 

PUu* Uh YtHir BiulB.u UltoHwad When Writliii 

S. 5. SCRANTON CO.. 120 TnunbuD St, Hartford, Conn. 



WHAT TO WEAR 



less than ordinary underwear. The outer 
fabric is warm, light weight wool. The inner lining is soft, thin cotton. JVb 
wool touches the skin. The cotton lining absorbs the moisture of the body 
and protects the flesh from the irritating wool. The woolen outer fabric 
repels the Winter's cold and retains the natural heat of the body. 

The tieo fahrict are joined by wide HilchiTig Its woolen outer fabric keeps you from get* 

Ihrough fvkich Ihe air circulaUt and keept the ting chilled as quickly as you do ia an all-cot- 

garmeHtJreth and dry. toa garment. The cotton lining keeps 7011 

Your physician will explain the scientific from perspiring so excessirely as yon do in 

reasons why this two-ply garment is more all-wool underwear, 

comfortable than ordinary underwear. Duofoldkeep8yonwarm,&uf il(^oen*(«cra<cA 

Colds are caused by sudden chilling after like all-wool underwear, the cotton inner fab- 

orerheating, and no othtr uaderteear ktept the ric is soft as a rose. 

hody at to nearly natural heal under all change* And Duofold doesn't pinch or shrink like 

iff temperature at Duqfold. all-wool underwear. 



1701717 I SMnpie of Dnofold Fabric 
riVCJ-j i and Booklet on reqnuL 

DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 35 Elizabedi St. Mohawk, N. Y. 

Save time in your office work. The Readen' Service ii icijuainted with the liteit devicei 



NEW FRIENDS OF TEE WORLD S WORK 

The Country Life Press has never met with 
such hectic experiences as the great war has 
brought about; six times the edition of the 
September number, which is the War Manual, 
has been increased or put back to the press. 
News-stands that have previously sold loo 
copies have sold 3,000 and 3,000 and at this 
summer time of year when 100 subscriptions 
is a good record for the morning mail, it bas 
run from 500 to 1,500. Of course, the gratifying 
feature of the whole business is that we have 
made thousands of new friends and we 
have, we hope, done our old friends a ser- 
vice by giving them a magazine which pre- 
sented valuable information when it was most 
needed. 

The present number stands for itself and 
we hope that our readers will think it as live- 
minded as what has gone before. 

The plan which we had for the November 
number, "United States, The Rebuilders" we 
have postponed until December for several rea- 
sons which we think are good and sufficient. In 
the first place, trade, commerce, exchange, 
and ethics have all been thrown into such a con- 
dition of confusion that it is difficult to get 
information that is trustworthy until things 
are a little quieted down. What appears 
as a fact to-day, is apt to prove not to be 
the fact to-morrow and we want this number 
to be of real service and to contain mater- 
ial that can be relied upon and its usefulness 
lasting. 

In November, as we announce elsewhere in 
this issue, will be publbhed the Second War 



Manual. It will not be doing the same thing 
over again, for ance the Fmsx War Manual 
was issued on September ist, war experiences 
in every branch of military science have made 
an advance unequalled in fifty years of minot 
struggles with armies and navies, with war- 
fare under the sea and in. the air. We shall 
gather together the dramatic and interesting 
facts which these great experiences have made 
available. The, illustrations will be as full as 
before and we hope of increased interest. These 
numbers will be saved in tens-of-thousands of 
homes and will be referred to years hence 
as contemporary history. 

As we have said, we never made so many 
new friends so rapidly. Thousands of our sub- 
scribers have sent us short term "Getting ac- 
quainted" orders; three months for fifty cents, 
for their friends. May we suggest to our 
newest readers, who have made the acquaint- 
ance of the magazine for the first time in the 
last few weeks, to help us enlarge the num- 
ber of World's Work friends? We append 
a blank to tempt you to do it now: 

To the WORLD'S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. 



subscriptions for The WORLD'S WORK beginning 
with the current issue, to be sent to the following 
addresses: 



TSB TALK OP TBE 



A BSIGHI SPOT IN WAK TIME 
"First permit me to oii^atulate you on the 
excellence of your September War Manual, 
with the promise of good things to come. 

"Herewith I hand you a list of 48 friends, 
which please enter for a three moDths' sub- 
scription each. . . ." 

Yours truly, 
Louisville, Ky. 

COUNTBY LIFE BUILDING NUMBER 

Every year for many years Country Life 
IN America has celebrated the fall season 
by publishing for its October number a 
BUILDING MANUAL magazine, devoting it- 
self to the fascinating details of building a home. 

A new feature in this year's Annual was 
the prize of $1,500 offered for the best house 
built in the United States during the year 
1913. Hundreds and hundreds of photo- 
graphs were submitted and were passed upon 
by the judges, who were Mr. Guy Lowell of 
Boston, Mr. Howard Shaw of Chicago, and 
the Editor of Country Life. 

Among the 100 points representing per- 
fection, the plans counted 35; exterior 
appearance 35; interior furnishings and equip- 
ment 25; setting (which meant the arrange* 
ment of the paths, gardens, and planting and 
subsidiary points) 15, 

A house on Long Island was awarded first 
prize, and honorable mentions spread all over 
the country, details of which are given in the 
October nimiber of Coontby Life. 

There are a good many other entertaining 
articles in this number. For instance: — 

A picture story of the home of the Prince 
and Princess Troubetskoy who live at Castle 
Hill, Virginia, which shows a most delightful 
home. The Princess, bom Amelie Rives, is 
an author of fame and popularity. 

Then there are many stories about many 
houses and about the details of building; and 
articles on — 

Old Doorways. 

Decorative Lighting. 

Troubles of the Radiators and How to Hide 
Them; Unburnable Houses. 

Stairways of New England. 

Saeens for Use in Decoration, and the 
usual departments on better stock, dogs, 
building, and automobiles, etc., etc. 



There are many pages ih delightful color, 
and the usual number of practical suggestion 
articles. 



-In the Woods." Chevy Chase, Md. 

As in the case of The World's Work we 
are dependent upon our readers to extend the 
reputation of our magazines. We make a 
"getting acquainted" o0er of five months' 
subscription for $1.00. Is there some friend 
to whom you would like to send a five months' 
subscription? If so, nxite the name and ad- 
dress and enclose a dollar with the accom- 
panying coupon: — 

DOUBLEDAY, PaGE & Co. 

Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
For endosed Ji.oo, send Country Liff for 5 



INSURANCE 



Don't Let Accident 
Steal Your Earnings 

You believe in protecting yourself against loss by fire or by windstorm. No 
doubt you carry life insurance. You consider these kinds of insurance as 
. good business. You don't carry accident insurance. "But," you say, "I am 
' not liable to accident. I don't travel on trains. I don't run an automobile 
npr own one. I'll do the same things tomorrow that I'm doing today. I spend 
little time away from my home outside of business hours. I don't need acci- 
dent insurance." Here is a wonderful fact. Most people are hurt in the 
• street and at home. Only one "dnmamer" in 8,765 is killed in a year. ^ The 
coinmercial traveler is a better accident insurance risk than a minister. 



One man in seven is hurt in a year. So 
any man's chance of escaping injury is 
^ to one — not a wide margin. YoU say, 
perhaps-7"but my salary would go on 
while I would be laid up." How long? 
Ji it does you laust shoulder the in* 
creased expanse of a surgeon's services. 
You must take that sum from your 
family, in necessities. The accident 
leaves a hole that is never filled. 
It robs you of your savings, while 
household costs go on. No one can 
avoid accident. You can avoid its cost. 

The Equity-Value Accident Policy is 
for any man, in any walk of life. 
It gives the protection you need at 
a cost of $3.50* per thousand if you 
are in the preferred class. If you 
should be suddenly disabled by acci- 
dent, your weekly indemnity would be 
at the rate of $5.00 for every $1,000 of 
insurance. For protection against ill- 
ness or accident imder an Equity- 



Value Disability Policy, with the same 
weekly indemnity and principal sum, 
the cost is $10.00* per thousand. Here 
real provision against chance steal- 



is 



ing your earnings, a salary while you're 
laid up if you should be overtaken by 
sudden accident or illness. 

It will certainly pay you to know just 
what the Equity-Value Accident Policy 
will give you in protection. It will 
certamly pay you to examine it and 
see for yourself its many advantages. 
Know its full import. Know just how 
you can protect yourself against time- 
loss, against money-loss, against chance 
and the doctor's bill — for a lower pre- 
mium than other policies paying the 
same principal sum and equal indemnity 
for accidents, anywhere in the world. 
Sign and mail the coupon. It will 
bring a sample Equity-Value Accident 
Policy. Your signature involves no 
obligation, of course. 



Maryland Casualty Company 

Maryland 



* Thu rate applies to aU states excepting North CaroIiiut» Florida. Alabama. Mississippi, Tennessee. Arkansas. Texas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri in which the rate for the Eqaity^Vahie Accident Policy is |^.oo per thousand or |iz.oo per 
thousand for the £quity- Value Disability Policy. 



Maryland Casualty Company 
3 North St., Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me a sample Eqoity^ Valu 

D^Sbmtv \ p°K«=y "^ '^'^- 

tion, without obligation on my part, 
as advertised. 



Name- 



Street. 



Citr- 



-8ut« 



Occupatum. 



^ce. 



Am you thinking -of building? The Readers' Sendee can give you helplvl suggestions 
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The Readen' Service giva infonDiliiMk about iniurance 



The Most Costly War 

that has involved 
the whole human 
race for all time is 
the conflict be- 
tween Nature and 
Disease. The first 
move in the war- 
fare against Dis- 
ease is to clear the alimentary canal of all 
the toxins of past food follies by eating 
Nature's food — 

Shredded Wheat 

the food that keeps the bowels healthy and active by 
stimulating peristalsis in a natural way and at the 
same time supplies all the tissue-building material in 
the whole wheat grain prepared in a digestible form. 

"War pnces" need not disturb the 
faoiuewife who knowi the nutri- 
tive value and culinary use* cf 
Shredded Wheat. It contains the 
maximum of nutriment at imall- 
est cost. Delicious for breakfast 
with hot or cold milk or cream, or 
for any meal with sliced pears, 
•Uced peaches , or other fruits. 

"It's AU m the Shreds" 

The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niasara FalU, N. Y. 
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